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or late epidemic has revealed the existence, and fearfully 
illustrated the destructive power, of some unknown agents 
of mortality, the precise nature and cause of which, in their 
connection with known and more familiar morbific influences, 
have hitherto been suffered to remain involved in the deepest 
obscurity. It leaves us with the unpleasant conviction that the 
accounts handed down to us of the ravages of pestilence in ancient 
times, wére not historical exaggerations, as they have generally 
been considered, and that we have been labouring under a mistake 
im supposing that modern civilization had attained an immunity 
from similar desolating and wide-spread calamities. The work of 
Dr. Hecker on the epidemics of the middle ages, recently trans- 
lated by Dr. Babington, has now become one of serious interest, 
as belonging, not to the past alone, but,connecting the past with 
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the present, and relating to physical phenomena which there is 
now reason to believe to be corstantly latent, and the manifesta- 
tion of which may be expected at frequently recurring intervals. 

With a view to the practical conclusions which may perhaps 
be drawn from this volume, and from other sources, we propose 
to give some account of its contents. 

The work, which we owe to the Sydenham Society, by whom it 
is published, commences with a treatise upon the pestilence of the 
fourteenth century, called the ‘ Black Death,’ by which it is com- 
puted twenty-five millions of people—one-fourth of the then 
population of Europe, were destroyed. This pestilence broke out 
in the reign of Edward the Third, and was undoubtedly the most 
marked event of that reign; but it is passed over by Hume, in 
his life of that monarch, in a paragraph of a dozen lines, witha 
note of reference to Stow—a striking instance of the haste and 
superficial carelessness with which history is sometimes written. 
Stow mentions it, in his ‘ Survey of London,’ in explanation of 
the appropriation of a large plot of ground, without the walls, 
to the purposes of a cemetery, situate at the back of what is 
now Charter-house-square, and bounded on the north by Wil- 
derness-row, St. John-street. 

His account is the following :— 


“ A great pestilence entering this island, which began first in Dor- 
setshire, then proceeded into Devonshire, Somersetshire, Gloucester- 
shire, and Oxfordshire, and at length came to London, and overspread 
all England, so wasting the people, that scarce the tenth person of all 
sorts was left alive ; and churchyards were not sufficient to receive the 
dead, but men were forced to choose out certain fields for burials; 
whereupon, Ralph Stratford, Bishop of London, in the year 1348, 
bought a piece of ground called ‘ No Man’s Land,’ which he inclosed 
with a wall of brick, and dedicated for burial of the dead, building 
thereupon a proper chapel, which is now enlarged and made a dwell- 
ing-house; and this burying-plot is become a fair garden, retaining 
the old name of Pardon churchyard. About this, in the year 1349, 
the said Sir Walter Manny, in respect of danger that might befall in 
this time of so great a plague and infection, purchased thirteen acres 
and a rod of ground adjoining to the said No Man’s Land, and lying 
in a place called ‘ Spittle Cross,’ because it belonged to St. Bartil- 
mewe’s Hospital, since that called the new church-haw, and caused it 
to be consecrated by the said Bishop of London to the use of burials. 

“Tn this plot of ground there were in that year more than fifty 
thousand persons buried, as I have read in the charters of Edward IIT; 
also, I have seen and read an inscription fixed on a stone cross, some 
time standing in the same churchyard, and having these words:— 
‘ Anno Domini 1349, regnante magna pestilentia consecratum fuit hoe 
cemiterium, in quo et infra septa presentis monasterii, sepulta fuerunt 
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mortuorum corpora plusquam quinquaginta millia, preter alia 
multa abhine usque ad presens, quorum animabus propitietur Deus. 
Amen.’” * 


This ancient cemetery, or the greater part of it, is now used 
as a play-ground and garden by the boys of the Charter-house, 
and few persons in London are aware of the original destination 
of the large enclosure of this neighbourhood, the interior of 
which is hidden by high walls from surrounding observation. 

The disease which led to its appropriation as a burial ground, 
is described by Hecker as a species of oriental plague, exhibiting 
itself in inflammatory boils and tumours of the glands, accom- 
panied with burning thirst; sometimes, also, with inflammation 
of the lungs, and expectoration of blood; in other cases, with 
vomitings of blood and fluxes of the bowels, terminating, like 
malignant cholera, with a discoloration of the skin, and black 
spots indicating putrid decomposition, from which it was 
called, in the north of Europe, the “ Black Death.” In Italy it 
obtained the name of “ La mortalega granda,”—the great mor- 
tality. The attacks were usually fatal within two or three days 
of the first symptoms appearing, but in many cases were even 
more sudden, some falling as if struck by lightning. Its effects 
were not confined to man; in some countries affecting dogs, 
cats, fowls, and other animals, which died in great numbers; and 
in England the disease was followed by a murrain among the 
cattle, occasioning a great rise in the price of food.t+ 

The Black Death was supposed to have commenced in the king- 
dom of Cathay, to the north of China, in the year 1333, and 
thence to have spread in a westerly direction across the continent 





* Stow’s Survey of London, p. 160. 

+ At the commencement, there was in England a superabundance of all the 
necessaries of life; but the plague, which seemed then to be the sole disease, 
was soon accompanied by a fatal murrain among the cattle. Wandering about 
without herdsmen they fell by thousands ; and, as has likewise been observed in 
Africa, the birds and beasts of prey are said not to have touched them. Of 
what nature this murrain may have been, can no more be determined, than 
whether it originated from communication with plague patients, or from other 
causes; but thus much is certain, that it did not break out until after the 
commencement of the Black Death. In consequence of this murrain, and the 
impossibility of removing the corn from the fields, there was everywhere a 
great rise in the price of food which to many was inexplicable, because the 
harvest had been plentiful; by others it was attributed to the wicked designs 
of the labourers and dealers; but it really had its foundation in the actual 
deficiency arising from circumstances by which individual classes at all times 
endeavour to profit. For a whole year, until it terminated in August, 1349, 
the Black Plague prevailed in this beautiful island, and everywhere poisoned 
a springs of comfort and prosperity.—Hecker’s ‘ Epidemics of the Middle 

ges. 
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of Asia to Constantinople, where it made its appearance in the year 
1347. In 1348 it visited Avignon, and other cities in the south 
of France and north of Italy and Spain. The following year it 
ravaged England, appearing first in Dorsetshire, attacking Bristol, 
Gloucester, Oxford, and London, and thence proceeding north- 
ward to Norwich, Yarmouth, Leicester, and York, which suffered 
immense losses; some of these cities losing nine-tenths of their 
inhabitants. The pestilence next visited Scotland, Norway, 
Russia, and Poland, which latter country, however, it did not 
reach until two years after its first appearance in the south of 
Europe. In Poland, it is stated, three-fourths of the entire 
population perished, and in Norway two-thirds. In Russia, also, 
the mortality is said to have been equally great. The total mor- 
tality of this period is thus summed up by Dr. Hecker :— 

“ Kairo lost daily, when the plague was raging with its greatest 
violence, from 10,000 to 15,000 ; being as many as, in modern times, 
great plagues have carried off during their whole course. In China, 
more than thirteen millions are said to have died ; and this is in cor- 
respondence with the certainly exaggerated accounts from the rest of 
Asia. India was depopulated. ‘Tartary, the Tartar kingdom of 
Kaptschaka, Mesopotamia, Syria, Armenia, were covered with dead 
bodies : the Koords fled in vain to the mountains. In Caramania and 
Cesarea none were left alive. On the roads, in the camps, in the 
caravansaries, unburied bodies alone were seen; and a few cities only 
(Arabian historians name Maara-el-nooman, Schiesur, and Harem) 
remained in an unaccountable manner free. In Aleppo 500 died 
daily ; 22,000 people, and most of the animals, were carried off in Gaza 
within six weeks. Cyprus lost almost all its inhabitants ; and ships 
without crews were often seen in the Mediterranean, or afterwards in 
the North Sea, driving about, and spreading the plague wherever they 
went on shore. It was reported to Pope Clement, at Avignon, that 
throughout the East, probably with the exception of China, 23,840,000 
people had fallen victims to the plague. Considering the occurrences 
of the 14th and 15th centuries, we might, on first view, suspect the 
accuracy of this statement. How, it might be asked, could such great 
wars have been carried on—such powerful efforts have been made? 
how could the Greek empire, only a hundred years later, have been 
overthrown, if the people really had been so utterly destroyed ? 

“ This account is nevertheless rendered credible by the ascertained 
fact, that the palaces of princes are less accessible to contagious dis- 
eases than the dwellings of the multitude; and that in places of im- 
portance, the influx from those districts which have suffered least soon 
repairs even the heaviest losses. We must remember, also, that we 
do not gather much from mere numbers, without an intimate know- 
ledge of the state of society. We will, therefore, confine ourselves to 
exhibiting some of the more credible accounts relative to European 
cities. 
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In Florence there died of the Black Plague . 60,000 
In Venice .. . 190,000 

16,000 

70,000 
Be Paste 2000 R 50,000 
PE NE ico ceca cesdese pinireaasweldn Sa 
DBM. 5 60 0600-000 ee . 60,000 
OE iasticnwe San 
In Libeck 9,000 
See eee ce ROP SP 14,000 
In Erfurt, at least ........ va 16,000 
a EE Pn ee 5,000 
In Luisburg .......... ne 2,000 
In London, at least ..... ; 100,000 
In Norwich. ; (Micon ancs aaa 

To which may be added 

Franciscan Friars in Germany ..... soos 124,434 
Minorites in Italy .......cccseccccccccerccee 30,000 


“This short catalogue might, by a laborious and uncertain calcu- 
lution, deduced from other sources, be easily further multiplied, but 
would still fail to give a true picture of the depopulation which took 
place. Liibeck, at that time the Venice of the North, which could 
no longer contain the multitudes that flocked to’ it, was thrown into 
such consternation on the eruption of the plague, that the citizens 
destroyed themselves as if in frenzy.” 


The consternation which seized the inhabitants of every coun- 
try through which the plague passed was such, that in a multi- 
tude of instances the effects of fear alone were probably as fatal 
as the pestilence. Everywhere a feeling of torpor and a depres- 
sion of spirits, almost amounting to despair, became universal ; 
and this frequently taking a religious form, the wealthy, we are 
told, abandoned their treasures, and gave their villages and estates 
to the churches and monasteries, as the surest way, according to 
the notions of the age, of securing the forgiveness of their past 
sins. Thus was the first impulse given to the erection of those 
magnificent cathedrals, which yet remain to the admirers of what 
is called Gothic architecture, in the northern parts of Europe; 
buildings, commenced for the most part in the fourteenth century, 
and which were completed by the piety of the succeeding age. 

The same spirit was manifested in a more superstitious shape 
in a zeal for fasting and penance, which revived and extended a 
new order of religionists, said to have been founded by St. 
Anthony in the preceding century, styling themselves Brothers of 
the Cross, or Cross-bearers, but called by the people flagellants, 
from their rule of submitting to a severe public flogging as a 
means of averting the anger of Heaven. This order was at first 
confined to the poorer classes, but ultimately many nobles and 
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ecclesiastics enrolled themselves in the order. Their practice was 
to march through cities in well-organized processions, clothed 
in sombre garments, their faces covered up to the forehead, 
knotted scourges in their hands, and singing hymns with their eyes 
fixed upon the ground. Tapers and magnificent banners of velvet 
and cloth of gold were carried before them, and wherever they 
made their appearance the bells were set ringing, and the people 
flocked to welcome them as a holy band, by whose intercession 
the pestilence might be diverted from its course. 


** Whoever was desirous of joining the brotherhood, was bound to 
remain in it thirty-four days, and to have four-pence per day at his 
own disposal, so that he might not be burthensome to any one; if 
married, he was obliged to have the sanction of his wife, and give the 
assurance that he was reconciled to all men. The Brothers of the 
Cross were not permitted to seek for free quarters, or even to enter a 
house without having been invited; they were forbidden to converse 
with females; and if they transgressed these rules, or acted without 
discretion, they were obliged to confess to the superior, who sentenced 
them to several lashes of the scourge, by way of penance. Ecclesi- 
astics had not, as such, any pre-eminence among them; according to 
their original law, which, however, was often transgressed, they could 
not become masters, or take part in the secret councils: Penance was 
performed twice every day; in the morning and evening, they went 
wbroad in pairs, singing psalms, amid the ringing of the bells; and 
when they arrived at the place of flagellation, they stripped the 
upper part of their bodies, and put off their shoes, keeping on only a 
linen dress, reaching from the waist to the ankles. They then lay 
down in a large circle, in different positions, according to the nature 
of their crime—the adulterer with his face to the ground; the perjurer 
on one side, holding up three of his fingers, &c., and were then casti- 
gated, some more and some less, by the master, who ordered them to 
rise in the words of a prescribed form. Upon this they scourged 
themselves, amid the singing of psalms and loud supplications for the 
averting of the plague, with genuflexions and other ceremonies, of 
which cotemporary writers give various accounts; and at the same 
time constantly boasted of their penance, that the blood of their 
wounds was mingled with that of the Saviour. One of them, in con- 
clusion, stood up to read a letter which it was pretended an angel 
had brought from Heaven, to St. Peter’s church, at Jerusalem, stating 
that Christ, who was sore displeased at the sins of man, had granted, 
at the intercession of the Holy Virgin and of the angels, that all who 
should wander about for thirty-four days, and scourge themselves, 
should be partakers of the Divine grace. This scene caused as great 
a commotion among the believers as the finding of the holy spear once 
did at Antioch; and if any among the clergy inquired who had sealed 


the letter ? he was boldly answered, the same who had sealed the 
Gospel! 
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« All this had so powerful an effect, that the church was in consi- 
derable danger; for the flagellants gained more credit than the priests, 
from whom they so entirely withdrew themselves, that they even 
absolved each other. Besides, they everywhere took possession of 
the churches; and their new songs, which went from mouth to mouth, 
operated strongly on the minds of the people.” 


Two hundred flagellants, who entered Strasburg in 1349, were 
speedily augmented to a thousand; when they divided into two 
bodies, and separated, travelling to the north and south. Similar 
bodies were found in other towns, and in this manner all Germany 
became overrun with wandering tribes of fanatics, expecting every- 
where to be received with hospitality, and the mania of joining 
them threatened to become as formidable as that of the Crusades. 
But at last the public closed their doors against them; partly from 
suspicion that instead of diverting the plague, they were the 
means of spreading it over the country ; and the Pope interdicting 
their processions, and public penances, the brotherhood melted 
away, and gradually disappeared. 

The superstitious fears of the age appeared again, but ina 
more horrible form—in a persecution of the Jews, who were 
everywhere accused of being the authors of the calamity. It is 
to be remarked, in the history of all destructive epidemics, that 
their effects are so analogous to those of poison, that an opinion 
has always prevailed, on the outbreak of the pestilence, that the 
food or water of the first victims had been tampered with. We 
have seen this notion obtain very general credence in modern 
times, especially in Paris and St. Petersburg, in 1832, when many 
persons nearly lost their lives in popular commotions, occasioned 
by the belief, that the persons who had first died of malignant 
cholera had been made to drink of poisoned water. It was so in 
Germany on the appearance of the Black Death, but with this 
difference, that the suspicion of the people lighted not upon 
individuals, but upon a whole class of persons obnoxious to the 
religious prejudices of the day, and who were supposed to have 
entered into a general conspiracy to destroy the Christian popula- 
tion of every city. The consequences of this monstrous charge, 
and the credulity of the people by whom it was entertained, form, 
as detailed by Dr. Hecker, one of the most painful episodes of 
history. 


“ Already, in the autumn of 1348, a dreadful panic, caused by this 
supposed empoisonment, seized all nations; in Germany especially, 
the springs and wells were built over, that nobody might drink of 
them, or empty their contents for culinary purposes; and for a long 
time, the inhabitants of numerous towns and villages used only river 
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and rain water. ‘The city gates were also guarded with the greatest 
caution: only contidential persons were admitted; and if medicine, or 
any other article which might be supposed to be poisonous, was found 
in the possession of a stranger,—and it was natural that some should 
have these things by them for their private use,—they were forced to 
swallow a portion of it. By this trying state of privation, distrust 
and suspicion, the hatred against the supposed poisoners became 
greatly increased, and often broke out in popular commotions, which 
only served still further to infuriate the wildest passions. The 
noble and the mean fearlessly bound themselves by an oath, to 
extirpate the Jews by fire and sword, and to stiatch them from 
their protectors, of whom the number was so small, that through- 
out all Germany, but few places can be mentioned where these 
unfortunate people were not regarded as outlaws, and martyred and 
burnt. Solemn summonses were issued from Berne to the towns of 
Basle, Freyburg in the Breisgan, and Strasburg, to pursue the Jews 
as poisoners. ‘The burgomasters and senators, indeed, opposed this 
requisition ; but in Basle the populace obliged them to bind themselves 
by an oath, to burn the Jews, and to forbid persons of that community 
from entering their city, for the space of two hundred years. Upon 
this, all the Jews in Basle, whose number could not have been incon- 
siderable, were enclosed in a wooden building, constructed for the 
purpose, and burnt together with it, upon the mere outcry of the 
people, without sentence or trial ; which indeed would have availed 
them nothing. Soon after, the same thing took place at Freyburg. 
A regular diet was held at Bennefeld, in Alsace, where the bishops, 
lords and barons, as also deputies of the counties and towns, consulted 
how they should proceed with regard to the Jews; and when the 
deputies of Strasburg—not, indeed, the bishop of this town, who proved 
himself a violent fanatic—spoke in favour of the persecuted, as nothing 
criminal was substantiated against them, a great outcry was raised, 
and it was vehemently asked, why, if so, they had covered their wells 
and removed their buckets? A sanguinary decree was resolved upon, 
of which the populace, who obeyed the call of the nobles and superior 
clergy, became but the too willing executioners. Wherever the Jews 
were not burnt, they were at least banished ; and so being compelled 
to wander about, they fell into the hands of the country people, who 
without humanity, and regardless of all laws, persecuted them with 
fire and sword. At Spires, the Jews, driven to despair, assembled in 
their own habitations, which they set on fire, and thus consumed 
themselves with their families. ‘The few that remained were forced 
to submit to baptism ; while the dead bodies of the murdered, which 
lay about the streets, were put into empty wine casks, and rolled into 
the Rhine, lest they should infect the air. The mob were forbidden 
to enter the ruins of the habitations that were burnt in the Jewish 
quarter; for the senate itself caused search to be made for the treasure, 
which is said to have been very considerable. At Strasburg, two 
thousand Jews were burnt alive in their own burial-ground, where 
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a large scaffold had been erected: a few who promised to embrace 
Christianity, were spared, and their children taken from the pile. The 
youth and beauty of several females also excited some commiseration, 
and they were snatched from death against their will: many, however, 
who forcibly made their escape from the flames, were murdered in the 
streets.” 


Dr. Hecker proceeds to relate that the effects of the Black 
Death had scarcely subsided, before a new epidemic appeared in 
Europe, of an extraordinary character, showing itself in an 
involuntary motion of the muscles, of which examples are still 
occasionally met with in the practice of physicians, but in a mild 
form,* and which continues to be known by its ancient name of 
St. John or St. Vitus’s Dance—so called from the names of the 
two patron saints supposed to possess the power of curing the 
(lisease by their miraculous interposition. It would appear that 
the disease having first shown itself in violent and involuntary 
contractions of the muscles of the legs, the physicians of the 
time formed the idea, that if the patients were encouraged to 
dance until they fell down exhausted with the fatigue of the 
exertion, a reaction would commence, by which a cure might be 
promoted. Bands of music were therefore provided for the use 
of the afflicted, and airs, somewhat of the polka character, were 
composed, to suit the wild kind of Bacchanalian leaps which 
their dancing resembled. The ae exhibition, however, of 





* Instances, indeed, are not altogether uncommon of the disease showing 
itself j in all the violence by which it was marked in the middle ages. Dr. 
Babington remarks th: i. 


“In the third volume of the ‘ Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal,’ p. 434, 
there is an account of ‘some convulsive diseases in certain parts of Scotland,’ which 
is taken from Sir J. Sinclair’s statistical account, and from which 1 have thought it 
illustrative of our author’s subject to make some extracts; the first that is noticed is 
peculiar to a part of Forfarshire, and is called the leaping ague, which bears so close 
an analogy to the original St. Vitus’s Dance, or to Tarantism, that it seems to want 
ouly the * foul fiend,’ or the dreaded bite, as a cause, and a Scotch reel or strathspey 
as a cure, to render the resemblance quite complete. ‘ Those affected with it first 
complain of a pain in the head, or lower part of the back, to which succeed con- 
Vulsive fits, or fits of dancing, at certain periods. During the paroxysm they have 
all the appearance of madness, distorting their bodies in various ways, and leaping 
and springing in a surprising manner, whence the disease has derived its vulgar 
name. Sometimes they run with astonishing velocity, and often over dangerous 
passes, to some place out of doors which they have fixed on in their own minds, or, 
perhaps, even mentioned to those in company with them, and then drop down quite 
exhausted, At other times, especially when confined to the house, they climb in the 
most singwar manner. In cottages, for example, they leap from the floor to what 
is called the baulks, or those beams by which the rafters are joined together, spring- 
ing from one to another with the avility of a eat, or whirling round one of them 
W ith a motion resembling the fly of a jack. Cold bathing is found to be the most 
effectual remedy ; but when the fit of dancing, leaping or running comes on, nothing 
tends so much to abate the violence of the disease, as allowing them free scope to exer= 
cise themselves till nature be exhausted.’’ 
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these dances seems to have had the effect of propagating the 
disorder over the whole of Germany, doubtless through the 
power of that sympathetic action of the nervous system which, 
in the familiar instances of laughing and yawning, will impel a 
large company to imitate the example of a single individual. 


“ So early as the year 1374, assemblages of men and women were 
seen at Aix-la-Chapelle, who had come out of Germany, and who, 
united by one common delusion, exhibited to the public, both in the 
streets and in the churches, the following strange spectacle. They 
formed circles hand in hand, and, appearing to have lost all control 
over their senses, continued dancing, regardless of the bystanders, for 
hours together, in wild delirium, until at length they fell to the ground 
in a state of exhaustion. ‘They then complained of extreme oppression, 
and groaned as if in the agonies of death, until they were swathed in 
cloths bound tightly round their waists, upon which they recovered, and 
remained free from the complaint until the next attack. This prac- 
tice of swathing was resorted to on account of the tympany which fol- 
lowed these spasmodic ravings; but the bystanders frequently relieved 
patients in a less artificial manner, by thumping and trampling upon 
the parts affected. While dancing they neither saw nor heard, being 
insensible to external impressions through the senses, but were 
haunted by visions, their fancies conjuring up spirits, whose names 
they shrieked out. And some of them afterwards asserted that they 
felt as if they had been immersed in a stream of blood, which obliged 
them to leap so high ; others, during their paroxysms, saw the heavens 
open, and the Saviour enthroned with the Virgin Mary, according as 
the religious notions of the age were strangely and variously reflected 
in their imaginations.” 


The symptoms varied with the character of the patients. The 
visions might be occasioned by a morbid action of the visual 
organs producing optical delusions, or by a predisposition to 
fanaticism. The common notion of the time, countenanced by 
the clergy, was, that the persons afflicted were possessed, and the 
patients themselves generally fell into the same belief, and acted 
accordingly. 


* It was but a few months ere this demoniacal disease had spread 
from Aix-la-Chapelle, where it appeared in July, over the neighbouring 
Netherlands. In Liege, Utrecht, Tangier, and many other towns of 
Belgium, the dancers appeared with garlands in their hair, and their 
waists girt with cloths, that they might, as soon as the paroxysm was 
over, receive immediate relief on the attack of the tympany. This 
bandage was, on the insertion of a stick, easily twisted tight. - Many, 
however, obtained more relief from kicks and blows, which they found 
numbers of persons ready to administer, for wherever the dancers 
appeared, the people assembled in crowds to gratify their curiosity 
with the frightful spectacle. At length the increasing numbers of the 
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affected, excited no less anxiety than the attention that was paid to 
them. In towns and villages, they took possession of the religious 
houses ; processions were everywhere instituted on their account, and 
masses were said, and hymns were sung, while the disease itself, 
of the demoniacal origin of which no one entertained the least doubt, 
excited everywhere astonishment and horror. In Liege the priests 
had recourse to exorcisms, and endeavoured by every means in their 
power to allay an evil which threatened so much danger to themselves; 
for the possessed assembling in multitudes, frequently poured forth 
imprecations against them, and menaced their destruction. They in- 
timidated also the people to such a degree, that there was an express 
ordinance issued that no one should make any but square-toed shoes, 
because these fanatics had manifested a morbid dislike to the pointed 
shoes which had come into fashion immediately after the great mor- 
tality of 1850. They were still more irritated at the sight of red 
colours, the influence of which on the disordered nerves, might lead 
us to imagine an extraordinary accordance between this spasmodic 
malady, and the condition of infuriated animals.” 


At Cologne five hundred persons became affected by this 
dancing plague, and at Metz eleven hundred. Peasants left their 
ploughs, mechanics their workshops, housewives their domestic 


duties to join the wild revels, and the most ruinous disorder pre- 
vailed in the city. The epidemic extended to Italy, where it was 
attributed to the bite of a ground spider, common in Apulia, 
called the tarantula; whence the disease was known under the 
name of Tarantism. 


“ At the close of the fifteenth century, we find that Tarantism had 
spread beyond the boundaries of Apulia, and that the fear of being 
bitten by venomous spiders had increased. Nothing short of death 
itself was expected from the wound which these insects inflicted, 
and if those who were bitten escaped with their lives, they were 
said to be seen pining away in a desponding state of lassitude. 
Many became weak-sighted, or hard of hearing ; some lost the power 
of speech, and all were insensible to ordinary causes of excitement. 
Nothing but the flute or the cithern afforded them relief. At the 
sound of these instruments they awoke as if by enchantment, opened 
their eyes, and moving slowly at first according to the measure of the 
music, were, as the tune quickened, gradually hurried on to the most 
passionate dance. Cities and villages alike resounded throughout the 
summer season with the notes of fifes, clarionets and Turkish drums ; 
and patients were everywhere to be met with who looked to dancing 
as their only remedy, Alexander ab Alexandro, who gives this 
account, saw a young man in a remote village who was seized with a 
violent attack of Tarantism. He listened with eagerness and a fixed 
stare to the sound of a drum, and his graceful movements gradually 
became more and more violent, until his dancing was converted into a 
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succession of frantic leaps, which required the utmost exertion of his 
whole strength. In the midst of this overstrained exertion of mind 
and body the music suddenly ceased, and he immediately fell power- 
less to the ground, where he lay senseless and motionless, until its 
magical effect again aroused him to a renewal of his impassioned 
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performances.* T 
“At the period of which we are treating there wasa general convic- J) spid 
tion that by music and dancing the amuetis of the tarantula was dis- firm 
— tion 
A medeun instance 5 of the power of music in this ewwten j is narrated by prev 
Mr. Kinder Wood, in the seventh volume of the ‘ Medico Chirurgical 'Trans- inse 
actions,’ The patient was a young married woman, who was attacked by - 
headache, sickness, followed by an involuntary motion of the eyelids, and orig 
extraordinary contortions of the trunk and extremities, and who finally ex- hav 
hibited all the symptoms, in the most marked manner, of the dancing mania bite 
of the middle ages. er 

The following are extracts :— Vt 

“eb, 27th.—The attack commenced in bed, and was violent, but of short dura- the 
tion. When she arose, about ten, she had a second attack, continuing an hour, - 
except an interval of five minutes. She now struck the furniture more violently bai 
and more repeatedly. Kneeling on one knee, with the hands upon the back, she in 
often sprang up suddenly, and struck the top of the room with the palm of the fre 
hand. To do this she rose fifteen inches from the floor, so that the family were 
under the necessity of drawing all the nails and hooks from the ceiling. She wl 
frequently danced upon one leg, holding the other with the hand, and occasionally Ag 
changing the legs. In the evening, the family observed the blows upon the furni- th 
ture to be more continuous, and to assume the regular time and measure of a 
musical air, As a strain or series of strokes was concluded, she gnded with a more to 
violent stroke, or a more violent spring or jump. - 

“In the afternoon of the 28th the motions returned. At this time a person 1 
present, surprised at the manner in which she beat upon the doors, &c., and thinking ® 
he recognised the air, without further ceremony began to sing the tune; the moment Cc 
this struck her ears, she turned suddenly to the man, and dancing directly up to t] 
him, continued doing so till he was out of breath. The man now ceased a short 
time, when, commencing again, he continued till the attack stopped. The night . 
before this her father had “mentioned his wish to procure a drum, associating this a 
dance of his daughter with some ideas of music. The avidity with which she l 
danced to the tune » when sung, as above stated, confirmed this wish, and accordingly 
a drum and fife were procured in the evening. After two hours of rest the motions ' 
again reappeared, when the drum and fife began to play the air to which she had 
danced before, viz., the ‘ Protestant Boys, a favourite popular air in this neigh- 
bourhood. In whatever part of the room she happened to be, she immediately 
turned and danced up to the drum, and as close as possible to it, and there she 





danced till she missed the step, when the involuntary motion instantly ceased. The 
first time she missed the step in five minutes, but again rose and danced to the 
drum two minutes and a half by her father’s watch, when, missing the step, the 
motions instantly ceased. She rose a third time, and missing the step in half a 
minute, the motions immediately ceased. After this, the drum and fife commenced as 
the involuntary actions were coming on, and before she rose from her seat; and four 
times they completely checked the progress of the attack, so that she did not rise 
upon the floor to dance.” 





























By acting upon this hint a cure was effected. A roll of the drum at the 
commencement of every attack interrupted the current of associations in the 
patient’s mind, and acting perhaps as a counter-irritant to the nerves, neu- 
tralised their action. On the 2nd of March an irruption appeared on the 
skin, after which the patient became rapidly convalescent. 
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5 tributed over the surface of the whole body, and expelled through the 
skin, but that if there remained the slightest vestige of it in the 
vessels this became a permanent germ of the disorder, so that the 
dancing fits might again and again be excited ad infinitum by music.” 


The belief that the disorder was occasioned by the bites of 
spiders was of course a delusion, but one which had taken such 
firm hold of the mind, that no one in Italy seems to have ques- 
tioned the fact ; and it appears that a dread of venomous spiders 
prevailed about the same time in distant countries of Asia, where 
insects being a greater pest than in Europe, the idea probably 
originated. While the delusion lasted, and it appears not to 
have been dispelled for several centuries, every kind of insect 
bite was set down to the account of the tarantula; and if the 
person bitten had a constitution already predisposed to nervous 
affections, an attack would frequently follow from the power of 
the imagination. The celebrated Fracastoro found the robust 
bailiff of his landed estate groaning, and with the aspect of a person 
in the extremity of despair, and suffering the agonies of death 
from a sting in the neck inflicted by some unknown insect, 
which was believed to be a tarantula. A little vinegar and 
Armenian bole reduced the inflammation, and hope returning as 
the pain subsided, the dying man was, as if by a miracle, restored 
to life and the power of speech. 

The world is not so much wiser in our own day that we can at 
all afford to smile at this chimera of public credulity. The belief 
continues unabated, even atnong the majority of medical men, of 
the connexion of hydrophobia in human beings with the bite of 
a mad dog, and every year hundreds of persons bitten by dogs 
allow their wounds to be cruelly cauterized with a view of extir- 
pating the poison supposed to be communicated by the saliva 
of a dog—a poison abundantly proved by chemical analysis and 
experiment to have no existence.* An injury to a nerve, when 

* We regret to see this popular error countenanced by so high an authority as 
that of the Registrar-General. In his report for the third quarter of the pre- 
sent year it is stated, after alluding to the decrease of nervous affections, and 
to the fact that there had been no death by hydrophobia recorded in London 
during the last five summers, that 

“ T[ydrophobia disappears when the dogs which are liable to become mad, or to be 
bitten every summer, are removed by police regulations.” 

This statement it would be very difficult to support by any evidence entitled to 
credit. 1, There has been no such extraordinary vigilance of the police but 
that unmuzzled dogs have been seen running about the streets in summer time ; 
and especially on Mondays, in Smithfield-market ; whatever formal instructions 
may have been issued respecting them. 2. In the cities of the East, as in 
Constantinople, where the heat of summer is greatest, and where dogs and pigs 
are the only scavengers, the inhabitants do not suffer more from hydrophobia 
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of such a character as to be difficult of healing, whether occa- 
sioned by a bite, a scratch, or even the prick of a pin, may so 
affect the system, as to bring on, in some cases, tetanus, and 
in others death by convulsions; but beyond this the only poi- 
sonous influence to be feared is that of a morbid fancy; the 
effects of which may, however, be sufficiently serious. ~ Many 
have undoubtedly gone mad from the belief that madness was 
inevitable. Zimmerman narrates a case of an epidemic of the 
fifteenth century, contemporaneous with the dancing plague, 
which began with a nun in a German nunnery showing a pro- 
pensity to bite her companions, Soon after, all the nuns of the 
convent began biting each other. The news of this infatuation 
reached other convents, and the biting mania spread from nun- 
nery to nunnery throughout the greater part of Germany and 
Holland, and extended even as far as Rome. He mentions 
another case of a sick nun in a convent of France, who began 
mewing like a cat; when the example became equally infectious. 
All the nuns in the convent commenced mewing at a certain 
time in the day for several hours together, to the great scandal of 
the neighbourhood, and this daily cat-like concert did not cease 
until soldiers were sent to the convent with rods to flog, or 
threaten to do so, those in whom this strange propensity might 
be incurable. 

Nervous affections appear to have been unusually prevalent 
in Europe during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; and the 
dancing mania, or Tarantism, continued in Italy during the 
seventeenth century, long after it had disappeared from Germany. 
This may perhaps in part be accounted for by the more lively 
temperament of the Italians, who were perhaps glad of an ex- 
cuse for dancing when the physical necessity for it had ceased. 
Indeed, the dance of the Yarantella is still a favorite popular 
pastime; although its origin has been forgotten. 


The close of the fifteenth century was marked by a train of 
malignant epidemics, chiefly of an inflammatory kind. In 1482 





than in Europe. 3. It has been proved by M. Trolliet, who published, ina 
memoir, the dates of all the cases of hydrophobia of which any account had 
appeared, that the greatest number had occurred in January, the coldest month 
of the year, and the smallest number in August, which is the hottest. 4. It 
has been shown by the records of hospitals, that not more than one person 
in twenty-five said to be bitten by mad dogs ever suffers from hydrophobia ; 
and in that case the influence of fear upon weak nerves may have been as much 
a cause as the actual laceration. 5. Although there are few persons who have 
not been bitten by dogs or cats, the disease has frequently occurred in human 
beings where no possible connexion could be traced between the malady and 
any previous bite or scratch. 
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France was devastated by an inflammatory fever, attended with 
such intense pain in the head, that many, it is said, destroyed 
themselves to avoid the endurance of the agony. The king 
Louis X1., in terror, shut himself up in his castle of Plessis des 
Tours, and forty men with cross-bows kept guard, to put to death 
every living thing that might approach and communicate the 
infection. A fever of a corresponding character raged in Italy 
and the North of Germany about the same time; and in 1485 a 
plague called the Sweating Sickness, broke out in England, the 
fatality of which was nearly as great as that of the Black Death. 
This disorder was a violent inflammatory fever, which prostrated 
the powers as if by a blow; and amidst painful oppression at the 
| stomach, headache, and lethargic stupor, suffused the whole body 
with a fetid perspiration. The disease arrived at a crisis in a 
few hours, its duration seldom extending above a day and a 
night; and its fatality was so great that not more than one in a 
hundred of those attacked escaped with life. 

The Sweating Sickness principally attacked robust and vigorous 
men, or persons of a full habit of body from high living; passing 
over almost entirely children and the aged. In London, two 
lord-mayors and six aldermen died within one week, with many 
merchants of high standing, and some numbers of the nobility, 
No record has been kept of the total mortality it occasioned, but 
Bacon tells us that “infinite persons” died, and Stow “a won- 
derful number.” 

The disorder appeared in England in the beginning of August, 
about the time of the landing of Henry the Seventh at Milford 
Haven, and is said to have first broke out in his camp on the 
banks of the Severn. It would seem, however, to have prevailed 
generally in the west of England at the same period; for Lord 
Stanley assigned the prevalence of the new disease as a sufficient 
excuse for not joining the army of Richard. It reached London 
about the 21st of September, compelling the postponement of 
the coronation, and then spread all over England; but did not 
extend to either Ireland or Scotland. 

In 1499, a plague in London, of the oriental character, carried 
off 30,000 persons, and in 1506 the Sweating Sickness re-appeared 
in England, but in a curative form, which occasioned compara- 
tively little uneasiness. In 1517 it raged with extreme violence 
from July to December, and was so rapid in its course that it 
carried off multitudes of those attacked in two or three hours. 
Ammonius of Lucca, private secretary to Sir Thomas More, 
Lords Grey and Clinton, with many knights, officers, and gen- 
tlemen of the court, fell victims to the disease; while Oxford 
and Cambridge lost many of their most distinguished scholars. 
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Henry VIII., in alarm, retired to a country-seat, where he 
received message after message from different towns and villages, 
announcing that in some a third, in others even half the inhabitants 
were swept away by this pestilence. In this case, the presence of 
the Sweating Sickness was not marked by the extreme humidity 
of former seasons. The summer of 1517 was one of the ordinary 
character, following a cold winter. The disease did not cross the 
Scottish borders, nor extend south beyond Calais; and Dr. 
Hecker concludes that the reason it was principally confined to 
the English was their intemperate habits at that period ; it being 
the practice to drink strong wine immediately after rising in the 
morning, to eat in excess flesh-meats seasoned with spices, and 
to indulge frequently in nocturnal carousings. The people of 
Holland and Switzerland, however, had been visited at a little 
earlier period by a malignant inflammation of the throat, accom- 
panied by convulsive paroxysms, which proved generally fatal. 

In May, 1528, the Sweating Sickness appeared for the fourth 
time in England, and manifested itself with the same intensity 
as in the last visitation. Between health and death there lay but 
a brief interval of six hours. Public business was postponed; 
the courts were closed; and the king, alarmed at the death of two 
chamberlains, and numerous other persons of distinction, left 
London immediately, and endeavoured to avoid the epidemic by 
rapid travelling,—finally isolating himself at Tytynhanga, and 
surrounding his lonely residence with fires for the purification of 
the air. 

In this instance the disease was attended, and was doubtless 
aggravated, by a season of excessive moisture. The winter had 
been mild and wet, and although March was dry, the rains again 
set in with April and continued without intermission for eight 
weeks, entirely destroying the hopes of harvest. Heavy rains and 
floods prevailed throughout Europe during the summer of this 
year, and the year following, and inflammatory fevers, in some 
countries corresponding with the Sweating Sickness of England, 
were universal. 

In France, the epidemic of this period was known under the 
name of the ¢rousse-galant,* or short thrift, which is described 
as attended both with inflammation, fever, and a morbid condi- 
tion of the bowels, often carrying off the patient in a few hours. 
In the dictionary of the French Academy the term /rousse- 
galant is explained as the ancient name of cholera-morbus, from 
which the identity of this epidemic with the malignant cholera 


* From trousser, to turn up; the allusion being to the quick work of death 
made by the hangman. 
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of modern times may be reasonably surmised ; profuse perspira- 
tions. being sometimes one of its symptoms, and its effects upon 
the skin or the bowels apparently depending upon the habit of 
body and constitution of the patient. 

The political effects of pestilence in the year 1528 were of 
unusual significance. It led to the total destruction of the 
French army before Naples, and changed the destiny of nations. 
Francis I., in league with England, Switzerland, Rome, Geneva, 
and Venice, against the Emperor of Germany, led a fine army 
into Italy, burning to revenge the disgrace of Pavia. The em- 
peror’s troops everywhere gave way, and Naples alone, weakly 
defended by a few German lansquenets and Spaniards, remained 
to be vanquished. The city was already blockaded by Doria 
with Genoese galleys; and, on the land side, 30,000 veteran 
warriors, with a small body of English, sat down before the walls 
to await, as they imagined, an easy conquest. This expectation 
was destined never to be realised. Sickness, with diarrhcea, attri- 
buted in the first instance to fruit, broke out in the camp in the 
beginning of June, and rapidly increased ;—the measures taken by 
Lautrec, the commander, to deprive the city of water by cutting 
off the supplies at Poggio, turning against the besiegers. 


“The water, having now no outlet, spread over the plain where the 
camp was situated, which it converted into a swamp, whence it rose, 
morning and evening, in the form of thick fogs. From this cause, and 
while a southerly wind contiuued to prevail, the sickness soon became 
general. Those soldiers, who were not already confined to bed in 
their tents, were seen with pallid visages, swelled legs, and bloated 
bellies, scarcely able to crawl; so that, weary of nightly watching, 
they were often plundered by the marauding Neapolitans. The great 
mortality did not commence until about the 15th of July; but so 
dreadful was its ravages, that about three weeks were sufficient to 
complete the almost entire destruction of the army. Around and 
within the tents, vacated by the death of their inmates, noxious weeds 
sprang up. ‘Thousands perished without help, either in a state of 
stupor, or in the raving delirium of fever. In the entrenchments, in 
the tents, and wherever death had overtaken his victims, there un- 
buried corpses lay; and the dead that were interred, swollen with 
putridity, burst their shallow graves, and spread a poisonous stench 
far and wide over the camp. There was no longer any thought of 
order or military discipline, and many of the commanders and captains 
were either sick themselves, or had fled to the neighbouring towns, in 
order to avoid the contagion. 

“ The glory of the French arms was departed, and her proud banners 
cowered beneath an unhallowed spectre. Meanwhile the pestilence 
broke out among the Venetian galleys under Pietro Lundo. Doria 
had already gone over to the Emperor; and thus was this expedition, 
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begun under the most favourable auspices, frustrated on every side by 
the malignant influences of the season.” 


On the 29th of August, the army broke up; and in the midst 
of a storm of thunder and heavy rain, endeavoured to effect a 
retreat: but reduced to a mere yf Brwad of its former strength, 
and in an enfeebled condition, they were speedily captured by 
the Imperialists. It is said that 5,000 of the French nobility, 
including the commander himself, perished with this army. The 
blow was too heavy to be recovered. It reminds us of the scrip- 
tural account of the delivery of Jerusalem by the destruction of 
the Assyrian host in the days of Hezekiah, doubtless effected by 
some similar pestilential agency :— 


“ And it came to pass that night, that the angel of the Lord went 
out, and smote in the camp of the Assyrians an hundred fourscore 
and five thousand: and when they arose early in the morning, behold, 
they were all dead corpses. So Sennacherib king of Assyria departed, 
and went and returned, and dwelt at Nineveh.”* 


A fifth visitation of the Sweating Sickness occurred in 1551, 
said to have been the last appearance of the disease in England; 
by which we are merely to understand that it was the last appear- 
ance of any epidemic known by that particular name—a name 
probably dropped by physicians of a later date, as not sufficiently 
generic, and as belonging to a symptom not found to be inva- 
riable in complaints otherwise of a similar character. It broke 
out this year in the same locality as when it made its first ap- 
sea in the time of Henry the Seventh, on the banks of the 

evern; and on this occasion nearly depopulated the town of 
Shrewsbury, before it was at all seen in the northern and eastern 
parts of the kingdom. 


“ Here, during the spring, there arose impenetrable fogs from the 
banks of the Severn, which, from their unusually bad odour, led to a 
fear Of their injurious consequences. It was not long before the 
Sweating Sickness suddenly broke out on the 15th of April. To many 
it was entirely unknown, or but obscurely recollected ; for, amidst the 
commotions of Henry’s reign, the old malady had long since been 
forgotten. 

“The visitation was so general in Shrewsbury and the places in its 
neighbourhood, that every one must have believed that the atmosphere 
was poisoned, for no caution availed—no closing of the doors and win- 
dows ; every individual dwelling became an hospital, and the aged and 
the young, who could contribute nothing towards the cure of their rela- 
tives, alone remained unaffected by the pestilence. The disease came 
as unexpectedly, and as completely without all warning, as it had ever 





* 2 Kings, xix, 35, 36, 
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) done on former occasions ; at table, during sleep, on journeys, in the 
|» midst of amusement, and at all times of the day; and so little had it 
lost of its old malignity, that in a few hours it summoned some of its 
* victims from the ranks of the living, and even destroyed others in 
) less than one. Four-and-twenty hours, neither more nor less, were 
decisive as to the event; the disease had thus undergone no change. 

“ In proportion as the pestilence increased in its baneful violence, 
' the condition of the people became more and more miserable and 
forlorn: the townspeople fled to the country, the peasants to the 
towns; some sought lonely places of refuge, others shut themselves 
| up in their houses, Ireland and Scotland received crowds of the 
' fugitives. Others embarked for France or the Netherlands; but 
security was nowhere to be found, so that people at last resigned 
| themselves to that fate which had so long and heavily oppressed the 
country. Women ran about negligently clad, as if they had lost their 
senses, and filled the streets with lamentations and loud prayers; all 
business was at a stand, no one thought of his daily occupation; and 
| the funeral bells tolled day and night, as if all the living ought to 
be reminded of their near and inevitable end. ‘There died, within a 
few days, nine hundred and sixty of the inhabitants of Shrewsbury, 
the greater part of them robust men and heads of families; from 
which circumstance we may judge of the profound sorrow that was 
felt in this city. 

“The epidemic spread itself rapidly over all England, as far as the 
Scottish borders, and on all sides to the sea coasts, under more extra- 
ordinary and memorable phenomena than had been observed in almost 
any other epidemic. In fact, it seemed that the banks of the Severn 
were the focus of the malady, and that from hence a true impestation 
of the atmosphere was diffused in every direction. Whithersoever 
the winds wafted the stinking mist, the inhabitants became infected 
with the Sweating Sickness, and, more or less, the same scenes of 
horror and of affliction which had occurred in Shrewsbury were 
repeated. These poisonous clouds of mist were observed moving from 
place to place, with the disease in their train, affecting one town after 
another, and, morning and evening, spreading their nauseating insuf- 
ferable stench. At greater distances, these clouds being dispersed by 
the wind, became gradually attenuated ; yet their dispersion set no 
bounds to the pestilence, and it was as if they had imparted to the 
lower strata of the atmosphere a kind of ferment, which went on engen- 
dering itself even without the presence of the thick misty vapour, 
and being received into men’s lungs, produced the frightful disease 
everywhere. Noxious exhalations from dung-pits, stagnant waters, 
swamps, impure canals, and the odour of foul rushes which were in 
general use in the dwellings in England, together with all kinds of 
offensive rubbish, seemed not a little to contribute to it; and it was 
remarked universally, that wherever such offensive odours prevailed, 
the Sweating Sickness appeared more malignant. It is a known fact, 
that in a certain state of the atmosphere, which is perhaps principally 
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dependent on electrical conditions and the degree of heat, mephitic 
odours exhale more easily and powerfully. To the quality of the air 
at that time prevalent in England, this peculiarity may certainly be 
attributed, although it inust be confessed that upon this point there 
are no accurate data to be discovered.” 


The disease remained in the country, on the whole, about half 
a year, namely from the 15th of April to the 30th of September, 
and was attended, as usual, with a train of inflammatory epide- 
mics breaking out in different parts of Europe about the same 
period. It is further traced by Dr. Hecker as appearing in 
Saxony in 1652, in France and Piedmont in 1715, at Rottingen 
in Germany in 1802; and he concludes by showing its con- 
nexion, although not absolute identity, with the present miliary 
fevers on the continent. 

The work of Dr. Hecker closes here, as far as it relates to 
England; but we learn from other writers that fatal epidemics, 
popularly known as plagues, continued, after the year 1551, to be of 
frequent occurrence ; and it is remarked by Sir William Petty that 
“a plague happeneth in London every twenty years, or thereabouts, 
and do commonly kill one-fifth of the inhabitants.” There was 


a plague in London in 1592, the year when a first attempt at a 
general registration of deaths was made by an association of parish 
clerks, in the publication of “ bills of mortality.” In the succeed- 
ing century there were four visitations of plague, including that 
of the great plague of 1665, immediately preceding the fire of 
London. The number of persons carried off by these epidemics 
was as under :— 


Died of plague Total deaths 
Date. in London. in London. 
1603. 30,561 .. 37,294 
1625 on 35,417 se 51,758 
1636. 10,400, 23,357 
1665 oe 68,596 oe 97,306 
The plague had appeared in Amsterdam in 1664, and ships 
from Holland were ordered into a quarantine of thirty days, but 
without effect. Isolated cases of plague appeared in London 
during the winter ; and as the following summer advanced, which 
was exceedingly hot, it began to rage with extreme virulence. 
For the week ending Sept. 19, the deaths were 7,165, of which 
4,000 are stated by Dr. Hodges to have occurred in one night ; 
but from this time the disease began to decline. The following 
week the deaths were 5,533; the next 4,929; and in the first 
week of December they declined to 210. The disease is de- 
scribed as commencing with shivering, nausea, headache, and 
delirium, followed by sudden faintness, total prostration of 
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strength, and sometimes paroxysms of frenzy. If the patient 
survived these to the third day, buboes commonly appeared, 
and when these could be made to suppurate, there was hope of 
recovery. 

The buboes, like the profuse perspiration of the Sweating 
Sickness, the purgings and vomitings of epidemic cholera, and 
the eruptions of small-pox, were doubtless the result of an effort 
of nature to throw off from the system some morbific agent ; and 
there is reason to believe that in all cases of plague the whole of 
these symptoms have been more frequently manifested than has 
been generally supposed. In the middle ages every disease was 
plague that produced a sudden and great mortality: and the 
malady only obtained a more specific name when some one of 
its various symptoms exhibited itself more generally than another; 
and this would obviously depend more upon diet, temperature, 
and the state of the patient’s constitution, than upon the action 
and insidious-cause of the disease itself, whatever its origin. 

In a table of London casualties given hy Graunt, there is set 
down among eighty different causes of death, a disease called 
“the plague of the guts,” which carried off 253 persons in 1659, 
and 402 in 1660, beyond which the tables were not continued. 
There can be little doubt but this disease was cholera in its 
malignant form ; common dysentery being separately mentioned 
under the heads of “ bloody flux ” and “ scouring,” and that it 
exhibited itself in 1665, when the deaths occurred with too great 
rapidity for the clerks who framed the bills of mortality to make 
nice distinctions between one kind of plague and another. We 
hear of it again as occasioning great devastation in 1670 and 
1699, from Dr. Tralles in his ‘ Historia Choleree Atrocissime,’ 
a work published in 1753, the minute descriptions of which 
identify the disease with the epidemic of the last summer and 
autumn. 

The work of Dr. Tralles must completely set at rest the con- 
troversy about the modern Asiatic origin of malignant cholera. 
The received opinion of the medical profession, with few excep- 
tions (Mr. Thackeray and Dr. Chambers among the chief), has 
been that malignant cholera is altogether a new disease, first 
appearing in August 1817, in the delta of the Ganges, at Jessore, 
after the annual inundation of the marsh lands by which it is 
surrounded, and there carrying off 10,000 persons (a sixth of the 
population) in a few weeks ; thence proceeding to Calcutta, and 
devastating every town and village within an area of several 
thousand square miles. It is admitted, however, that Brah- 
minical records notice vaguely a disease of a somewhat similar 
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character to have prevailed among the Hindoos of remote anti- 
quity, and our own occupation of India is not so recent, but that 
a little research has now established the fact that it appeared in 
1781 at Ganjam, 500 miles to the north-east of Madras, where 
500 men sunk beyond recovery within an hour; at Madras, the 
following year, when it attacked the army of Sir John Burgoyne; 
and the next year at Hurdwar, where it swept off 20,000 pilgrims. 
It was then called by the Moslems mordechim, or bowel-death, 
corrupted by the Europeans into mort-de-chien; and it was 
remarked that at the same period a severe epidemic influenza, or 
catarrhal fever, visited Russia, England, Germany and France, 
and occasioned a great mortality. 

The doctrine, therefore, that malignant cholera is new in 
India, rests entirely upon assumption; and that it is new in 
Europe, can hardly be maintained as in the slightest degree pro- 
bable by any one who has attentively considered the analogous 
effects of several of the epidemics of the middle ages, as de- 
scribed by Dr. Hecker. The testimony, however, of Dr. Tralles 
is decisive of the fact that epidemic cholera was known in Eng- 
land in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Those who 
hold the contrary opinion have generally, maintained that the 
cholera morbus of antiquity was a violent dysentery, charac- 
terised by the presence of bile; but Dr. Tralles shows that in his 
time the absence of bile had not only been noticed, but various theo- 
ries formed to account for the want of this secretion. He notices 
the serous and aqueous discharges by vomitings and purging; 
the draining of the body of all its fluids; the thickening of the 
blood by the loss of its serous portion, and consequent arrest of 
circulation ; the icy coldness; the consecutive fever; the rapid 
death in a few hours, with cramps and spasms in severe cases, 
and their frequent sudden occurrence in the middle of the night; 
all of which have been marked features of the epidemic recently 
prevailing among us. Commenting upon this evidence, the 
editor of the ‘ London Medical Gazette’? observes— 


“We began the investigation already prejudiced in favour of the 
view entertained by Dr. Copland and other reputable authorities, 
namely, that before the year 1817 it was altogether unknown either 
in India or Europe, and that the materies morbi first sprang from 
the jungles of Jessore in that year. We must admit, however, that 
the description given by Dr. Trotter of cholera, as it was known to 
medical writers in 1753, has satisfied us that a much older date must 
be assigned to the first outbreak of this pestilence. His description 
is, perhaps, as complete as the state of pathology at that time would 
admit, and if we except the want of reference to any account of the 
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state of the renal secretion, all the marked peculiarities of the present 
disease are clearly indicated.”* 


Celsus, the Hippocrates of Rome, is quoted by Dr. Chambers 
to prove the existence of cholera, with serous discharges, in the 
first century; and in looking attentively at Dr. Hecker’s sum- 
mary of the statements of ancient medical writers, respecting the 
cardiac, or heart disease, referred to as early as the time of 
Alexander the Great, 300 years before Christ, it is impossible to 
resist the conclusion that they were describing, under another 
name, the last stage of malignant cholera. ‘The disease was called 
morbus cardiacus, not by medical writers, but by the people, who 
concluded the heart to be the seat of the malady from the irregular 
beatings and violent palpitations which were one of its symptoms. 
Other symptoms were “cold numbness of the limbs” (torpor 
frigidus ;) “ profuse and clammy perspirations ;” “a feeble and 
almost extinct pulse ;” “a thin and trembling voice ;” “a coun- 
tenance pale as death ;” “an insufferable oppression on the left 
side, or even over the whole chest ;” “ eyes sunk in the sockets, 
and, in fatal cases, the hands and feet turning blue ;” “ and while 
the heart, notwithstanding the universal coldness of the body, 
still beat violently, they, for the most part, retained possession of 


their senses.” Finally, “the nails became curved on their cold 
hands, and the skin wrinkled.”+ These are nearly the very ex- 
pressions used by Dr. Adair Crawford, in describing the last stage 
of malignant cholera, as it occurred in St. Petersburgh in 1848. 


“The whole surface of the body became as cold as marble, and 
covered sometimes with a clammy moisture; the pulse extremely 
feeble, and often imperceptible; the face sunk, and the features con- 
tracted to, sometimes nearly half their usual size; the eyes sunk deep 
in their sockets, and surrounded ;by a dark circle, and the pupils 
generally dilated. The cheeks, hands, feet, and nails assumed a 
leaden-blue or purplish colour, and likewise, though in a less ‘degree, 
the entire surface of the skin, whose functions seemed completely 
paralysed. One remarkable phenomenon was the sudden collapse of 
the soft parts of the body, the effect necessarily of all the vessels being 
nearly emptied of their fluids, and of the rapid absorption of the 
adipose substance; so that patients were reduced, sometimes in twenty- 
four hours, perhaps one-third or more of their previous size. The 
skin of the hands and feet was shrivelled up; the violence of the 
cramps usually diminished, though not always, and they were limited! 
chiefly to the hands and feet, which often remained contracted after 





* See the numbers of the ‘London Medical Gazette’ for September 28th 
and October 5th, 1849, in which numerous extracts from the work of Dr. 
Tralles are given at length. 

+ Hecker’s ‘ Epidemics of the Middle Ages,’ page 308. 
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death. The vomiting and diarrhcea were also less urgent; the tongue 
was moist, flabby, and cold; the respiration hurried, or else slow, and 
much oppressed with frequent deep sighing; the breath cold, the 
voice plaintive and reduced almost to a whisper. There was great 
heat, oppression, and anguish in the epigastrium and about the heart, 
to which regions all the suffering was referred.”* 


These facts are important, for they help to dispel much of that 
mystery about cholera which has made it the object of super- 
stitious terror, and point out the path to be followed by those 
who would learn the cause of epidemics and the means of obviat- 
ing their effects, It is a great step towards a true knowledge of 
the evil to discover that epidemics are not caprices of nature, to 
be regarded as original marvels, but periodical visitants, obeying 
therefore fixed laws which it may be possible to trace out by 
closely watching the recurrence of their operation. 

It is of vast moment, also, to the interests of humanity, in a 
moral as well as in a commercial view, to be thus enabled to get 
rid of that most mischievous of medical errors—the doctrine that 
epidemics, like the cholera, are propagated by contagion. We would 
guard this observation by an admission that in all cases of disease 
the air of an unventilated room may be rendered poisonous to the 
healthy by the sick, and that the sick may otherwise predispose 
the healthy to attack, by the influence upon the nervous system 
of fear and sympathy; but that the casual contact of strangers with 
the person or the clothes of a sick man has ever been a cause of 
the spread of cholera, or of any other epidemic, is a notion at 
variance alike with probability and fact. In a paper presented 
by Dr. Strong, of the Bengal army, to the Statistical Society, he 
states, that during the twenty years ending with 1847, there were 
deaths annually from cholera in the gaols under his superintend- 
ance, but that it did not spread ; never attacking more than one 
in nine of the inmates. But the sudden cessation of cholera in 
London at the close of the last autumn, and 'its equally sudden 
disappearance from other cities, after raging for an average inter- 
val of eight or ten weeks, demonstrates the fact that its propa- 
gation depends upon atmospherical conditions, and not upon 
haman intercourse. Even in the height of an epidemic season, 
the nurses and physicians in constant attendance on cholera 
patients, have not suffered more than the rest of the community, 
from the supposed danger of their exposed position, and have 
enjoyed comparative immunity where the arrangements of venti- 
lation and drainage have been perfect. In the general hospital 
of Hamburgh, no case of cholera occurred among its 1,600 in- 


* © Official Circular,’ for Oct. 10, 1848, 
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mates, although 117 cholera cases were admitted between the 7th 
and 22nd of September ;* and in London, at St. Bartholomew’s 
hospital, where 478 cholera patients were admitted during the 
past summer, of whom 199 died, the disease proved fatal to one 
only of the nurses of that institution, The attacks in other cases 
being confined to premonitory diarrhea, which, by prompt atten- 
tion, were speedily subdued. 

If it be said that its appearance in different countries has not 
been exactly simultaneous—that it is in India one year and in 
Europe the next—in France in the summer, and in England in 
the autumn, showing a march or progress like that attributed to 
contagion—the answer is, that neither do corresponding seasons 
always occur in different countries in precisely the same years or 
months. The weather is often wet in England when it is dry in 
Germany ; cold and dry in England when it is hot and damp in 
Russia; winds blow from different points of the compass, even 
within the same country—moving in eddies or circles ;+ elec- 
trical phenomena equally vary, and the course of epidemics must 
obviously vary with them. 5 

Little, however, remains to be said on this subject, after the 
able and conclusive reports of the Board of Health on the use- 
lessness of quarantine establishments as a means of prevention, 
in which the fallacy of popular ideas, on the supposed contagious 
character of epidemics, is fully exposed. For the interests of 
civilization, we trust that translated copies of this valuable report 
will be forwarded to every government of Europe and Asia with 
which we maintain friendly relations; and we think that the 
present cabinet will be wanting in its duty to the country, if they 
do not promptly act upon its recommendations, in abolishing 
during the next session, as an example to other nations, English 
quarantine regulations, and in otherwise exerting themselves to 
cause the example to be followed. Wherever the principle of 
quarantine is maintained, a standing lesson of inhumanity is 
inculcated. It is a practical mode of teaching the people the 
wisdom of abandoning the sick and leaving them to perish, as 
a cruel necessity; while, at the same time, it diverts the mind 
from an investigation of the true causes upon which the propaga- 
tion of epidemics chiefly depend. Upon the disastrous effects of 
quarantine in paralysing the trade and industry of commercial 
countries, we need offer no observation. They are now too well 
known to require comment. 

Quarantine regulations are a relic of the ignorance and super- 





* Report on Quarantine, page 23. 

+ A fact established by the very useful meteorological tables published in 
> Daily News; a further elucidation of Captain Reid’s theory of the law 
of storms, 
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stition of the middle ages. They were first established at Venice 
and in Italy about the close of the fifteenth century, in the vain 
but abortive hope of opposing a barrier to the eruption of the 
plague ; and bills of health were introduced about the period of 
the destruction of the French army, before Naples, by an epi- 
demic in 1528. The notion of the importance of a forty days’ 
detention was founded upon the religious ideas of the period, of 
some magical virtue residing in forty-day epochs. Christ had 
fasted forty days in the wilderness; forty days were asserted to 
be the limit of separation between acute and chronic diseases; 
forty days were assigned for the perfect recovery of lying-in 
women; forty days were supposed to be necessary for every 
change in the growth of a foetus; and forty days composed the 
philosophical month of the alchymists. Let us hope that we are 
not far from the time when, instead of lazarettos of imprisonment 
founded upon such puerile theories, marine hospitals will be 
established in every port for the immediate but voluntary occu- 
pation of all sick persons landing after a voyage, and that the 
principle of the forcible detention of a ship’s crew or passengers 
will be utterly abandoned. 

It may be observed here, that very little faith ought to be 
placed in the correctness of any of the numerous statements that 
have appeared of the precise course of the cholera in its march 
from Asia to Europe, from the date of its appearance at Jessore 
in 1817. We know of course the year and month when it broke 
out at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, in London, Paris, St. Petersburg, 
and other European cities; and we assume it to be true, that it 
had appeared as we are told, previously at Teflis, Astrachan, 
Saratoff, and other places of which we know little; but all 
these statements amount to nothing more than industrious collec- 
tions of newspaper paragraphs; and it will be obvious, on a 
moment’s reflection, that cholera may, and doubtless has appeared 
in a thousand places where there has been no newspaper reporter 
to testify of its existence. Who will prove to us that it was not 
raging last September in the interior of Thibet, or at the sources 
of the Niger, or on the banks of the Amazon? Even its existence 
last summer in the United States has been but little noticed in 
England; and although the mortality in many towns of the Union 
has been excessive, the contagionists have failed to explain to us 
when and by what mode it crossed the Atlantic ocean, and 
appeared, without local spontaneity of origin, at New York. 

We shall not, therefore, attempt to follow the narrative of any 
so-called history of the progress of cholera that has yet been 
written; and not to extend this paper to a length too great for the 
patience of the reader, we shall now confine ourselves to the sta- 
tistics of the disease as it manifested itself in Paris and London. 
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The following is an analysis of the principal facts connected 
with the appearance of cholera in Paris in 1832, drawn up by 
M. de Watteville.* 


“Cholera showed itself in Paris on the 26th of March, 1832; four 
persons were suddenly attacked, and died in a few hours. 

“The next day, March 27, six other individuals were attacked ; on 
the 28th, those attacked were 22 in number; on the 31st, there were 
300; and the cholera had already invaded 35 out of the 48 quarters 
of Paris. 

“Out of the 300 cholera patients on the 31st of March, 86 had 
ceased to exist before the end of that day. On the 2nd of April, the 
number of deaths amounted to more than 100; on the 3rd, to 200; 
the 5th, to 300. On the 9th, more than 1,200 individuals were 
attacked, and 814 died. In short, eighteen days after the breaking 
out of the malady, namely, on the 14th of April, the number of attacks 
was 13,000, with 7,000 deaths. 

“At length the virulence of the epidemic began to abate; on the 
15th of April, the number of deaths fell from 756 to 631; on the 30th 
they were but 114; and from the 17th of May to the 17th of June, no 
more than from 15 to 20 per diem occurred. All at once, this limit 
was exceeded; on the 9th of July, 71 persons succumbed to the 
malady ; on the 13th, 88 died; the next day, 107; on the 15th, 128 ; 
the 16th, 170; and the 18th, 225. But, on the 19th, the number of 
deaths decreased to 130, and this rapid diminution continuing daily, 
the alarm of the public began to subside. The epidemic went on 
decreasing up to the end of September, and on the Ist of October, the 
cholera was regarded as extinct. 

“The total duration of this epidemic, in Paris, was 129 days, or 27 
weeks, from the 26th of March to the 30th of September, or from the 
vernal to the autumnal equinox. 

“The period of augmentation or increase was 15 days, and that of 
diminution 62. Thus the second period lasted four times as long 
as the first. 

“The cholera carried off 18,402 individuals in the French capital, 
viz. :-— 

90 deaths. 
12,733 


June (from the 15th ‘to the 30th, second “inerease, 


descence) oe 
July... es 
August oe 
September 


ee 


General total .. os 


812 
recru- 
oe 602 
-« Baie 
ee 969 
oe 357 


-. 18,402 





* See the Journal des Economistes for April, 1849, a periodical of great 
merit, but too little known in this country. 


It is published by Guillaumin in 


Paris, and may be had of G, Luxford, Whitefriars-street, London. 
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“ This total of 18,402 comprised 9,170 men and 9,232 women ; and 
bears a proportion to the general population of 1 to 4,270. 
“ Of these 18,402 deaths, there were,— 


Under 5 years ofage .. 1,311 | From55to 60years.. 1,440 
From 5tol0O .. .. 392 60 to 65 . Lee 
so Bene « «aw BS 65 to 70 . 1,594 
15t020 .. .. & 75 to 80 ; 756 

20 to 25 ty ee ot 80 to 85 ° 207 
S5tedO .. j 85 to 90 ‘ 58 
30to 35, 2: 90 to 95 és 13 

35 to 40 oo «we Eg 95 to 100 1 
40to45 .. . 
45to50  .. Total .. .. 18,402 

50 to 55 oe ee 1,473 —_— 





“We may add, as a curious piece of information, the number of 
deaths which occurred in the different parts of houses, during the six 
months of the prevalence of the epidemic :— 


Ground floor on ee ia . ‘ 1,506 
First floor - ‘a wi a ea 2,868 
Second floor a ne 

Third floor 

Fourth floor 


Fifth, sixth, and seventh floors .. 
Not indicated os ‘a ae 


Total ea 


The last table, which M. de Watteville introduces as a curious 
piece of information, is the most important part of the whole. It 
establishes two facts upon which our attention cannot be too 
strongly fixed, and which there is abundant additional evidence to 
confirm—first, that the cholera does not attack the poor in pre- 
ference to the rich, where the poor are not unhealthfully lodged ; 
second, that the mortality is greatest where the air is the densest, 
namely, at its lowest level. In Paris, the reader is probably 
aware that few persons rent private houses as in England. The 
different classes of society occupy separate suites on the different 
floors of houses, built somewhat upon the plan of the chambers 
of our inns-of-law. The only persons who sleep on the ground- 
floor are the porters and their families, who suffered largely, 
although the number does not appear so great as on the next 
floor, because the ground is principally devoted to shops and 
warehouses. The premiére and seconde, or first and second floors, 
are exclusively occupied by classes in easy circumstances, and it 
will be noticed that it was among them that the greatest number 
of deaths occurred. Higher up live the families of the poorer 
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class, and it will be seen that there were fewer deaths on the 
third floors than on the second, fewer still on the fourth, and 
that the inmates of the attics or mansardes (always the very 
poorest of the poor), nearly escaped altogether. 

In noticing the return of the aggregate deaths in each of the 
different arrondissements of Paris, the same rule may be observed. 
The cholera made no distinction between rich and poor, nor 
between crowded and thinly inhabited districts. The mortality 
was greatest in proportion to the number of residents, where the 
houses were built on the lowest land. Thus it was greatest in the 
tenth arrondissement, which includes the fashionable Faubourg 
of St. Germain, where many of the houses are isolated and 
surrounded by gardens, but the level of which is low, corre- 
sponding with that of Lambeth in respect to London ; and it 
was in Lambeth where the ravages of cholera in the British 
Metropolis were the most severe during the late autumn. The 
smallest number of deaths occurred in the third arrondissement, 
which embraces part of the Faubourg Poissonniére and Mont- 
martre, inhabited by a poor population, but situated upon high 
ground. 

Next to the tenth arrondissement, the mortality was greatest 
in the eighth and ninth arrondissements ; the districts including 
the canals and ditches of the Marais and the Cité, which is an 
island, or collection of sand-banks in the middle of the Seine.* 
Here the cholera made considerable havoc, which is strangely 
enough attributed, by M. de Watteville, to the population being 
“poor and miserable,” although he had just before admitted 
that “it more especially attacked those whose professions com- 
manded competent means.” 

The returns explain another of the difficulties of this writer, 
who says that “the disease was not more formidable in places 
known to be infected by putrid emanations than in other 
localities,” forgetting the Marais, and alluding to the open reser- 
voirs of night-soil then existing (but since removed) at Mont- 
faucon, near Montmartre, the highest ground in Paris. It would 
not be there on the hill top that there would be any great concen- 





* The number of deaths in the various arrondissements of Paris, exclusive 
of those who died in the hospitals, were as follows :— 
lst arrondissement .. 600 8th arrondissement .. 1,306 
2nd ~» 535 9th oe 1239 
3rd »- 403 10th .. 1,685 
4th , ~~ aaa llth ee 1,051 
5th oo G19 12th os Teen 
6th .. 817 
7th oe 1,901 
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tration of malignant vapour; and we have to remember that, as 
gases follow the same law as fluids, the exhalations from Mont- 
faucon on cooling at night, would descend, not on the spot 
whence they rose, but mixing with other vapours would seek the 
lowest level, as naturally as a running stream. 

This is suggestive of the reason of the frequency of night 
attacks during severe epidemics, as remarked in the epidemics 
of the middle ages, as also during the late visitation, and in 
ordinary cases of marsh fever. It was in one night that 4,000 
perished in the plague of London of 1665. It was at night that 
the army of Sennacherib was destroyed. Both in England and 
on the continent a large proportion of the cholera cases, in its 
several forms, have been observed to have occurred between one 
and two o’clock in the morning. The “ danger of exposure to 
night air ” has been a theme of physicians from time immemorial ; 
but it is remarkable that they have never yet called in the aid of 
chemistry to account for the fact.* 

It is at night that the stratum of air nearest the ground must 
always be the most charged with the particles of animalized 
matter given out from the skin, and deleterious gases, such as 
carbonic acid gas, the product of respiration, and sulphuretted 
hydrogen, the product of the sewers. In the day, gases and 
vapourous substances of all kinds rise in the air by the rarefaction 
of heat ; at night when this rarefaction leaves them, they fall by an 
increase of gravity, if imperfectly mixed with the atmosphere, 
while the gases evolved during the night, instead of ascending, 
remain at nearly the same level. It is known that carbonic acid 
gas at a low temperature partakes so nearly of the nature of a 
fluid, that it may be poured out of one vessel into another: it 
rises at the temperature at which it is exhaled from the lungs, 
but its tendency is towards the floor, or the bed of the sleeper, 
in cold and unventilated rooms. 

At Hamburg, the alarm of cholera at night in some parts of 
the city, was so great, that on some occasions many refused to 
go to bed, lest they should be attacked unawares in their sleep. 
Sitting up, they probably kept their stoves or open fires burning 
for the sake of warmth, and that warmth giving the expansion to 
any deleterious gases present, which would best promote their 
escape, and promote their dilution in the atmosphere, the means 
of safety were thus unconsciously assured. At Sierra Leone, 
the natives have a practice in the sickly season of. keeping fires 
constantly burning in their huts at night, assigning that the fires 





* Formerly it was ascribed to lunar influences ; whence the phrase “ moon- 
struck,” and the scripture, “ the moon shall not smite thee by night.” 
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kept away the evil spirits, to which, in their ignorance, they 
attribute fever and ague. Latterly, Europeans have begun to 
adopt the same practice ; and those who have tried it, assert that 
they have now entire immunity from the tropical fevers to which 
they were formerly subject. 

In the epidemics of the middle ages, fires used to be lighted 
in the streets for the purification of the air; and in the plague of 
London, of 1665, fires in the streets were at one time kept burn- 
ing incessantly, till extinguished by a violent storm of rain. 
Latterly, trains of gunpowder have been fired, and cannon dis- 
charged, for the same object ; but it is obvious that these measures, 
although sound in principle, must necessarily, out of doors, be on 
too small a scale, as measured against an ocean of atmospheric 
air, to produce any sensible effect. Within doors, however, the 
case is different. It is quite possible to heat a room sufficiently 
to produce a rarefaction and consequent dilution of any malig- 
nant gases it may contain ; and it is of course the air of the room, 
and that alone at night, which comes into immediate contact 
with the lungs of a person sleeping. 

The mortality occasioned by cholera in Paris in 1849, appears 
to have very nearly corresponded with that of 1831-2, but there 
was this remarkable difference : in 1832, two-thirds of the deaths, 
12,733, of the whole number occurred in the month of Aprii, 
while, in the recent instance, the deaths in April were but 694, 
and the greatest mortality was in June.* In England, the dis- 
ease reached its greatest height in August and September, and 
has been much more violent than on its former visitation. In 
1831-2, the deaths from cholera in the metropolis were 5,275. 
In 1849, 13,631, exclusive of 2,981 deaths by diarrhcea ;+ and 





* The deaths in Paris from cholera, of persons who died at their own resi- 
dences in 1849, were as follows :— 
March ... <—- to July sa oe 499 
April oa «. 694 August ... «. 810 
May pa « 2436 September sos |©6€=.- G0 
June . 5,769 October ... 32 


To this must be added the deaths in the hospitals. The greatest mortality 
was in the neighbourhood of the Jardin des Plantes. 
t Deaths in London from Cholera, 1849. 
Quarter ending March 31 oe oie bic 516 
. June : a sas ne 268 
% September 30... os ee 12,847 


13,631 

Deaths in London from Diarrhoea, 1849 :— 
Quarter ending March 31 ses seo 284 
eo June 30 eee wae ois 240 

- September 30... ia coe = 9457 


2,981 
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the registrar-general’s reports for the whole of England and Wales 
show an excess of 60,492 deaths for the last summer quarter over 
the summer quarter of 1845—an excess principally to be attri- 
buted to the epidemic, the mortality of the quarter exceeding the 
average by 53 per cent. The effects of the epidemic may also be 
traced in a falling off in the number of births, which had been 
140,361 for the summer quarter of 1848, but only 135,200 in 
1849, exceeding the number of deaths by only 164; so that, if 
there be truth in the common estimate, that nearly 300,000 
persons have left the shores of the United Kingdom within the 
last twelvemonth, we have now a rapidly decreasing population. 
It may be noted also as probable, that population has remained 
stationary, or been turned back in its course throughout the 
world during the past year, for no part of the globe appears to 
have wholly escaped the ravages of the disease, and we hear of it 
as appearing at about one and the same time in Russia and 
Spain,* in Paris and New York, on the shores of the Medi- 





* “From Bangkok, the metropolis of the kingdom of Siam, we have received 
accounts to the 26th July. These communications give fearful details of the 
havoc wrought by the scourge cholera. At Quedah, thousands were carried off 
by cholera at the ye of the year; and passing from thence along the 
eastern coast of the Malayan peninsula, the scourge visited Tringanu, Pahang, 
and Calantan, where it still rages with much virulence. Passing eastward, at 
the commencement of June, it visited the provinces of Siam, and on June 7th 
broke out in the capital, Bangkok. So few cases occurred at this latter place 
that no alarm was excited; but on the 9th its ravages had increased to the 
extent of two or three hundred; and 80 persons within the city were carried 
to one wat, or burning-place. On June 11, and two succeeding days, the 
cholera raged with frightful virulence, carrying off rich and poor. An eye- 
witness, an American missionary, remarks that its horrors were beyond all 
description. The streets were thronged with the dead and dying; it was 
impossible to walk even a short distance without witnessing the dead bodies 
lying in all directions, exposed to a tropical sun, and persons were attacked 
whilst walking from one place to another. The inhabitants became panic- 
struck. The deaths were so numerous that to burn the corpses was impossible, 
and multitudes were thrown into the river just as they had died. In many 
of the wats four hundred bodies were burned each day, without parade or 
mourners ; they were placed like logs and left to the flames, or putrified on the 
ground. From correct returns it was ascertained that nearly three thousand 
perished daily in the city alone, whilst in the suburbs and provinces, the 
number is untold. From the government census it was ascertained at the 
end of twelve days that more than twenty thousand souls were swept from 
Bangkok, and within a radius of from twenty to thirty miles the deaths are 
estimated at thirty thousand. Amongst the early victims was Chau Khun 
Bodin, a noble of high rank, who commanded the Siamese troops against the 
Cochin-Chinese for possession of Cambodia, and who had returned to Bangkok 
but a few months previously, after an absence of ten years in the border war. 
In the sugar districts the fatality was also frightful, carrying off the Siamese by 
thousands, but being less fatal among the Chinese population.” —Daily News, 
October 29, 1849. 
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terranean and the banks of the Mississippi, the mortality in some 
places extending to the lower animals.* 

In all cases, however, we find the mortality has been greatest 
in low-lying districts. On high and naturally salubrious situa- 
tions, comparatively few deaths by cholera have occurred, and 
the mortality has even been less than usual. In London it was 
almost wholly confined to the banks of the river, the district 
between Waterloo Bridge and Battersea, which in the time of the 
Romans was an unreclaimed marsh ; and the low, but slightly more 
elevated, levels of Whitechapel, Bethnal Green, and Shoreditch. 
In the large parishes of Marylebone and St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, the greater part of which lie between 50 and 100 feet above 
high water mark, deaths were scarcely above the average, and 
nowhere exceeded the births. Although most destructive on the 
Surrey side of the river, the cholera did not touch the Surrey Hills.+ 
The returns to the registrar-general from parts of the country 
where the towns are situated on elevated lands, as in central 
and North Devon, Leicestershire, and the West Riding of York- 
shire, state the population to have been unusually healthy, and 
the deaths below the average. The exceptions have everywhere 
been of the kind that provethe rule. Cholera was fatal at Hud- 


dersfield among some labourers’ cottages, which although situated 
on a hill side, were without drainage, surrounded by filth and 
refuse, and exposed to the malaria of an uncleansed fish-pond. 
At Leeds, the deputy-registrar remarks, that although the 
ravages of cholera had been truly awful, it had been confined, in 
his district, almost exclusively to that part of the population that 





* Tt was publicly announced from the pulpit in St. Louis, on the Mississippi, 
a few days since, that there had been 8,000 victims to the pestilence in that 
city alone. So shocking were the ravages of cholera in i Ohio, that 
even after the population had been reduced from 300 to 600 by death, and 
by flight inspired by terror, the deaths averaged from 30 to 40 per day, for 
several days together. The physicians, a rare instance, deserted the town, 
but several other physicians very nobly repaired to the afflicted place from 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, and even from Philadelphia. A few of the most dis- 
tinguished men of Landusky, who resisted the panic and remained at home, 
perished by the epidemic, while many of those who fled also became victims. 
It is singular, that in Cincinnati both fowls and hogs have died in immense 
numbers, as if by an epidemic somewhat resembling the cholera; while at 
Wheeling, nearly all the cats have been carried off in a similar manner.—Cor- 
respondent of the Morning Chronicle. 

+ Nor the chalk hills of Kent. At Fairseat, situated on the Wrotham range, 
about 800 feet above the level of the sea, there is, near the residence of 
the Editor, a boarding school establishment for young ladies, containing 
forty-four pupils, amongst whom not a single case of sickness of the most 
ordinary kind, has occurred during the whole of the half-year ending‘with 
December, 1849. 
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dwelt in cellars, although sometimes better drained than the 
unoccupied cellars of other streets,—a circumstance which 
makes the deputy-registrar undervalue the importance of drain- 
age, he not perceiving that malignant vapours are not necessarily 
confined to the spot where they rise, but may flow from their 
own gravitation, or be drifted by the wind, into cellars a mile 
distant. 

The following is the proportion of deaths to the population in 
some of the towns where the mortality was greatest :— 


Deaths from Cholera during the summer quarter of 1849 :— 
Males. Females. 
Hull .. ee oe in 28 i 
Plymouth .. oe ee 38 
Merthyr Tydvil oe oe 39 
Portsea Island . 44 


Liverpool... ; 47 
Tynemouth .. o oe 61 
Bristol oe ee 66 78 


Of the numerous communications published by the Board of 
Health to throw light upon the causes of the epidemic, perhaps 
the following, addressed to Lord Carlisle by Mr. K. B. Martin, 
harbour-master of Ramsgate, is one of the most important. 


“ During the heats of the last days of August, having a considerable 
body of officers and men under my surveillance, I watched their state 
and habits with great care and anxiety. I knew they were exposed 
in no common degree to all the admitted predisposing causes. Some 
were occasionally at work in a sewer in progress ; others in a coffer- 
dam, surrounded by a fetid blue mud, and offensive sullage. ll 
were employed in a harbour partially dry at low-water, and with a 
hot sun, liable to exhalations from decomposed marine exuviz ; yet, to 
my great consolation, all these poor men, thus employed, continued 
well. The exception is extraordinary. ‘The crew of my steam towing- 
vessel Samson, continually employed in the fresh sea-breeze, when at 
home living in well-ventilated comfortable houses, temperate in their 
habits, hale and young ; and yet they were attacked, under the follow- 
ing curious and interesting circumstances. At midnight of the 31st 
of August, the Samson proceeded to the Goodwin Sands, where they 
were employed under the Trinity agent, assisting in work carried on 
there by that corporation. While there, at 3, a. m. on the Ist of 
September, a hot humid haze, with a bog-like smell, passed over 
them ; and the greater number of the men there employed instantly 
felt a nausea. ‘They were in two parties. One man at work on the 
sand was obliged to be carried to the boat ; and before they reached 
the steam-vessel at anchor, the cramps and spasm had supervened 
upon the vomitings : but here they found two of the party on board 
similarly affected, and after heaving up the anchor they returned with 
all the despatch they could to Ramsgate. Hot baths were immediately 
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put in requisition, and by proper medical treatment they were conva- 
lescent in a few days. Here, then, is a very marked case, without 
one known predisposing local cause; while our labourers escaped, 
surrounded by local and continual disadvantages. Doubtless it was 
atmospheric, and in the hot blast of pestilence which passed over 
them. * * * * * * x * 

“My men were carried home, where every comfort awaited them, 
and not a member of their families was infected.” 


The facts to be noticed here are—first, the connexion of 
cholera with “a humid haze with bog-like smell,” correspond- 
ing with the “stinking mists” remarked during the progress of 
the epidemics of the middle ages; and, second, the circumstance 
that it was soon after midnight, or at 3, a. m., when the crew 
of the Samson were attacked; while fourteen men who had 
been employed in the daytime in the docks, amid fetid exhala- 
tions, under a hot sun, continued well. Here we have again the 
most decisive evidence, not that fetid exhalations are harm- 
less, as Mr. Martin would seem to infer, but that they are least 
hurtful when most rapidly disengaged and expanded by the 
action of heat ; and that in their effects upon human beings, their 
malignity depends upon the accidents of temperature and winds 
that may cause them to sweep along the surface of the ground in 
a concentrated form. For aught that can be shown to the con- 
trary, the “humid haze” seen by Mr. Martin may have been 
impregnated with the sulphuretted hydrogen exhaled the day 
before from the very dock he has described. 

The presence of aqueous vapour appears to be one of the 
essential conditions of all epidemics; but the effect is not pro- 
duced by aqueous vapour alone, for an ordinary Scotch mist will 
hurt nobody; the vapour must be impregnated with poisonous 
gases. It, then, naturally produces the same effect upon the 
lungs as poisoned water upon the stomach; and here it may be 
observed, that in numerous cases, quoted by the registrars and 
the Board of Health—as for example, the deaths in Wandsworth- 
terrace—cholera has been directly induced by the contamination 
of a spring or well with a neighbouring sewer. No matter 
whether the elements of putridity enter the system in a gaseous 
or a liquid form, they will in either case produce a like result. 

It has been remarked that the summer of 1849 was not one of 
great humidity, but, on the contrary, an unusually dry season, 
less rain falling in latitude south of 53, than in the average of 
seasons, but more rain than the average in the north of England. 
A warm and dry season, however, is the one most favourable to 
the process of exhalation ; and in marshy districts, and on the 
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banks of rivers there is always a sufficiency of aqueous vapours 
to arrest the upward course of deleterious gases, and to hold 
them in combination. Although the season was warm and dry, 
Mr. Glaisher, of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, tells us that 
the period from August 20th to September 15th, when the 
cholera was at its height in London, “ was distinguished by a 
thick and stagnant atmosphere, and the air was for the most part 
close and oppressive.” Hie adds, that the movement of the air 
at the time was about one-half its usual amount. 


“On many days, when a strong breeze was blowing on the top of 
the observatory, and over Blackheath, there was not the slightest 
motion in the air near the banks of the Thames ; and this remarkable 
calm continued for some days together, particularly from August 19 to 
24, on the 29th, from September 1 to 10, and after September 15. 
On September 11 and 12 the whole mass of air at all places was in 
motion, and the first time for nearly three weeks the hills at Hampstead 
and Highgate were seen clearly from Greenwich. After the 15th of 
September to the end of the quarter the air was in very little motion. 

“From the published observations of the strength of the wind daily 
at all parts of the country, it would seem that the air has been for days 
together in a stagnant state at all places whose elevation above the sea 
is small.” 

The fall of rain in August was less than has fallen in any 
August since the year 1819; but heavy rains set in at the close 
of September, and whether or not from their influence in preci- 
pitating noxious vapours, and so purifying the air, the epidemic 
immediately decreased in violence, and shortly after disappeared. 

Another peculiarity of the late season has been an unusually 
small development of insect life. A snow storm and severe frost, 
the last week in April, would seem to have destroyed the ova and 
the Jarve of many of the insect tribes. The turnip-fly was missing 
in many districts, to the great relief of farmers, and butterflies 
were scarcely seen. This militates against the theory which 
attributes epidemics to swarms of animalcule ; a notion which has 
no other foundation than the fact that immense flights of locusts, 
and sometimes a rain like drops of blood (the red colour given 
by animalculz), have been occasionally observed at periods pre- 
ceding pestilence. 

An analogous theory produced some impression, in the alleged 
discovery by Mr. Brittain and Mr. Swayne, of cholera fungi in 
the intestinal canal: but many of the fungi described have since 
been found to exist in every stale loaf; and an able report, pre- 
sented to the Royal College of Physicians, has shown that the 
evidence is totally insufficient to establish fungi as a cause of 
epidemics, although every form of disease may lead to the 
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pomesinn of fungi of a peculiar character, as a subordinate 
symptom.* 

Another theory has attributed cholera to a deficiency in the 
atmosphere of ozone, a volatile product of hydrogen and oxygen, 
but with a larger proportion of oxygen than in water. Ozone has 
a deodorizing property, and is generated by electric action, and by 
combustion; on which account the exemption of Birmingham 
from cholera has been said to be occasioned by its great fires ; 
but although the beneficent influence of fires to those who are 
within their influence, is not to be doubted, several towns in 
which the furnaces are as numerous as in Birmingham suf- 
fered severely ; especially in the epidemic of 1832. Birmingham 
probably owes its comparative healthfulness to the dry and porous 
red sandstone on which the town is situated. The ozone theory, 
however, deserves some countenance from the fact that the season 
has been characterized by a low amount of electricity. This was 
observed by M. Quetelet at Paris, and by Mr. Glaisher, at Green- 
wich; and Dr. Adair Crawford states, that during the prevalence 
of cholera at St. Petersburg in June 1848, that “the electric 
machines could not be charged, and to a great extent lost their 
power,” and that “the disturbed condition of the electricity of 
the air was also indicated by the peculiarly depressed and uneasy 
state of feeling which almost every body complained of, more or 
less: some entirely losing their sleep, whilst others slept more 
heavily than usual.” + 

The Telluric theory is founded upon the observations of 
earthquakes and volcanic eruptions, as frequently accompanying 





* The following are the conclusions of the report, which is dated 
October 27, 1849. 


“1, Bodies presenting the characteristic forms of the so-called cholera fungi are 
not to be detected in the air, and, as far as our experiments have gone, not in the 
drinking water of infected places. 

“2. It is established that, under the term ‘annular bodies’ and ‘cholera cells, or 
fungi,’ there have been confounded many objects of various and totally distinct 
natures. 

“3. A large number of these have been traced to substances taken as food or 
medicine. 

“4, The origin of others is still doubtful, but these are clearly not fungi. 

“5, All the more remarkable forms are to be detected in the intestinal evacuations 
of persons labouring under diseases totally different in their nature from cholera. 

“ Lastly. We draw from these premises the general conclusion that the bodies 
found and described by Messrs. Brittain and Swayne are not the cause of cholera, and 
have no exclusive connexion with that disease; or, in other words, that the whole 
theory of the disease which has recently been propounded i is erroneous, as far as it 
is based on the existence of the bodies in question. 

“WILLIAM BALY, M.D. ? Cholera 
“WILLIAM W. GULL, M.D. § Sub-Committee.” 


Tt Official Circular, October 10, 1848, 
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epidemics, and from the death of fishes in great numbers, as 
if from the escape of gases, which have sometimes been seen 
after subterranean disturbances, bubbling up through the water. 
This subject is handled with great ability by Mr. John Parkin, 
in his treatise on the ‘ Remote Cause of Epidemics ;’ and we 
incline to the opinion, that the true cause of the changes in the 
condition of the atmosphere which produce epidemics, may be 
found in these internal commotions; but not so much in the 
escape of any subterranean gas, as from the variations they pro- 
duce in the currents of electricity, of which at present we know 
little or nothing. Some new agent, which is only occasionally 
present, there must of course be to produce a sudden vitiation 
of the air, in the same place where human beings, a month or two 
earlier or later, might breathe with comparative, if not perfect 
safety. Subterranean disturbance producing an altered direction 
of the electric currents, is perhaps the simplest hypothesis by 
which the phenomenon is to be explained, and it is that which 
best agrees with the important fact, that the intensity of the 
morbific influence, alike in cholera and in marsh fever, is greater 
by night than by day. The following remarks upon this head 
are by Dr. Kelsall :-— 


“ Any one who has witnessed the fearfully rapid course of blue 
cholera, can scarcely fail to be struck with the similarity of the 
disease to the symptoms of poisoning by some energetic agent; in 
fact, the patient appears to suffer from the effects of some specific 
volatile poison. Experiments have not supported the opinion that any 
peculiar electrical condition of the atmosphere has existed sufficient to 
generate a poison during the prevalence of the epidemic, but none have 
been instituted to ascertain the electrical condition of the earth’s sur- 
face at the same period. It is true that, according to present theories, 
any electrical condition of the earth is supposed to influence that of the 
atmosphere, but such may not be strictly the case; and now, with 
this petitio principii, if it be permitted to suppose an electric current 
traversing the earth with some yet unknown relation to the magnetic 
meridians, the generation of a specific poison might be thus imagined. 

“Cyanogen, prussic acid, strychnine, morphine, picrotoxine, and 
other vegetable poisons, are compounds of the four elementary gases, 
oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, and nitrogen, chemically united in various 
different proportions, each possessing widely different properties—the 
vegetable electricity of the laurel, the upas tiente, the poppy, the 
cocculus indicus, and the cinchona officinalis—each acting on these 
elements during the growth of the plants, to elaborate their several 
active principles. 

“A little variety in the proportions of the union of these four 
elements, produces vastly differing properties in the products—for 
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hydrogen, 2 of oxygen, and 1 of nitrogen; and strychnine, a substance 
very different in its properties, is composed of 30 atoms of carbon, 
16 of hydrogen, 3 of oxygen, and 1 of nitrogen. The following table of 
five of these vegetable principles will render the matter more clear :— 


Quinine is composed of os oe O? N 
Strychnine ss oe . C& HH OR 
Morphine is ‘és c« & Hé O' N 
Picrotoxine e ae o< = H’ Os 
Hydrocyanic acid ,, i a = H N 


* The substitution of phosphorus, sulphur, &c. for one or more of 
these elements, would also be productive of other poisonous agents. 

“ The requisite for deleterious products being constantly at hand on 
the surface, or immediately below the surface, of the ground, if there 
always existed a power which should cause their chemical combination, 
the inhabitants of the land would never be free from the effects of some 
resulting poison. The vicinity of drains and fetjd stagnant water is 
found by experience to be more favourable to the development of the 
cholera poison than dry open situations ; but the drains, cesspools, and 
putrid grave-yards of London have from time immemorial emitted the 
gases before alluded to, with sulphur and phosphorus, which in ordi- 
nary years have not resulted in the formation of this peculiar miasm, 
and there must be some reason why it should be so during the summer 
of 1849. A telluric electrical cause would account for the anomaly. 
In ordinary years the requisite elements are being constantly evolved, 
but remain inert because they are dissipated and blown away in the 
state of simple mixture: this year, if chemically united in certain 
unknown definite proportions, by the power of electricity, they may 
result in the formation of a volatile poison. 

“ But, although low and dirty localities evolve the requisite gases in 
greater abundance than cleanly situations, and so produce a greater 
amount of the miasm ; still as these gases must be present more or 
less everywhere, cholera would be liable to appear in every situation 
where the electrical stream should pass through, and this is borne out 
by the fact that no locality seems absolutely and entirely exempt from 
the visitation of cholera. If Birmingham or other places have enjoyed 
immunity from the disease, it is because the electrical current has not 
approached them. 

“If it be allowed that the symptoms of cholera are caused by the 
absorption into the blood of a specific volatile poison through the 
medium of the lungs, then, in proportion to the quantity of poison 
inhaled, will be the malignancy of the consequent effects, which are 
abortive efforts of the nervous system to eject it from the circulation 
along with the serum of the blood, which is poured in immense quan- 
tities into the intestines, so that the patient may (in a manner) be said 
to bleed to death ; and those slight cases of cholera, called choleraic 
diarrhoea, are occasioned by the absorption of small doses of this 
unknown poison, of which the system can rid itself with comparative 
facility. It may be that the flocculent deposit in the watery fluid 
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ejected from the*bowels #s the poison tsclf in combination with parti- 
cles of serum, which it has coagulated. 

There may probably be this analogy between the poison of cholera 
and that of common marsh fever. In swampy districts the electricity 
accompanying the sun’s rays, or the ordinary electricity of the atmos- 
phere, may act on the gaseous elements evolved by the swamp, and 
cause the chemical union of two or more of them in certain definite 
proportions, and thus produce a peculiar volatile poison, difficult or 
impossible to obtain by analysis, because it is composed of the same 
elements as the atmospheric air which holds it in solution—~. e., 
oxygen and nitrogen, with, perhaps, carbon or hydrogen in such 
infinitesimal quantity (as an atom or two of either) as to escape appre- 
ciation ; such a poison may occasion the phenomena of intermittent 
fever. But if a stream of electricity traverse the surface of the earth, 
either more powerful or of greater or less tension than that which 
elaborates the poison of marsh fever, then a different poison—(?. e., it 
may be composed of the very same elements, but combined in different 
atomic proportions) may be generated. In both cases the phenomena 
of the diseases consisting in abortive efforts of nature to rid herself of 
the noxious material.* 


Upon the above, which generally accords with our views, we 
have only to observe by way of further elucidation, that although 


cholera does not appear in all places where deleterious gases are 
present, the difference occasioned by altered currents of electricity 
would seem merely to be one of greater or less intensity. We 
are not to suppose that sulphuretted hydrogen can be breathed 
with impunity, either in diluted or concentrated doses. It has 
been rendered abundantly evident by the sanitary reports, that 
the elements of putrefaction, wherever they are breathed, will 
produce diseases of varying types and degrees of malignity. It 
has been asked why cholera should have been absent, both in 
1832 and 1849, from Lyons, one of the most ill-cleansed towns 
in France, the lower parts of which are subject to annual inunda- 
tions; the town being situated at the confluence of two rivers. 
But Lyons is rarely free from typhoidal fever, and at the present 
moment (December 1849), it is raging there in so severe a form, 
that its identity with cholera is beginning to be asserted. To 
account for apparent exceptions, we have only to remember that 
the greatest danger is not necessarily in the place where the gases 
are evolved, if rapidly disengaged by heat and dispersed by winds, 
but where the mist which they impregnate lodges at night, and 





* In one case where a patient recovered from cholera, she was shortly after- 
wards seized, every third evening, with the nausea, faintness, and sinking at 
the epigastrium which characterized the original attack, and always at the 
same hour; these symptoms quickly yielding to two or three doses of camphor. 
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this, although generally in the plains, may sometimes be on hill 
sides, or in the hollows and ravines of a mountainous country ; 
or again it may be at sea, as in the case we have quoted of the 
attack of the crew of a steam-boat on the Goodwin sands. It 
appears by no means improbable, that the coast of Africa, at 
the embouchure of its great rivers, would not be found sickly to 
Europeans, if those who visited it adopted the precaution of 
sleeping at night in an elevated region. They are safe above 
what is there called the “ fever level,’ whether by night or 
day; and the high table lands of South Abyssinia, although 
iwithin ten degrees of the line, are stated by Dr. Beke to be as 
' salubrious as any parts of England. 
Following out these conclusions, we think it will be found that 
ithe mortality of hospitals has always been greatest, other cir- 
cumstances the same, where they have been situated in a low and 
| marshy neighbourhood, or near the banks of a river, as the Hotel 
Dieu at Paris. 
In the cure of epidemics, the first step obviously is to escape 
from the cause that produces them. Where we are breathing a 
poisonous vapour no remedies can avail: to continue to breathe 
it must be death. The first care, therefore, of the patient should 
be, to change his lodging ; and he will not require any table of 
| levels for this purpose. A view about sunrise, from the top of 

any church steeple, will show him at a glance the level of the 
night mist. He should avoid that especially during the summer 
heats, as he would the white pall of the grave. 

When a patient cannot change his lodging, or be suddenly 
removed, the next care should be, to raise at night, by a fire in 
an open chimney, the temperature of the room in which he 
sleeps, sufficiently to dry up the vapour and rarify any deleterious 
gases that may be present. Upon the more medical part of the 
treatment that should be adopted for cholera patients, we again 
avail ourselves of the pen of Dr. Kelsall, 


“In the cases which I have observed where the patients did not 
sink irrecoverably at once, from inhaling an inordinate dose of the 
poison, the prognosis seemed to depend on one symptom, viz., the 
violence or long continuance of the serous purging and vomiting ; 
other bad symptoms appearing to depend on these. If much serum 
was poured into the intestines, then the cramps, &c., were proportion- 
ately severe; the sufferer became blue, and sunk to a certain point, 
when a crisis took place, and he gradually and slowly rose again— 
the stage of recovery progressing according to his ability to bear the 
great depletion he had undergone; providing always that this stage 
Was not officiously meddled with by the exhibition of food or physic. 
But if, with sufficient constitutional strength to bear safely the deple- 
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tion, the alimentary canal was burthened with the weakest aliment, 
or what is more, with indigestible drugs, then the patient’s only 
chance was often destroyed. In other words, a patient unencumbered 
with visceral disease and enjoying strong bodily vigour, being seized 
with cholera, the serous depletion, with its consequent symptoms, 
would continue until the whole of the poison was evacuated from the 
blood, and then a crisis would take place, and a restorative action 
commence. Such, I think, would be the course of the disease if the 
patient were left entirely to himself, and no impediments in the shape 
of aliments or drugs placed in the way. 

“ Throughout every phasis of this disease, from the premonitory 
diarrhea to collapse, and throughout the typhoid stage which too often 
succeeds the state of collapse, the digestive function is totally sus- 
pended. The nausea, rigors, disgust at the sight of food, the rapid 
passage of indigested aliments, &c. through the intestines, are sufficient 
indications of the condition of the alimentary apparatus at the com- 
mencement of an attack of cholera. The dreadful sensation of sinking 
at the pit of the stomach, so invariably mistaken by the patient for the 
pangs of hunger, during the state of collapse, and subsequent typhoid 
stage, is known to be a morbid symptom and not hunger, by the im- 
mediate rejection of the ingesta in most cases, either by vomiting or 
purging—if the cold white tongue, or bilious vomiting, were not already 
a sufficient guide to the state of the digestive organs. To attempt to 
force nutrition while this state of things continues, is absurd as it is 
pernicious ; for as nothing which is introduced into the alimentary 
canal can be assimilated, it must act only as a cause of irritation, and 
aggravate the mischief already going on. 

“Tf the stomach is not in working order we may as well expect 
sawdust to be digested as beef-tea, arrow-root, &c. and to the irritation 
of these aliments (?) during collapse, and subsequent typhus, I am 
persuaded that many persons owe their deaths, who would have 
survived had their stomachs been kept perfectly empty and at rest: 
indeed, it would be easy for me to quote some decided instances of 
the fact. 

«The presence of a little milk and water in the stomach of a person 
suffering under this stage of the disease being productive of such 
aggravation, it would not appear to require much arithmetic to calcu- 
late the effects of the chalk, calomel, turpentine, laudanum, aromatics, 
astringents, brandy, &c., which have been so extensively “ exhibited” 
for the cure of this morbid state of the alimentary canal. All that 
need be said on the matter is, that it would have been far better to 
have left the unfortunate patients alone than to have complicated 
their cases with the sufferings of indigestion, by stuffing them with 
these abominations. Those who survived this treatment have little 
to thank it for ; they got well in spite of the drugs, and should rather 
rejoice that the attack was originally a mild one (perhaps aggravated 
by the physic), and that their constitutions could withstand the 
combined effects of cholera, and the empirical means used to cure it. 
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“Chalk mixture, &c., may do very well as palliatives, and even 
cure diarrhoea when this is occasioned by the presence of an acid in 
the intestines ; but in malignant cholera the mucous membrane of the 
bowels is too busily engaged in pouring out serum to have time to 
think about manufacturing acids ; and as to the stoppage of this flow 
of serum by means of astringents, the thing is impossible, their very 
presence adding to the irritation and increasing the flood of serum, 
whereby the chalk and astringents are quickly swept away. Opiates 
are indicated, perhaps, because the patient suffers, or is expected to 
suffer severe spasms, but as these spasms are merely one of the 
symptoms of the disease, to give laudanum is only to oppose a 
symptom, while the blood-vessels of the bowels may continue to pour 
forth their serum. 

The exhibition of calomel is equally empirical and injurious, for 
besides that its presence in the stomach is a mechanical cause of irri- 
tation, it has no power whatever to alleviate any symptom: I have 
seen six or seven unfortunates during the stage of reaction, in a state 
of severe ptyalism, in whom the symptoms were just exactly the same 
as in others who had taken no mercury. That is to say, they still 
suffered from retching and vomiting of green bDilious liquid, then 
bilious purging, extreme prostration, and superadded, the miseries of 
salivation, which might well have been spared, for they would have 
recovered without the use of mercury at all. One patient who had 
been under similar treatment ten days, and was then (when [I first 
saw him) in a state of ptyalism, still continued to suffer, not only from 
retching and bilious purging every half-hour, but the cramps had not 
ceased, and though taking a daily abundant allowance of rice, sago, &c., 
he was rapidly losing strength. On stopping this man’s allowance of 
food, the cramps disappeared in a few hours, and he absolutely gained 
strength on no diet at all. Observing a rigid fast for four days, the 
stomach and bowels became tranquil, and then an occasional tea- 
spoonful of beef-tea was allowed, on which he thrived, and soon con- 
valesced. Here, then, is an example, both of the inutility of mercury, 
and the impropriety of harassing the disordered stomach of a cholera 
patient with food. 

“The premonitory symptoms of cholera generally commence by 
loss of appetite, sometimes attended by chills and flushes of heat. 
Thirst—a peculiar sensation of sinking at the pit of the stomach— 
rumbling in the bowels, like “the fermentation of yeast”—slight 
nausea—sometimes faintness—the tongue moist, flabby, generally 
whitish, and the point of the tongue cold to the touch; these are the 
premonitory symptoms of cholera, and if at this time camphor is had 
recourse to, it rarely fails to remove them speedily. If these first 
symptoms be disregarded, the patient soon becomes affected also with 
diarrhea (often painless), occasional eructations, and disposition to 
vomit; but even when the disease has advanced thus far, camphor 
will yet be often the best remedy. It will, at all events, arrest the 
diarrhoea with more certainty than other aromatics and astringents, 
without the disadvantage of imposing any labour on the disordered 
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stomach, because of its volatile property. But, from the first moment 
a patient observes the peculiar sensation of fermentation in the bowels, 


he should be cautioned to cease immediately from taking any kind of 


food whatever, and content himself with an occasional sip of cold water 
until all disarder of the bowels has disappeared.” 


The use of camphor in epidemics is of very ancient standing. 
It was recommended at the time of the Black Death by Gentilis 
of Foligno, an Italian physician of great celebrity. His theory 
of the epidemic of that period appears to have been the sound 
one—that it depended upon a pestilential state of the atmosphere, 
the effects of which might be best counteracted by disinfectants. 
He ordered, therefore, the cleansing of houses, sprinkling the 
floors with vinegar, and the healthy to wash with vinegar, to 
smell frequently of camphor and other volatile substances, and 
to maintain fires of odoriferous woods. Like other followers of 
Galen, however, he relied too much upon bleeding and purging 
at the commencement of an attack, and fell himself a victim to 
the disease, or to this mistake. 

Upon the necessity of a total abstinence from food in cases of 
cholera, Dr. Kensall further remarks that— 


“ While cholera prevailed in London, the sufferers were almost 
universally recommended to take food, to strengthen them, of which 
we have seen the result; for to this cause, conjoined to the liberal 
‘exhibition’ of indigestible drugs, much of the late mortality is due ; 
and many a case of cholera, which ran to extreme length, would 
speedily have been cut short, had the digestive organs been left 
in a state of perfect rest. Among the premonitory symptoms of 
cholera, loss of appetite is a common one, which of itself is a strong 
hint from nature to abstain from food; but the English are a people 
who regard with instinctive horror the slightest allusion to this reme- 
dial measure, so that the very man who would complacently bare his 
arm to the lancet, and submit to the loss of some two or three pounds 
of his vital fluid, contemplates with surprising dread the imposition of 
a few days’ fast, even though he may have no appetite to eat. 

“If the disease continues to gain ground the patient will suffer from 
intense thirst, heartburn, and the feeling of loss of appetite will degene- 
rate to an intense feeling of sinking at the epigastrium, which increases 
till it amounts to perfect anguish, a sensation which the patient mis- 
takes for the pangs of hunger, and is probably owing to some morbid 
condition of the nerves composing the solar plexus. Sometimes even 
an intelligent patient is aware that this feeling is not hunger, yet 
he imploringly demands oranges, apples, ginger-beer, milk, broth, 
water, &c., in large draughts, and if these be given to him they aggra- 
vate his sufferings by causing increased purging and vomiting, and 
anguish at the epigastrium. They must be denied and withheld with 
firmness, a teaspoonful of plain water only being allowed him every 
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few minutes, besides his teaspoonful of medicine. In a few hours, if 
his constitution be sufficiently strong to hold out under the trial, a 
crisis will take place, when the whole of the poison having been 
ejected from the system, the purging will cease, and with it the 
cramps ; the pulse will begin to regain a little power; warmth will 
return to the extremities, and to the tongue; the extreme thirst and 
craving for food will diminish, and the first step towards recovery 
will have taken place, which must not be marred by giving him food. 
The tongue will at this stage be found more or less furred (generally 
loaded and flabby), a sufficient indication that the stomach is still not 
in working condition, and that it must be left for a while in a state of 
perfect rest that it may recover itself ; and be it remembered that this 
cannot be effected by any medical legerdemain, for there is no drug in 
the pharmacoperia c: ipable of conjuri ng away this atony of the alimen- 
tary canal. The poison of cholera is e ejected through the mucous coat 
of the stomach and bowels, and by the liver; in its passage through 
these surfaces, it acts on them as it acts on the ejected serum which it 
coagulates, and nothing but perfect rest will enable the surfaces to 
resume their healthy condition. Abstinence from every kind of 
aliment must therefore still be persisted in until there is decided 
constipation of the bowels, and the tendency to retching has entirely 
ceased, small quantities of weak beef-tea may then be given in tea- 
spoonsful at a time ; but even then we must feel our way with great 
caution, and not commit the folly of attempting to force nutrition. If 
the tongue begin to clean, the more nutritious aliment may be given, 
disregarding entirely the constipation of the bowels ; for these two 
things, viz., constipation and cleaning of the tongue, will be found 
to proceed together, notwithsté nding any preconceived prejudices 
to the contrary, and the bowels will in due time open a passage for 
themselves without the use of purgatives. 

“ The worst and most fatal cases are those where the patient is 








overtaken with cholera on a full stomach (perhaps after eating a 
hearty supper), and is suddenly attacked with faintness, coldness of 
the tongue and surface, cramps, retching and purging of rice-water 
dejections, and other dangerous symptoms. In dealing with such a 
case the treatment had better be commenced by exciting “full vomiting 
of the undigested aliment, by means of draughts of tepid water in 
which a few drops of camphorated spirit have been mixed. But with 
the single exception of clearing the stomach of undigested aliment by 
means of draughts of tepid water, the patient should not be allowed 
to drink, however urgently he may entreat. The stomach must be 
kept empty ; the prime object being to check the vomiting and 
purging, but this will not cease if the stomach be distended with 
water, or, what is worse, by ¢ eruel, arrowroot, drugs, &c. 

“When the cramps, purging, vomiting, coldness, &c., have ceased, 
the patient must not be considered out of danger. Rice water dejec- 
tions may be succeeded by a thin, scanty, foetid, peasoup-like diarrhea ; 
and if this continue, and be accompanied by cerebral symptoms, his 
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condition is still very precarious. The skin is generally cool, pul 
slow and marked ; but restlessness, slight delirium, or disposition t 
coma, and the furred or glazed tongue, show that he is far from bein 
convalescent. This state strongly resembles typhus, and is probab; 
occasioned by the great loss of serum which has taken place durin 
the rice-water purging : few who unhappily degenerate into this con 
dition survive—from seven to twelve days, however, will decide th 
patient’s fate. 

“Post-mortem examinations of these cases show that the mucous 
coat of the bowels is diseased, and the mesenteric glands sympatheti- 
cally enlarged ; and, therefore, it is obvious that in such a state, the 
digestion and assimilation of food is impossible ; to feed the patient is 
consequently only to present a mechanical cause of aggravation to the 
organic mischief which has already commenced, and hasten his end, 
or destroy his only chance of recovery, while total abstinence will 
afford that rest to the diseased tissues which alone can enable the vital 
power to rectify the nascent lesion of the mucous membrane. 

“T have witnessed the recovery of several patients who were rapidly 
falling into this dangerous state, by keeping them entirely without 
food (in one instance for thirteen days) ; they all continued to suffer the 
painful sinking at the epigastrium, which is almost characteristic of the 
disease, and craved more or less for “victuals ;” but when, after this 
long fast, the tongue began to assume a more natural appearance, indi- 
cative of a return of some tonicity to the stomach, this morbid craving 
for food ceased, the patients very contentedly desiring only the small 
quantities of beef-tea which were then allowed to restore them gra- 
dually, according to the well-known rule of giving small quantities of 
such diet to persons whose bodily powers are brought to a low ebb by 
shipwreck and starvation. Under these circumstances, a boy aged 
eight years, was sentenced to total abstinence, at the same time that a 
medical gentleman prescribed “a generous diet.” He fasted six days, 
tossing about, and incessantly raving for victuals and drink, which his 
dry furred tongue, thin bilious dejections, and retching, warned his 
intelligent mother to withhold. Then, uneasy at her son’s long fast, 
she gave him one single teaspoonful of arrow-root made with milk, 
which was followed in less than ten minutes by alarming vomiting and 
purging, increased anguish in the epigastrium and abdomen, and deli- 
rium, which convinced her that though starvation be an extreme remedy, 
in it consisted the only hope of saving the life of her child. After this 
she gave him nothing but a few drops of cold water at a time, for 
seven long days; when the tongue began to appear natural, bowels 
and stomach tranquil, craving for food gone, and then, feeling her way 
cautiously with a few tea-spoonfuls of weak beef-tea, the boy slowly 
convalesced, and was ultimately restored to perfect health. Had she 
persisted in trying experiments to force a diseased stomach to do 
what it is incapable of, she would have experimented away the life 
of her son.” 
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We have given insertion to the above as the opinions of an old 
member of the Royal College of Surgeons, whose treatment of 
cholera we know to have been eminently successful. It may be 
a drawback to the estimation in which they should be held, in 
some quarters, that Dr. Kelsall has become a convert to the 
principles of homeopathy; a debateable ground where we do 
not follow him. The doctrine of similia similibus curantur, 
and the new theory of the superior efficacy of medicines infini- 
tesimally diluted, in their action upon the infinitesimal tissues of 
the mucous membrane, doubtless contain some element of truth, 
and are fit subjects for discussion; but recognizing as charac- 
teristic of human nature the general tendency of strong minds to 
extremes, we accept the advice of intelligent men, whether 
homeeopathists or allipathists, when it approves itself to our 
judgment; confining our private faith in all remedial measures 
to those which we think we understand. 

The assertion sometimes made, that the power of the globules 
of the homeeopathists often depends upon the imagination of the 
patient, whether true or not, is suggestivé of an undoubted fact, 
with which it would be well, in seasons of epidemic, if the public, 
and especially the clergy, should be made fully acquainted—that 
the mind acts upon the organs of digestion, in impairing or 
strengthening their functions, through the nervous system. 

It was formerly taught by physiologists, that the process of 
digestion depended chiefly upon the action as a solvent of an 
acidulated saliva, called the gastric juice, secreted by the glands 
of the stomach; but it is now generally believed that the solvent 
properties of the gastric juice are chiefly derived from the food 
itself, and that the first part of the process is a chemical action 
induced by the nervous system, through which some portions of 
the food pass through the stages of starch, sugar, alcohol, or 
perhaps lactic acid, and the whole is converted into the pulpy 
state which is termed chyme. It has been proved by experi- 
ment, that by a separation in the neck of an animal of the par 
vagum, or eighth pair of nerves, the functions of digestion are 
interrupted, and almost entirely destroyed ; and it is remarkable, 
as showing the connexion of the nervous system with the electric 
fluid, and perhaps of a low state of atmospheric electricity with 
diarrhoea, that digestion may be renewed for a considerable time, 
by exposing the mutilated nerves to the galvanic action of a vol- 
taic battery.* 





* This subject has been ably discussed by Dr. Robert Dundas Thomson, 
lecturer on practical chemistry at the University of Glasgow, in his ‘ Experi- 
mental researches on the food of animals.’ He remarks upon the influence of 
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We may thus account, and with tolerable clearness, for the 
enfeebling and other fatal effects of fear, grief, and great mental 
anxiety. A shock is given to the nervous system, which inter- 
rupts the process of assimilation. The food taken ceases to 
nourish, and perhaps becomes converted into poisonous com- 
pounds. And, on the other hand, we may see why hope, joy, and 
great faith in a physician, act as restoratives to health. The 
wonted action of the nervous system is renewed, the functions 
of digestion are strengthened, and the waste of the solids and 
fluids of the system repaired. 

We would have these facts brought before the attention of the 
clergy, because if incontrovertable, as we regard them, it follows 
that the efforts which were made by many of their body to procure 
the sanction of government for a national fast (which it is to the 
credit of the present ministry that it had the firmness to resist), 
and their successful efforts for local fasts in different parts of the 





the nervous system, that the pulse beats quicker the moment food has been 
swallowed, and that when faint with hunger we feel immediately refreshed 
after eating, and long before the food can have been assimilated with the 
blood. He adds that— 


“So remarkable is the influence of even simple food on the nerves, when 
abstinence has been practised for some time, that it may be interesting to quote the 
following case, in which intoxication was produced by the stimulus of oysters alone. 

“In the well known mutiny of the Bounty, Captain Bligh was set adrift in boats, 
with twenty-five men, about the end of April, in the neighbourhood of the Friendly 
Islands, and was left to make his way to the coast of New Holland in such a 
precarious conveyance. At the end of May they reached that coast after under- 
going the greatest privations, the daily allowance for each man having been one 
twenty-fifth of a pound of bread, a quarter of a pint of water, and occasionally a 
teaspoonful or two of rum. Parties went on shore, and returned highly rejoiced at 
having found plenty of oysters and fresh water. Soon, however, the symptoms of 
having eaten too much began to frighten some of us ; but on questioning others who 
had taken a little more moderate allowance their minds were a little quieted. The 
others, however, became equally alarmed in their turn, dreading that such symptoms 
(which resembled intoxication) would come on, and that they were all poisoned, so 
that they regarded each other with the strongest marks of apprehension, uncertain 
what would be the issue of their imprudence. Similar observations have been made 
under other circumstances. Dr. Beddoe states that persons who have been shut up 
in a coal work from the falling in of the sides of a pit, and have had nothing to 
eat for four or five days, will be as much intoxicated by a basin of broth, as an 
ordinary person by three or four quarts of strong beer. In descending the Gharra, 
a tributary of the Indus, Mr. Atkinson states (‘ Account of Expedition into Affghan- 
istan, in 1839-40,’ p. 66), that on two occasions, during the passage, he witnessed 
the intoxicating effects of food. To induce the Punjaubees to exert themselves a 
little more, {he promised them a ram, which they consider a great delicacy, for a 
feast, their general fare consisting of rice and vegetables, made palatable with 
spices. The ram was killed, and they dined most luxuriously, stuffing themselves 
as if they were never to eat again. After an hour or two, to his great surprise and 
amusement, the expression of their countenances, their jabbering and gesticulation, 
— clearly that the feast had produced the same effect as any intoxicating spirit 
or drug.’ 
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country, were, like the processions of the flagellants at the time of 
the Black Death, the means of spreading alarm and fear, and 
therefore of aggravating the evils of the calamity sought to be 
averted. Very numerous have been the cases recorded of persons 
the most nervously anxious to secure themselves against the infec- 
tion of cholera, falling among its first victims ; and the reason is 
now apparent.* 

Dr. Johnson observes, that the influence of fear, anxiety, or 
surprise, will frequently induce attacks of asthma, which is 
another affection of the nervous system, producing a spasmodic 
contraction of the bronchial tubes ;—and it is again to be 
remarked that the attacks of this disease, as in cholera, are the 
most frequent in the middle of the night, or at an early hour in 
the morning; showing an analogy in the cause of both. The 
cure, where there is no organic mischief, is found in removal to 
a purer air, and in cold water ablutions of the whole body, but 
especially of the spine, with active exercise afterwards. To this 
extent the hydropathic treatment is the best that can be adopted 
by all who would fortify the system, whether against asthma, or 
any of the epidemics which have been the subject of this paper ; 
and its invigorating effects in bracing the nerves and improving 
the tone of the stomach, will not be doubted for an instant, by 
any one who has tried the experiment and habitually repeated it.t 


It would be a work of supererogation to enter into an exposi- 
tion of the remedial measures recommended in the sanitary 
reports and by the Health of Towns’ Commissioners, for 
increasing the salubrity of human habitations. The necessity of 
drainage,—of a continuous, instead of an intermittent, water 
supply,—of the abolition of the practice of intramural burials,— 
of the removal of city slaughter-houses,—and of the prevention 
of overcrowding, has now been universally discussed by the 
press, and is beginning to be generally understood. It is reason- 
able to believe that some legislative and administrative fruits may 
now be expected from the agitation of these subjects; and we 
will therefore point out only two or three practical applications 
of the principles they involve, which should not be overlooked. 





* Public fasts are entirely of Rabbinical origin. Moses instituted public 
festivals, but not a single fast. Christ emphatically condemned even the 
appearing to fast in public. National thanksgiving days, are of course, open 
on sanitary grounds, to no other objection than that, when not held on Sun- 
days, they are often to the poor man, fasts in disguise, which, certainly, there 
is no authority in the New Testament to enforce. 

+ ‘ The Domestic Practice of Hydropathy,’ by Edward Johnson, M.D. Awork 
to be consulted by all who would investigate for themselves the laws of health, 
and dispense as much as possible with the very questionable aid of the 
apothecary. 

Vou. LIL—No. Il. 2B 
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First, with respect to drainage. We have seen that the 
greatest mortality is invariably found in the lowest lying dis- 
tricts. It is with them, therefore, independently of all consi- 
derations of outfall, that the work should begin. ‘The work may 
be difficult, as in London on the Surrey side of the river, where 
the roadway is frequently below the level of high water, but it is 
the first difficulty with which we should grapple. 

Second, with respect to the overcrowding of habitations. It 
is again in low-lying districts where this overcrowding is the most 
fatal. The lower the level of the habitations, the greater is the 
necessity for their thorough ventilation. We would, therefore, 
have the municipal authorities of towns form a fund, to be 
assisted where needful with government grants, to pull down at 
once the houses of all back courts and alleys situate on the banks 
of rivers, or about the same level. In a report by Dr. Laycock, 
on the sanitary state of York, he has shown, that a dark and 
filthy court thus situated, where the cholera broke out in 1832, 
was the very spot where the plague first appeared in that city in 
1551 and 1604.* And it is satisfactory to find, that the destruc- 
tion of similar nests of pestilence at Hamburgh by the fire of 
1842, and the subsequent construction, under the superintend- 
ance of Mr. Lindley, of broad and well-drained thoroughfares, 
has led to the nearly total exemption from cholera in 1849, of the 
same localities which suffered so severely in 1832. In con- 
nexion with this object, we trust it may be permitted us to hope, 
that the evaporating surface of the mud banks of the Thames 
may at last give place to a terraced embankment, worthy the 
metropolis of a great empire. 

And lastly, with respect to light. From tenderness for the 
position of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Health of Towns’ 
Commissioners refrained from reporting upon the baneful ten- 
dencies of a system of taxation which offers a direct encourage- 
ment, in the shape of a pecuniary saving, to the blocking out of 
light and air, and at the same time induces habits of personal 
uncleanliness. The evidence collected, however, upon this sub- 
ject was printed, and the responsibility of neglecting it, after 
the late painful visitation, will, we imagine, be too serious to 
be longer incurred by any government; and we anticipate, if 
not the abolition of the window duty, at least its commutation 
into a house tax in the ensuing session. Let it be remembered, 
that without permission to open an unlimited number of windows, 
no system of ventilation can be rendered perfect. It is in the 


* First Report of the Health of Towns’ Commissioners, vol. i. p- 261. 
} Official Circular for January 27, 1849; Mr. Grainger’s Report. 
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cellars, closets, and roofs now rendered dark by the tax-gatherer 
that mephitic vapours are most collected, and to disperse them 
we require not merely the fresh air from without, stealthily intro- 
duced by ventilating apertures, but the warmth of the sun to rarify 
the gases there confined, and facilitate their escape. 

Light is also a chemical agent, and the character of the gases 
evolved from various substances is dependent upon its action. 
In the respiration of plants less oxygen, and a greater quantity 
of carbonic acid gas, is given out at night than by day, In the 
germination of seed, carbonic acid gas is freely liberated ; a process 
by which the starch of the seed is converted into sugar for the 
nourishment of the young roots ; but the seed must for this object 
be supplied with moisture, and deprived of light. It is, there- 
fore, quite certain that in all dark and damp situations there is a 
constant vitiation of the air from the germination of the seed of 
mosses, or fungi. Deprived of light, however, plants, after they 
have appeared above the ground, will not thrive: they grow 
devoid of colour, and without fibre, like the cedery, which is made 
white and crisp for the table by earthing up the stem. With 
light, plants gain both colour and fibre, and it is most interesting 
to learn that the process by which this is effected is one which at 
the same time purifies the air, and renders it fit for animal 
respiration. The carbonic acid gas, says Dr. Carpenter, “is 
decomposed by the green parts of the surface of plants, and the 
solid carbon fixed in their tissues ; while the oxygen is set free.”* 

Upon the action of light upon the nervous system, and its con- 
sequent influence upon human health, a treatise might be written. 

ivery physician can testify to the restorative effects of a gleam 

of sunshine, and the corresponding depression of mind and body 
produced by living in a gloomy apartment. But enough has 
been said to induce reflection, and too much earnestness has 
now been awakened upon sanitary questions, to permit us to 
doubt the result. 


- * 





* © Vegetable Physiology,’ page 176. 
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Arr. 11.—Woman’s Mission. John W. Parker, West Strand. 
Thirteenth Edition. 1849. 


HERE are those who regard the spiritual organization of 
man and woman to be one and the same, modified by cir- 
cumstance ;—the superior physical strength of the man, by means 
of which through long ages, and before machinery existed, he 
was enabled to build, fight, and do greater things to reduce to 
order a world as yet unmeet for him, and also to keep and reign 
over what he had won—and the lesser strength of the woman, 
the natural position of wife and mother—have been the circum- 
stances, they say, sufficient to account for all mental difference ; 
but that, let an accident, or rather let some great moral necessity 
appear, and the woman is found to act boldly, constantly, and 
with the judgment of the man; while he, if circumstance require 
it, evinces tenderness as deep, and sensibility as subtle, as she 
ever manifests. 

This view of the case may be the right one—may be the one 
that time shall prove true on earth, and in some other sphere; 
physical strength equalized, its necessity perchance gone, sex 
destroyed, the streams of light descending from the Infinite on 
each, shall be known to be the same, differing only in degree. 

There is, however, some word differing from this that seems 
truer to us, and we shall speak with diffidence; for it is very 
clear that we know little, man or woman, of our being, and our 
true work, or the spirit that should inform the latter. Our 
wisdom, too, halts behind the little that we do know; but a 
belief that God made man and woman, is guiding their destiny 
on earth, and that the result can be no world-wide mistake, is 
strong within us. The physical, the material world is to become 
spiritualized—is to speak to our whole natures ; and it is evident 
now, that some few ages hence there will be an almost universal 
demand among us, not so much for each other’s work, as for the 
motive of such work. Looking forward through the seemingly 
endless vista of the world’s future, the imagination becomes 
warmed, purified, exalted by the sight of those noble workers. 
Self, gone from among them, with ambition, love of distinction, 
and self-complacency, untiringly we see them sow and reap 
on the shores of the great Eternity, knowing that the little 
blossom they rear will be gathered by the Eternal, and, in 
the meanwhile, make the air around rich with its fragrance. 
No matter whither it be borne—how silent its ministry—the 
little seed shall be sown with most earnest care, watched 
with sublimest patience; yet all their fellows see perchance 
is a smile that seemeth to them not of earth; for the wind 
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may have borne the fragrance aloft, and just yet it descendeth 
not. But is real work of all kinds, in the future or present 
time, to be done indiscriminately by man or woman? and, 
if so, why were two likes created? and we cannot hold that 
the question of sex, or its result, is a sufficient answer. “ Man 
was not formed for bread alone,” but is man in virtue of his 
soul, that has chosen for itself, indeed, so beautiful a temple that 
we can only approach it with reverence, and find in it endless 
subject for grateful admiration. But this, in all its beauty, is but 
the altar, not the sacrifice, and has to be obedient to the soul, 
which is the Alpha and Omega of the whole matter: man, in 
short, that which lives after him engraven on the marble or the 
page—that which the angels welcome to their home, and to 
which God shall say, “ Well done!” 

The work of the present and the future is work for individuals ; 
each is. to work after his kind, doing the thing he is best fitted to 
do right earnestly ; the result of such work on the community is 
a secondary affair, a consequence, a wise, loving ordinance of 
God, which consequence re-acts again and again, it may be on 
the individual who is the cause. Then, real social life, mutual 
help and sympathy, are not only words, but represent living 
truth. And man cannot live a gracious whole life of thought and 
act without not only being true and loving himself, but feeling 
the action of such state around him,-and also from the love and 
truth of others. He is no hermit; he must speak with, work 
with his fellow-men: they may not understand him, but he will 
speak: he will wander to-and-fro the land from Nazareth to 
Jerusalem, and will sow words of help and sympathy on the 
wind, knowing that the centuries as they pass shall garner them 
up; and it is not that he wills to, but must speak. 

This action and re-action of individuals on each other is it 
various but in degree and what is induced by a difference of sex ? 
If God has appointed man and woman to do exactly the same work 
this must be the case. We incline to consider this action different 
in kind, and that the native elementary spiritual difference be- 
tween man and woman is their great difference, one that throws 
all others into the shade—a difference that stands in bolder relief 
as the being becomes developed—a difference that created social 
life, a community of sympathy, and that contains within itself a 
germ not yet expanded of most beautiful joy and mutual stimu- 
lus—a difference that can only be annihilated in heaven by their 
two spirits becoming ene. Men are sometimes woman-like, and 
women man-like ; but such are exceptions proving the rule, and 
not true of the species. Where there are admirable examples 
of this, as in the case of a woman who, at the death of her lius- 
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band, to preserve his name in honour, or through love of her 
children, assumes his duties and discharges them well, we find 
that a delicate conscience and devoted love have prescribed her 
work to her, which she will perform to the death. The true 
metaphysician looks on such with deep respect, while he would 
rather see them labouring in other fields, knowing that what by 
nature can be done best, is best for individuals and man that it 
should be done. There are again some women earnest in saving 
their souls, and altogether disappointed with the aims of other 
women about them, their frivolity in word and act, the number- 
less petty channels through which they consent that their power 
of thought and feeling should flow, their inanity and conven- 
tionalism, with the entire absence in the mass, of strength, posi- 
tive work, and heroic feeling, that incline to make the character 
of man a standard by which to form their own. But it will not 
do; industry and holy definite purpose mark their career. If 
they could become men we should accept them for that, and 
love and respect them as such; but they do not; are neither man 
nor woman, and do not act finely on those around them, ever 
winning by their work and life more respect than love; for we 
may respect where we cannot love, while love necessitates 
respect, 

This is a mere question of sex, we hear some say. Such 
women live a life of thought, duty, and universal love: their 
hearts are somewhat warm, but love, as exemplified in the 
wife or mother, exists not as an idea with them; but stern 
duty by themselves, and loving duty to others, is sole queen 
within. They are of no sex, and hence the difference. Most 
emphatically do we say No! to this, and that the Man, pro- 
perly so called, disclaims sex to be the basis of the influence 
that woman, properly so called, exercises over him. He affirms 
that sex is not even included; that could a man speak, act, 
be so, with regard to him, the result would be the same: that 
the true woman speaks to every true man who sees her, refining 
and exalting his intellect and feeling, making him indeed know 
his true manhood to consist in the noble action of his soul. She 
sends him from her with all the subtle threads of his being in 
firmer tension, and remembering only that he too “ is a little lower 
than the angels.” She can make him work, and dare even death 
for his work, and his heart ever beating with the love of the 
{highest love. She can do this without knowing it, and because 
_ genius is influence. Yes; to warm, to cherish into purer 
ife the motive that shall lead to the heroic act—this is her genius, 
her madness, her song flowing out, she knows not how, going 
she knows not whither, but returning never again. The woman 
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evenly developed, unfolded after her own type, the one God 
struck approvingly when she was created, differs from man then 
in this—in possessing a greater capacity—a greater genius to 
influence. She influences through no direct exercise of power, 
but because she must. Influence breathes from her, and informs 
every thing and creature around, and we are only conscious of it 
by its results. 

How different is the power that men exercise! Less subtle, 
we see in it this or that element of their characters; can nearly 
analyse it, can readily perceive why it has failed here, and 
been so powerful there; it is more voluntary—in short, it is not 
his genius. And this is the only element which wins most perfect 
faith while it ever slips from the fingers of the logician. A 
stream of fire ever breathing upwards. Can ye not see it? Rejoice 
then, and tremble. Sospoken to, courage is gone to question its 
essence, and we find faith to be the only homage it will receive. 
The true woman informs everything, influences all people, men 
and women; while to the former she, has more to say, and for 
this reason, hers is also the genius of every woman in greater or 
less degree, and they already know some words that fall from her 
lips; but with man she is an un-read book, the whole pages of 
which he can never turn, nor really know her unless she wills it. 
We find from the biographies of all great novelists and dramatists, 
both at home and abroad, that they have sought to win her to 
be communicative, to reveal the subtle threads in her intellect 
and affections that are distinctive—are her own; aye, more her 
own than her different and more delicate physique, for this, as a 
garment, she will one day throw aside. She gives to and receives 
more good from man than woman—that is if she be fashioned 
after her own type, if she be truly woman, for we do not study 
the book the whole contents of which we know, or have strong 
intuitions of; like is not hungry for like, but for difference— dif- 
ference, however, that shall create harmony. Men find in men, 
and women in women, similar chords of greater or lesser intensity 
of sound, but of the same kind. In each other, chords beyond 
the compass of their respective instruments to make, yet pos- 
sessing knowledge, power, and beauty. 

Men and women cannot, it seems to us, be what they may 
without each other; cannot develope fairly the love and know- 
ledge that shall lead to wisdom without; thought and act shall 
want much strength and clearness, purity and fire, without; 
and any kind of social intercourse, so it be honest, shall be 
better for both than none, though the further removed it be 
from a high standard the less beneficent the result must be. 
In their difference they are strong, and while the one cannot 
do without the other, each is a distinctness, an individual, 
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working not from the other, but from a law of his or her own 
being, and finding, as that law is better obeyed, the varied rela- 
tionships with each other, from that of marriage to the most 
passing communion, become more subtle, intimate, and enduring. 
We think this could hardly be if there did not exist a great 
spiritual difference ; for the developed man or woman, with intel- 
lect and passion spiritualized, would less and less care for love as 
it exists in marriage, or, with a thorough christianizing of their 
whole nature, we should often see unions of kind. Instead of 
this, we find that it is the high-natured creature in man or woman 
who alone understands the depth and beauty of the fullest love, 
and is revealing the same to us in faint glimpses. And the 
woman will be the first teacher here. The faculty for a noble 
love is in man, but as yet very partially awake, and with much 
pain and privation will she have to draw it into vigorous life, to 
make him feel its worth, its distinctiveness—not merely entire 
personal distinctiveness, but that the true marriage requires from 
both a virgin spirit of love for it to be blessed in itself or its 
results. It is with her children she will begin, and must win the 
victory, though the monster be Hydra, and the whole way of the 
world be against her. For this and other kindred work was her 
gift of influence given, and for these is it even now exerted. 

We need not say, alas! that we are speaking of women that are 
to be met anywhere—at the ball, the conversazione, the theatre, or 
at the less-pretending evening party, and still less will we allow 
that we are unravelling a fair vision. We speak of what is to be 
traced in woman as God made her, and not as the world and 
herself have fashioned her. The unsightly and meaningless 
edifice we sweep away, and find the foundations are capable of 
supporting a building of more strength and beauty. What seems 
may not Je: what has seemed for ages may not be. Man and 
woman are no mistake, and God has never repented of having 
made them, though falsehood, hatred, and uncleanness have been 
with us, and though these latter seem, indeed, most positive facts— 
have the practice of all ages as a guarantee for their existence— 
nevertheless they are not; they are a disease, ungraceful parasites 
that have checked the expansion of the tree, even hid its propor- 
tions while feeding their unbeauteousness with its vital stream, but 
which shall be torn off ere life be endangered, to be forgotten, to 
die unnourished. It were an ingenious undertaking, and true 
as ingenious, to prove that nothing wrong is, when we require as 
a testimony of its existence the Eternal Before and After; which 
if we had we should see the uneven threads running comparatively 
a very short way ; even at first, then losing the law of their move- 
ment, forgetting that it must be divine, and even again at last when 
the memory has returned. For He who first shadowed the line of 
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that thread from the one great silence to the other, shall he not 
rule its movement! Make it uneven as we will, unloving, un- 
gracious work though it be, so infinite is the love that would 
be even now a living atmosphere of joy around, teaching us to 
solve many of the painful enigmas that weigh down the spirit, 
that the time must come, when with trouble enough, and hands all 
unskilled indeed, we shall have to weave the threads aright, and 
because joy lies that way. 

Much, then, that seems proper to woman, and some of her 
so-called weaknesses and attractions, may be considered dependent 
on circumstance, and that circumstance a want of development. 
Nor is it work alone that can develope a nature,—for if so, the 
peasant-labourer’s wife has work enough,—nor the absence of the 
necessity for labour with the leisure it involves,—for how many 
ennuyé spirits do we trace in assemblies where rank and fortune 
have gathered their pet children together! The work must be true 
to the movement of the soul, must be woman’s work. We cannot 
realize as woman the one who goes round in the mill of merely 
mechanical daily work; and the kindness, industry, and constancy 
evinced in her labour for others that may occasionally loom out, 
only make us feel more strongly that she may and should be other 
than she is. With intellect hardly opened, better, more than 
she seems through her little power of expression, her eye and 
ear unknowing of the beauty spread around her, doing, using 
many things that through their suggestiveness could speak to 
her, but do not—for no channel has been opened through which 
may flow any such knowledge to her soul—she is not the type 
of her species, though earning a right to live, and winning an 
instinctive respect therefore. But not with her does the poet 
in his dreams of love hold converse, and no mistress of his 
soul isshe. And even still less so, though on the first glance 
it may seem the contrary, does the woman of rank, as we 
often find her, afford us a type. Possessing a mind highly 
cultivated, a thing of most exquisite nerves, which often co- 
exist with heartlessness of nature while they seem to guarantee the 
deepest sensibility, intensely selfish, brilliant, radiant with smiles, 
beautiful in all perfect grace of movement and attire, and all this 
through love of self ; one who translates her high gift of influence, 
her power of intuitive perception into the characters of others, 
realizing all their subtleties, into the word tact; turning wiser and 
more loving natures than her own right and left ;—having found 
out what gifts heaven has bestowed on her, in what she is different 
from those whom she seeks to influence ;—her objects men,— 
and the women in her path, those lesser useless cards that she 
sacrifices any how, because being in her hand they must all be 
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played—she uses these gifts to do any but God’s service. We 
can only wish she had a conscience, for influence she must. 
What is in her must come out. The river must flow on somehow, 
in its channel calling flowers and fruit from afar, or sweeping 
away the villages on the plain. So is it with her. Cultivation, 
exquisite nerves, and sweetest grace are not at fault, nor 
unwomanly are they; and some deeper word must be spoken to 
account for their being laid on the altar of self. 

Not finding the type of woman here, we shall be equally 
unsuccessful in numbers we could take from the ranks between 
the two extremes, where we should see reflections more or less 
like the two that have been taken as samples. Thought stagnant, 
or in unhealthy activity; affection distempered with pettiness and 
jealousy; influence abused; no work done that is worth the 
doing—thought thought that is worth the thinking; and as the 
fruit of all this, no life lived that is worth the living, unenjoying 
themselves, and giving no blessed impulse to those around,—this 
is the picture of many of the women whose position seems to 
necessitate no constant labour. Happier far the peasant-labourer’s 
wife, for she may have health, and the quick flow of her blood 


through her veins will give an impulse to the animal spirits, so 
that her look shall be bright and her step quick. She will have, 
perchance, to pass through the experience of the other; but were 
it to end here, who would not leave her in happy ignorance? Is 
it a question that there are — more happy women by com- 


parison to be found among the industrious better kind of country 
people, who daily do some work that has reference to an object 
apart from themselves, than among women who, removed from 
the pressure of circumstance, live but to enjoy? Look well into 
the faces of the two classes, and find where the healthful active 
glance abounds most. 

Women are said to be more skilful manceuvrers than men. 
The quality called tact, on which they are said to pride them- 
selves not a little, which is considered so characteristic of them 
as to be almost peculiarly their own, in one sense, is perhaps 
nothing more than refined dissimulation. Yet, in strictness, 
dissimulation exists not, and is but a name given to the absence 
of its opposite, or rather to its perversion. The truth is, that 
many women, especially among those beyond the necessity of 
labour for subsistence,—and some among those less fortunate in 
this respect,—live a life most frivolous, with minds untrained to 
high virtue, caring only to wear, as an armour from the world’s 
attack, the uniform of virtue that passes current, expending 
their thoughts on persons, and ¢hat through no sympathy, but 
from a morbid love of this kind of excitement, indulging this 
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to such excess, that social communion has become a mockery, 
from which simple faith from each to each is gone, for they meet 
but to hear and speak of some new thing of each other, 
nothing that shall induce wise, kind thoughts, stimulate to more 
earnest work, or make them feel that society is a reality, but to 
satisfy the craving of an entirely selfish goo Fr feeling: that the 
influence they exercise is often for evil, inducing belief for awhile 
where no belief should be, inducing prejudice, mis-conception 
of persons and events, particularly in the minds of the men 
within the sphere of their influence, for of necessity they in- 
fluence, and often healthier hearts and sounder minds than their 
own. These things are but evidence of a power stirring within 
them necessitating some expression of itself, undirected as yet by 
Christian law! And what work, what aims must we propose to 
her, that she shall so direct her power? What political laws or 
social fiats shall be formed or swept away, to clear her path from 
obstructions she has had no share in creating? It may be that 
God and her own conscience can alone give her real aid. Words 
expressive of what we mean may be found in a page of Emer- 
son’s Essay on Manners,’ where is also what may be construed 
into something of a similar faith to the one we have expressed 
as to woman’s power to influence, 


“ Certainly, let her be as much better placed in the laws and in 
social forms as the most zealous reformer can ask, but I confide so en- 
tirely in her inspiring and musical nature, that I believe only herself 
can show us how she shall be served. The wonderful generosity of ker 
sentiments raises her at times into heroical and godlike regions, and 
verifies the pictures of Minerva, Juno, or Polyhymnia; and, by the 
firmness with which she treads her upward path, she convinces the 
coarsest calculators that another road exists than that which their feet 
know. But besides those who make good in our imagination the 
place of muses and of Delphic Sybils, are there not women who fill 
our vase with wine and roses to the brim, so that the wine runs over 
and fills the house with perfume ; who inspire us with courtesy ; who 
unloose our tongues, and we speak; who anoint our eyes, and we see? 
We say things we never thought to have said; for once, our walls of 
habitual reserve vanished, and left us at large; we were children 
playing with children in a wide field of flowers. Steep us, we cried 
in these influences for days, for weeks, and we shall be sunny poets, 
and will write out in many-coloured words the romance that you are. 
Was it Hafiz or Firdousi that said of his Persian Lilla, she was an 
elemental force, and astonished me by her amount of life, when I 
saw her day after day radiating every instant redundant joy and 
grace on all around her? She was a solvent powerful to reconcile all 
heterogeneous persons into one society; like air or water, an element 
of such a great range of affinities, that it combines readily with a 
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thousand substances. Where she is present, all others will be more 
than they are wont. She was an unit and a whole, so that whatever ff 
she did became her. She had too much sympathy and desire to please, 

than that you could say, her manners were marked with dignity; yet 
no princess could surpass her clear and erect demeanour on each occa- § 
sion. She did not study the Persian grammar, nor the books of the 
seven poets, but all the poems of the seven seemed to be written upon 
her. For though the bias of her nature was not to thought, but to 
sympathy, yet was she so perfect in her own nature, as to meet intel- 
lectual persons by the fulness of her heart; warming them by her 
sentiments ; believing, as she did, that by dealing nobly with all, all 

would show themselves noble.” 


It is “only herself can show us how she shall be served,” and 
that by the work it shall please her to engage in. Many mis- 
takes will be made, many kinds of work attempted unsuited to 
her woman’s nature as the years pass by, but always with nearer 
and nearer approaches to the true. Writing, speaking, goverti- 
ing, the warehouse and the mart, with art and science, may be 
each taken up to be laid down again, and a life of Being, be found 
the finest result of her nature, for her own and the world’s joy, 
an atmosphere of light and love, from which her sons shall go 
forth into the world to act, as from the temple of the living 
God. Returned to her, motive, that has become vain-glorious, or 
mingled with earthly mould, a soul that has drooped a strong or 
loving pinion, goes forth again to do more earnest battle. And 
this through no didactic teaching. She is, she looks the true and 
wise; her movement erect and graceful, the dark shadow of 
ignorance, untruth, or unkindness cannot stay before her, cannot 
even dwell as a hidden spot, for her genius pierces to the ele- 
mentary power of which they are composed; and right enough that 
is, and for the time being, at least, she constrains it to perform 
its legitimate work. She asks for no obedience, she seeks to win 
none ; she herself is free, and the free must be around her. She 
passes her subtle fingers over the thousand-stringed harp, and a 
hymn rises to the Most High, not music as harmonious as there 
may be yet utterance from a free man’s soul. Not only in the 
closet, but in their social home, her people win a faith in human 
nature, and in the possibility of all grand things, that comes to 
them they know not how. They have fed on nectar, and their 
spirit has become that of Gods’. The sinews of the soul are 
strengthened to conceive and do through /ove all that it achieves. 
Thought, word, and act are marshalled by this love, a holy fear 
has been around them, and it has led from holiness to a love that 
casteth out fear. The intellect gains depth and breadth, becomes 
winged, and descends again upon us with knowledge from 
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on high. The germs of the thousand-and-one sweetnesses that 
could so enrich the busy day, be so real a murmur of far-off music 
in the dusty noisy street, have blossomed, and man asks what may 


| not be possible on earth ! 


It seems to us that woman may take a full share in the accom- 


| plishment of such a state of things, and that without her it must 
' remain undone, and yet is repeated “only herself can show us 
» how she shall be served” to this effect. One thing is sure, she 


must emerge from that weary busy inactivity of mind, and act ; 


| that is a striking characteristic in the present phase of her exist- 
' ence. She is emerging from this, and in many instances that 
| may be taken from every grade of social life, is feeling around for 


safe channels through which the life-blood of her soul may flow. 
In many instances an instinct is crying to her from within that 
her work is wanted, her hour come, that the heat of the day must 
be endured by her too; and in the presence of constant daily 
work, with the thought before and after that it necessitates, a 
healthier tone of mind is at once induced, and the pettiness of 
the life is gone, leaving a foundation that may support something 
true and fair. This class is on the increase ; and all we can hope 
for them is that they may be left alone, that they may be allowed, 
—incurring less and less odium thereby,—to choose their work 
and do it. The right is won from many painful experiences, 
and every earnest endeavour for it should be respected. 

And is not earnest endeavour the main instrument in building 
up our character? and seeing that it long survives the work 
itself, has it not good claims to be respected? She must be 
allowed, then, to make many mistakes, to attempt work that she 
cannot best perform, in a body to claim and win what she shall 
believe her rights that she may work ; which rights, as experience 
shall have widened her knowledge of what she can do, she shall, 
it may be, lay aside. She may overlay portions of her true 
womanhood, seeking to crush its proper, distinctive life, but the 
tears that shall fall from time to time will prove to the passers- 
by that this, at least, she cannot do. 

Consciousness of an appointed duty in the half-intellectual, 
half-cultivated woman is stirring within her breast, and neces- 
sitates work of some kind. The circumstances around her that 
have so long induced a belief in her that she is exempt, are 
felt as chains upon the spirit that she will rather burst, and 
fling into the teeth of hell, as a bribe offered at the expense of 
her soul, than not attempt work. She can win all graceful and 
valuable accomplishments, to do better work with them, than to 
make one grand sale of herself in what they call marriage. She 
can win them to do God’s service in some way to man ; sympathy 
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and approval for realities in herself shall follow from her fellow- 
creatures, and a real marriage shall be possible for her. Her 
work beckoning each hour as one succeeds another, she has not 
so much time to dwell on marriage, with the many external 
advantages in its train, that till lately engrossed her altogether ; 
besides, many of those advantages her work has already pro- 
cured her, the means of many enjoyments, and a position in the 
world. Her marriage must thus rise from a real basis—not be 
entered into to cure ennui by the noise it shall make around her, 
nor for the ephemeral attentions that she wins by it, and still less 
‘to avoid the odium that attaches itself more or less to the un- 
married. The want of respect evinced for what is worthy of 
respect is painful, but the clear conscience makes it endurable ; 
and she knows that those who can really speak to her, are. aware 
that it is from no want of the power of deep and tender passion 
that she is unmarried—far more likely is the contrary—at least, 
she does not, because she need not marry for other reasons than 
love. To say nothing that in her warfare with her work she has 
ceased to desire much that she had believed essential to her hap- 
piness, and no longer “ sickening of a vague disease ” she does not 
fancy it will be consummated when she shall be the centre of a 
certain set of circumstances, but now and here, within herself. 
And through the day she toils not wearily for some far off sunn 
bank, “to reach it as the sun is set,” but rather, forgetful of her 
happiness altogether, is and works, works and is. 
Let her, then, trust herself; and taking up any tools that an 
‘earnest purpose, though half-knowiny intelligence, may suggest, 
the result will be safe; so let her work without heed or fear of 
opposition. All high-souled men are with her, have feelings of 
respect even now ripe for all simple honest work she may engage 
in, and have fullest faith in the strength and beauty that shall 
distinguish her bearing among them in the time to come. They 
are willing to yield into her hands whatever work she can do; so 
let her choose. Any position truly won they will guarantee to her; 
then let her own oil be ready. Whatever she can be she may be; 
jand that social or other laws have clauses inimical to her welfare 
jis her own affair. She has not really cared to erase them, as yet. 
Women, around whom have grown up the responsibilities of 
forming the minds of their children, if to the universally-diffused 
maternal solicitude they add the Christian mother’s love, have so 
strong a stimulus daily acting on them, that their work becomes 
simpler and easier than that of others not so circumstanced. 
Women have done and do so much good and evil in the position 
of mothers, that the result of what they are on those born of 
them is acknowledged by all. 
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In the work named at the head of our article, there are many 
earnest and rational suggestions on this point. Thus we find— 
“ Principles have their chief source in influences—early influences 
above all; and early influences have more power in forming cha~- 
racter than institutions or mental cultivation ; it is therefore to 
the arbiters of these that we must look for the regenerating prin- 
ciple.” And translated from the French of Aimé Martin, in the 
same page, we meet with the following anecdote :—“ Napoleon said 
one day to Madame Campan, ‘The old systems of instruction are 
' worth nothing. What is wanting, in order that the youth of 
France be well educated?’ ‘ Mothers,’ replied Madame Campan. 
This reply struck the Emperor. ‘ Here,’ said he, ‘is a system 
of education in one word. Be it your care to train up mothers 
who shall know how to educate their children.” The question of 
the world’s regeneration will be solved when this shall have been 
achieved. For the mother not merely yielding nourishment to 
supply the physical wants of her child from his birth, not merely 
forming around him the atmosphere through which the young 
spirit sees all things,— 

* Stays all the fair young planet in her hands— 
If she be small, slight-natured, miserable, 
How shall men grow?” 

What heavy bitter work would have been avoided by the 
grown-up child, if care of him the first few years had been wise 
and loving! How much vigorous energy of thought and feeling, 
and how much time that may have been building up in himself 
and others a higher standard of action, go to the eradication of 
habits that need not have been formed! What great conflicts 
has he to undergo from within, with terrible buffetings from 
without, because, to please him long ago, little things in appear- 
ance were granted that should have been refused! The mother 
forgetting that what was a child’s trifle, claiming no thought nor 
care from her, his whole soul was bent on, and that her granting 
or denying it involved a healthy or unhealthy movement of his 
whole nature. 

Women of intelligence and moral capacity, who have taken on 
themselves the education of the children of others, are said to 
find their greatest difficulty to consist in the nameless influences, 
many of them most injurious to the child, that the _— beget 
around him. Often does she see his birthright, his very soul, 


for the time being, sold for a mess of pottage or a few hours’ 
enjoyment, and his present pleasure, when weighed with his 
life-long welfare, turning the scale in its own favour. Her work 
can chiefly be but a pulling down, which she will do in full faith, 
that when her care may be withdrawn, she has left a soil in which 
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true seed may spring up. The mother should free her mind 
as quickly as possible from the thought that what her child 
desires is a trifle, because it would be so to her. The Christian 
philosopher who has built up in himself a love only of the reali- 
ties of life, would feel, through the much fuller development of 
his nature, the greater number of events that possess thrilling 
interest for her mind to be but trifles. True, that he is wiser 
than to make himself the standard by which to judge her; but 
did he reason as she, he would think even so. And still less 
should the moral taint of untruthfulness, or love of self, that may 
appear, be tried by the standard current in the world, set up by 
men whose souls were never moulded to the noble or the true, or 
even by their own. The flushed cheek, timid eye, and nervous 
bearing when a fault has been committed, should proclaim that 
there has been a positive outrage of the soul, and sympathy 
and help should be offered accordingly. The crime that may 
have been yesterday publicly expiated, if reliance may be placed 
on what is told of the culprit, creates less havoc within. 

Education comes then, at last, to a question of being. What 
the mother is will emanate from her, be most likely iz her child ; 
in the same degree in which her mind is high-toned and delicate 
in its moral perceptions, in other words, her own spiritual 
standard will be the average one of those around her. We may 
be allowed to lay great stress on the position of the woman as 
mother, because the good or evil that the discharge of its duties 
involves is no mooted question. Whatever other work she 
may consider legitimate for herself as the seasons revolve, how 
widely soever she may extend the sphere of her work, she will 
through all time love and marry, and we may be quite sure that 
the result of awakened conscience, and intellect in healthy activity, 
will not be to blind her to the fact that if she accepts of love 
in its fullest sense, she accepts also and will discharge the duties 
consequent on it. We certainly do incline to believe, while ever 
ready to accept the contrary as solemn truth, should her nature 
decree it so, that her work on earth is imaged by the sunlight 
and life-awakening air; her presence noiseless though felt every- 
where ; that “as flowers are the animate spring-tide,” so shall 
blossom in every busy field of human labour, in strength and 
beauty, seeds she has scattered to the wind. She may not 
realize that they are hers, but the Lord of the Harvest shall 
know them for his own. 

We would not be misapprehended, nor image to the mind a 
woman whose virtues are passive, for the words “ whose virtues 
are passions,” would better translate our meaning, and it is by no 
laissez-fuire kind of life, or a simply negative one, that this result 
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can be attained; nor by any full-blossoming of the tenderness of 
her being to the exclusion of the fullest play of her intellect. 

Truly she is to be Joved—she is loved whether worthy or not. She 
can do little good, and we may add little positive evil, unless she 
be loved. She wins love and an entirety of faith in many instances 
before grounds for a real admiration have been established. 
Miranda’s words, “ Nothing ill can dwell in such a temple,” 
are spoken again and again. She draws you, she wills you to love 
her; to feel her through that genius of influence she possesses ; 
afid the defence set up by logical man, who seems to be of a far 
more logical nature than she, and very sound and excellent and 
all-sufficing is his logic save here, where, like to the card-houses 
of the children, it soon tumbles in ruins. And this influence 
we do not find exerted only on ove, but in a greater or less 
degree on all, and not because she wills it, but through a native 
movement of the soul which may not be gainsaid. Aimé Martin 
says, “ Whatever may be the customs and laws of a country, 
women always give the tone to morals.”* We may be sure that 
they do, and there is no way of thought or act prevalent among 
men that will not be prevalent till women shall be really dissatisfied 
with it, till their conscience becomes more delicate than it is at 
present, till they do more than disapprove, by contrary courses of 
action in themselves. 

It is the motives of acts that achieve great results on others— 
love of right, not absence of wrong. When it is found that 
women have everything to lose by acting other than they do,— 
would lose the very worldly advantages they often sell themselves 
to win,—of course they flock in crowds to keep the letter of all 
virtue ; but, we would seriously ask, is it in many instances more 
than the letter? Is the contrary course taken through refinement 
of feeling and principle on this point, through the soul being 
unable to breathe in such atmosphere, or in any approaching to 
it? Alas! for the evidence, the stubborn facts that would pro- 
claim it is not so! We pity the murderer,—serve him if we can, 
—but do not receive him on terms of close communion. 

We need not follow the thread further. “ If an offence come 
out of the truth, better it is that the offence come than the truth 
be concealed.” So thought Jerome in the olden time, and this is 
also the text of every earnest word that has been spoken from 
then till now, and we would make it ours. Besides, who with 
any feeling of the worth there is in woman, will seek to conceal 
anything, will flatter, or will say any other than the truth to her? 
Such feel she is too good to be so used, that over-praising or 
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truth-concealing are alike unnecessary. Men of any fineness of 
nature, only wanting at her hands what it is her happiness to 
give, find that in herself she possesses excellence that makes any 
attempt at compliment an impertinence. 

To those remaining of the Chesterfield school we could wish a 
less painful result of their untruthfulness of thought on this point 
than they meet with, in never warming into respect and love for 
themselves one woman who shall teach them other and very dif- 
ferent things ofher kind. Experience suggests that the possession 
of great intellectual attainments, if separated from a high soul 
and pure life in a man, induce in him a real contempt for woman, 
while only complaisant words may fall from his lips; and though 
a question now and then will arise as to the conclusions to which 
he has arrived, on the whole he is a very loyal disciple of his 
master, and must remain so, for the true woman knows him 
intuitively, and as instinctively shuns him. These men are of a 
race that is dying out, and in the imagination hold so little place, 
that they seem hardly to survive the words written of them ; and 
let us hope that another and a better race has arisen. 

A true man has probably had one or more womanly influences 
around him from the first, that have made true thoughts a neces- 
sity. He has deep respect and love for woman in the abstract, 
that no acts of individuals can lessen. It is a faith and love in 
her that has strengthened with time, and with every advance his 
own nature has made; that has necessitated a life pure as hers 
that he trusts shall some day be one with his. His soul sees no 
difference between what should be his and her conduct, and the 
world cannot set up a standard for him. He sees clearly too that 
it can free him only from the letter of the evil, and that choice 
happiness is alone dispensed where the spirit and life of him who 
offers has been as entirely reserved as hers whose love is solicited. 
Like leaves falling from cloud-land will these pages seem to 
many, but if nevertheless they shall be by such read, to such we 
say, that they know as little of man as of woman, properly so 
called. 

To return: we would impress as distinctly as we may the fact 
that women do “ give the tone to morals,” that nothing which 
they really dislike,— from their souls disapprove,—can live. 
Man, save here and there one, has no standard of his own by 
which to regulate his conduct to woman, but uses hers, ever 
bringing it a few degrees lower ; and let her scale sink, his will 
follow, and with it respect and therefore love for her, and she 
becomes a plaything—she may be something worse. If she have 
stringent rules that she wills her acts should obey, these do 
not form her recognized standard of action. Her Being alone 
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erects that, what she feels, thinks, loves, is, what her conscience 
tolerates in idea. It is of little use complaining that man, taken 
as a whole, makes the way of error easy, and that it is hard he 
has not equal share with her in keeping unbroken the spirit of a 
high and happy communion; that insidiously he would very 
often seem to be raising her ideal of thought and act while he is 
depressing it; that from the movement and figure of a dance to 
more serious events he can enjoy, encourage, and seem to 
approve that which, the hour of excitement gone, a calmer, truer 
mood of mind would seek to banish the remembrance of. This 
is the case, and must be accepted and worked with; nor, when 
woman, to obviate all this has but to be a law unto herself, has 
but to think and act out her own pure, clear, and graceful 
thoughts on such questions, is her position much to be pitied. The 
sooner she blames only herself for whatever displeases her in 
the ways of men to women, the sooner will come the remedy, 
and very likely not till then. When a woman of a pure high 
nature is thrown into contact with men whose life, more or less, 
has been passed with women whose standard of action has varied 
from the true, possessing perhaps no atom of true spiritual 
ideal at all, the lookers-on find that the higher-natured crea- 
ture has from such only the looks, thoughts, and words that 
she pleases, or they are silent before her, clods of un- 
animated clay. She takes from them what she wants or 
nothing, for they do not offer what must be refused. Nor is it 
possible that honour or deep love can be won by those whose 
standard of right is in other than their own hands, unless in 
their inmost soul they know it to be more surely and firmly 
placed elsewhere than with themselves, which often happens to 
both men and women. Often must the loved and honoured 
ones we see and know, or that live on the written page, sit in 
judgment on us, and we are timid or joyful as we feel that our 
actions approach to or recede from the standards erected by our 
self-instituted judges. And this is well; tocome up with another 
soul on the onward track, to be stretching after some train of 
thought or line of action pursued by some loved one on before us, 
is communion whose reality and blessedness cannot be disputed. 

This is indeed well; but to live back our life of thought, to be 
dragged down to some point we have long left, through our 
making another’s standard our own, is another matter altogether. 
And that in social life, woman much oftener than man becomes 
the judge of appeal, is so self-evident as to need no proof. The 
subtle sweetnesses of her nature, when united to moderate in- 
tellect and fancy, are so powerful in winning and leading man, if 
he be at all more than the animal, becoming more powerful as 
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the subtleties in his mind and affections develope themselves, — 
and he so surely thinks and acts in reference to her, that it may 
be well, perhaps, we could have arranged it no better,—that the 
ideal of the true and beautiful in life should be par excellence in 
woman’s hands. We remember the sage who pleasantly said 
he wished Providence had consulted him when the world was 
created, that he might have suggested it should be all “ down 
hill;” but we, far from possessing the power of thought, won- 
derful invention, and faculty of solving seemingly impossible 
problems that in such a case must have fallen to his share, are 
inclined to feel that all is well, is best as it is; are quite con- 
tented with the raw material of man and woman as it fell on 
earth shaken from the hands of the Creator, feel both to be 
equally worthy of love and respect, and that a noble fabric shall 
yet be wrought from each. Possessing much in common, we 
trace powers in each, not of the same degree, if of the same 
kind; but equally intense in both, and a balance is preserved ; 
thus, as we said before, they are strong in their difference. 

The antagonistic spirit that is occasionally evinced by men for 
women, and by the latter for themselves, in the support of what 
they call their rights,—the writing whose purport is to cry down 
men in general, as the direct cause of the evils and disadvantages 
under which they labour, and the whole existing order of things 


that may be considered to bear reference to the question of 


women’s wrongs—phrases that almost seem to marshal her to a 
fight,—to take justice by storm, and a position for herself per 
forcee—are as unwoman-like as they are useless; and if the eye 
did not see in them effort that must lead to something better, we 
could only ask to forget that such things are, feeling assured that 
neither help nor sympathy can be looked for here in the grand 
warfare that is being undertaken in this really grand cause. 

Children that are to become women should be informed, in- 
structed, as to what they should desire or not; some attempt at 
the formation of character in them may be more general, and 
with no dangerous effect on themselves or on the community, 
but it may be the contrary. 

To take one instance of complaint—that the law looks on 
woman after her marriage, and during the life of her husband, but 
as a “ chattel,” giving her no power over her children in case of 
separation from her husband, is considered, and most truly so, to 
be a great grievance; and the man being by law responsible for 
the maintenance of his wife and children, which is the foundation 
of such law, is no fair equivalent for the other. But does one 
married woman in a thousand know anything about this, much less 
desire to erase it from the statute-book ? Yet she can only teach 
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man how she shall be served, by well, by better serving herself. 
Any words whose tendency shall be to make her self-compla- 
cent, inducing peace where no real peace can be, till, believing 
herself grievously wronged, she feels she has nothing to do but 
cry shame in the market-place on the wrong-doers,—while the 
truth looms out clear enough for all that will see, that both social 
and public life are drooping for the influence of the true woman’s / 
spirit, are ready to concede all and more than she now asks,— 
are words that had better not have broken the silence around. 

The difficulty that is felt as to employment, suitable employ- 
ment for women, whose object, besides useful and ennobling 
work, is to procure daily bread, must not be passed over, even if 
thoughtful sympathy be the only gift we can bring to it. Their 
sphere of work is certainly widening, though not in proportion to 
the demand, but the number of women who earn a living as ar- 
tists, wood-engravers, sculptors, and writers, is on the increase ; 
yet, that the older marts for woman’s labour—the shop, the 
wretched needle, and the often no less wretched profession of the 
teacher still overflow, are not the less facts. 

Most women whose necessity it is to work that they may 
live, if they possess no artist or writing power, but with ability 
or ambition above the shop and needle, become teachers, 
although very many of them have no inclination, no natural or 
acquired aptitude for such a task. That they should not do 
this is self-evident, for it entails misery on themselves and 
a knowledge that is worse than ignorance on those they teach. 
What little gentleness of nature they had at the commence- 
ment of their task, soon vanishes under its heavy trials 
that necessarily raise or sink the soul. All must have seen 
teachers in whose eye is visible such concentrated ill-temper, the 
very essence of a habit of unlovingness and dissatisfaction with 
themselves, their condition, and everything around, that life with 
the serpent-haired Medusa would be as tolerable to the imagina- 
tion as with them. But we must not blame the teacher hastily. 
She began life, we may justly infer, with a usual share of 
kindliness and earnest purpose, and has only failed in the pre- 
sence of trials that would have overcome many that are now the 
loved centres of happy homes, because they have found work 
more congenial to their natures than has been her fate. And 
what is she to do? None would take from her hands more 
readily than we, her present work, but what can she do 
beside? And what word can any one speak that shall help 
her through the otherwise unvaried sorrow of the next century 
as to this question. Let it be understood that it is work for 
bread, for existence; and before the soul can unfold itself the 
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body must be nourished. She must live. “ Ma foi! Je ne vois 
pas la necessilé,” said Talleyrand to one who pleaded this truth 
to himg but none in thought would echo such a heartless senti- 
ment. She is wanted; to be happy somehow, and to increase 
the general welfare, she is wanted: she shall live, all would cry. 
And as women cannot all be artists, writers, or teachers, must 
not be either save they have natural aptitudes; and moreover, 
as these channels of labour would soon m such case overflow, it 
seems to us that they must have moral purpose enough, erect 
: bearing sufficient, individually to seek work they may perform 
with less injury to their natures and to society, as clerks, tra- 
vellers, &c., always fitting themselves for what they undertake, 
that a thorough discharge of duty may win them a real position 
with their comrades and employers. 

Lecturing, public readings, the profession of the dissenting 
clergyman, with others, may also be open to any individuals 
strong in the purpose of undertaking duties only which they can 
discharge; resolving to keep thought confined to their work 
as much as possible, and for its sake to accept the sneers of 
the world. Employments fitter for the woman’s nature may 
be imagined, and we know with the love of sympathy inherent 
in her almost to a fault, what sorrow the world shall know nothing 
of, nor heed if it did know, must often follow on such course ; 
nor is it difficult to see that unharmonious :esults would, here and 
there, grow out of such a course of action, but it is named as a nearer 
approach to the true—it is a faint attempt to answer a great ques- 
tion. The necessity is as imperative for many women to earn their 
living as for any men, and they must take some means of widen- 
ing their sphere of action, that they may choose work that they 
can do, not what ¢hey can best do; this may be too much to ask, 
besides, they do not yet know themselves; but such, at least, as 
offers a chance to them of preserving a healthy mind in their 
body, and shall inflict less injury on the community than the 
present course does. And that this result can come other than 
from individual high purpose, energy, and steadfast faith in even- 
tual success, we cannot see, and we know of no other way of mark- 

\ ing out a smoother path for women of real purpose and industry, 
\ but deficient in force of character. 

We doubt not that all women will eventually be taught from 
their childhood that the world asks work from all, and that no 
accident of rank or riches exempts them from finding an answer ; 
that they cannot repay the earth for food and raiment, in the en- 
joyment as they are of the industry and thought of the past and 
present, by the proceeds of another’s labour, and they will learn 
to work, and really earn a right to live and enjoy; and we can 
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work without haying a return from our fellow-creatures in gold; 
for haying enough of this for our wants we may often prefer some 
other recompense, and by loving service may win treasures 
our gold alone could not have procured us. One of the re- 
sults of so strengthening woman’s character, by giving her reali- 
ties in thought and act that shall fill up her time, and call out 
her powers, shall be to make her think and act differently with 
regard to marriage. 

It is said, and with what truth the experience of each mus 
decide, that, as a rule, the class called “ Young Ladies ” ente 
life from their school-room with no other thought than that of! 
forming a marriage; that for this they sing, dance, study, dress, ' 
and seem amiable in look and manner. Of this they gossip 
when alone, drive, walk, are present at assemblies and at church 
for this object chiefly ; and that often no little diplomacy is used 
by themselves and those around them to further this end. This 
is so generally believed of them, that common-natured men boast 
how many women they could have; and chuckle over the old 
saying, “marry your daughters when you can, and your sons 
when you will.” We grant that men of refined sensations know a 
real marriage to be equally difficult of attainment for both; but 
these form a small minority. If this eagerness for marriage 
arose from passionate desire for sympathy, and if constant efforts 
were made to render their minds more intelligent and graceful, 
that they may be able to win and keep some rare love in a hus- 
band, whom, having not seen, their hearts already leap to love, 
and that they may train, in all beauteous mode, his children, we 
should hardly quarrel with them; but that it is a position, a 
house,—we must not desecrate the holy name Home— 


“So much trash, as may be grasped thus,”— 


is what is so laboured for, are facts that one would like to close 
the eye on. And has this class of young ladies, as a rule, any 
capacity for being truly the wife or mother? There are men 
possessing high minds and souls of delicate sensibility, hungering 
to find in woman what a faith that they do not, dare not doubt, 
tells them is in her; are hungering to form some real marriage ; 
and they roam the world’s garden, where the flowers are arranged 
in choicest order, to no purpose, saying, in sad disappointment, 
“They do not answer us, speak to us, are no companions, have 
so little love, are not true women!” Finely-developed men and 
women are few and far between; and though doubtless this 
exists for some grand result, yet it is not to be wondered at that 
marriage is the wreck of all anticipated married joy that it gene- 
rally proves, where the intelligent, loving, delicately-toned soul 
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in either contracts such union. Such natures in man or woman 
ask something of marriage, and sorrow must be the result of no 
answer ; but in the unions generally contracted, so slight a portion 
of the soul is interested at first, and in the greater number of 
instances vanity on one side, and other forms of personal selfish- 
ness on the other, have so large a share in their formation, that 
as success of some kind is very likely to be attained here, all 
seems smooth and happy enough. They form a habit of life 
with each other, with some degree of liking; and this latter feel- 
ing often increases, for both may be better than such act may 
seem to warrant us in believing them; and time, the changes that 
it brings, the children that have been born, may have partially 
developed something real and worthy of respect in both. 

When we see how heedlessly the world, as a whole, goes on, how 
children happen to be born any how, and are brought up in the 
same manner, and yet find that the result is ever better and better— 
see in what appears mere animalism,a leaven that is helping on the 
future,—there can exist no shadow of doubt but that infinite Love 
and Wisdom made and cherish all created things. The truth and 
greatness of this guardian love fill the mind with such awe and ex- 
quisite admiration as though they had dawned on it for the first 
time! And from such contemplation very justly may be born in all 
a desire to co-operate, rather than be a stumbling-block, though a 
transitory one it be, in the way of its accomplishment for ourselves 
and others ; for because God helps us, we will not fold our hands, 
and wait till we are compelled to do the thing that is ripe for action 
now, and here. 

And this question of marriage shall be more truly solved, 
at least the circumstances that almost necessitate unions of 
convenience, of prudence, and worldly calculation shall be 
attacked, and a simpler, healthier state of things will be the 
result. Women most certainly will more largely be taught 
not to look on marriage for a subsistence; it will be named to 
them as their character is forming connected with duty, happi- 
ness—a blessing that may or may not be theirs; named to them 
it may be as a holy stimulus, the mothers of noble children pre- 
sented as types for the may-be mother. And what life of 
thought and act think ye the Virgin Mary led, that so beautiful 
a blossom unfolded on her bosom? Such grand results come 
not by chance, but in her case, as in all others at all similar, 
were doubtless the fruit of a patient weary seed-time and nourish- 
ing. They will be gently led to keep welled-up, rather than to 
encourage, the hopes for the realization of their sweetest imagi- 
nations in social life, that will spring. Native to the soul they 
rise; long before a character is formed that could render their 
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realization possible, they come; and may exist as disturbing 
influences, making the life of action less strong and pure than 
it otherwise would be, and, where allowed full play, entirely de- 
stroy all chance of what they desire. They will be led to encou- 
rage abstract thought, to fill their minds with the beauty and 
greatness of elementary truth, and so will the gushing strength 
of their affections be consolidated rather than uselessly dissipated, 
as is now very often the case. The personal is sure to have in- 
fluence enough with them, but it need not have too much, which 
it will of necessity, if left to do as it pleases. Besides, it is not 
the fate of all men and women to be surrounded by the nearest 
social ties; and if the character be formed in reference to mar- 
riage in any engrossing degree, though the result shall be a wise, 
loving creature, there is probable disappointment engendered if 
no union be consummated, that may be avoided, perhaps, by con- 
sidering marriage as one possible field for woman’s labour—a legi- | 
timate, happy field—but suggesting, at the same time, what circum- 
stances render it possible or not to the true-hearted woman, and 
showing life with its occupations, and the blessing that attends 
work, to be well worth having if not united to such circumstance. 

When such women shall be more frequent, custom and past 
usage shall in vain offer a plea for the latitude men at present 
take in reference to points that we should have laid especial em- 
phasis on, though we are not directly writing on man, but that 
we look alone to woman for a cure of these ulcerous spots in our 
social system. She will presently find out, and act on her know- 
ledge, that if an entirely chaste spirit and life be good and right 
for her, it is no less so for him; she will see no difference, nor 
admit that there can be any; but will proclaim, that conscience 
decrees virtue to be virtue, and vice versd, here or there; that } 
whatever is justly allowable for him, is the same for her; and { 
that he is guilty of the grossest act of injustice, not to say 
hypocrisy, if he shall continue to make sister-acts to his own 
in her the preventive to any life-long union. Has she no per- 
ception of the pure in life, nor love of the same? 

‘““ Woman did not invent the steam-engine, nor write Macbeth,” 
and, it may be, will never do such kind of work, but as great ofa 
different kind ; but she shall have a thorough equality here, and 
not by making man a standard on this point,—for so she would 
belie the truth in herself,—but by building up his life of thought 
and act by her ideal of the right. Marriage shall not be possi- 
ble for the one more than for the other, when personal dis- 
tinctiveness has been questioned. Reputation shall be as 
necessary for man as for woman, and he shall be obliged to 
bring to his marriage-feast a life that, in the face of day, shall 
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run parallel in all holy reservedness to hers. It shall be a trick, 
a dishonour, that shall tear his right of manhood from him, that 
shall stain his name and house, to deceive on this point. And 
we know that every christian man through the land has already 
received this truth into his heart and life. Work, indeed, equal 
to the writing of Macbeth, aye, even Hamlet, has woman yet 
to do,—for till her soul, not her words written or spoken, neither 
her acts, but her soul, lives erect and true, breathes the essence 
of pure high loving feeling around, making choice of the noble, 
determining to unfold herself after no stereotyped fashion, but 
daring to love or otherwise, to do or leave undone, what shall 
seem healthy, just, and beautiful to herself, after her soul has 
required of her an obedience to its high behests more perfect 
than the world dreams of,—will the heart in the world’s social 
system beat even honestly. 

It were treason against God to doubt that the virtue of woman, 
as a whole, is not that of a prudent calculation of consequences— 
but that she is necessitated to love and be the true woman through 
a holy, native movement of the soul; the same instinctive ten- 
dency is possessed by man in as fine a degree, checked from so 
early a development by various circumstances that it would be 
no difficult task to track. And guilty though we be of repetition, 
we must again urge that the first step towards the fulfilment of 
such state of things seems to be that women should be brought 
up independent of man for subsistence, brought up to constant 

‘daily labour of some kind for her bread, or to promote the 
j general well-being. 
~ It must be granted that pleasure and labour become sweeter 
when shared by those we like,—by those with whom we are 
in sympathy; but such sympathy does not fall to the share of 
all men and women, and the former do not debar themselves 
from what pleasure and advantage may still accrue to them, 
but take alone what they cannot find a companion to share 
with them; and this also must woman learn to do. Such 
enjoyments as are healthy influences around her work she 
must not prevent herself from taking through any fear, nor 
‘because the world may mistake what manner of nature she is. 
A simple thought of what she is engaged in, with a consequent 
absence of any evil imaginations as to what may possibly 
occur, will guarantee her from, perchance, all danger. Let her 
go, then, with or without man wherever she has a good and 
strong reason for going; and in the execution of her purpose, 
let it be pleasure or mere labour, there shall be visible in her 
that simple earnest bearing that shall make all right-minded 
people around her glad of the silent sympathy she brings, and the 
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contrary-minded retire altogether. If, for instance, possessing 
the means, she has a real love of travel, of music, or of the 
drama, and has neither friends nor relations among men with 
whom she likes to share these pleasures, it were an injustice to 
herself, and one that shall make the world poorer, if she have 
not courage to gratify her tastes. The love, in such case, may be 
very justly doubted. The evil is much greater in the imagina- 
tion than in reality, for a true-natured man or woman is generally 
known when seen; and when woman is oftener seen in places 
and at times from which she is now exiled through ignoble fear, 
it will cease altogether. It is far from our thought to stimulate 
women to be prononcé, such only the vulgar by nature can be; 
but to dare to execute simply and quietly some earnest thought, 
and through no “ dare-devilry of spirit ”—(that were, indeed, un- 
womanlike)—but through a strength that virtue gives, which makes \ 
her, when by necessity she is alone, sufficient unto herself. She 
will more really value the society of man in her pleasures when 
he is beside her simply to enjoy, to feel with her the meaning and 
the beauty of what is going on, instead of being felt as a defence, 
a kind of police, acting unwillingly enough sometimes too. 

And that she may have physical strength to assist her in 
making her resolves into acts, let more care be taken with our 
children on the subject of health than was taken with us, ere 
we knew how to take care of ourselves. 

We often see fine moral courage united to a delicate physique 
in women, but it is not the result of the physical delicacy, but 
of the living soul within, which is oft impeded in its actions by 
the want of bodily strength, so that the mens sana in corpore 
sano is, indeed, true, and the educator should keep it constantly 
in view. And we are here reminded how a certain man, all that 
he lived by being “ with the awl,” “ indeed, sir, a surgeon to 
old shoes,” rendered this sentence. It was his fancy to print 
this sentence on his sign-board, and his knowledge of the classics 
not being equal to his respect for them, moreover being, we 
may be very sure, a loyal assertor of woman’s rights, he deter- 
mined that the men should not have it, whatever it might be, all 
to themselves, and so he had printed, men’s and women’s sana in 
corpore sano. 

Now, while our friend may be no scholar,—we really did not 
mean to claim such honour for him,—we think he did see, or 
may have seen, that if health was of consequence to man, it was 
no less so to woman; and that he understood, or may have 
understood, that in the present phasis of her existence she has not 
half the chance that man has for its attainment, and therefore 
he included her; and if we think it fair to infer that he had 
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never seen in his grammar, or elsewhere, “ Man is mortal, that 
is, all mankind,” we shall not be severe with him for attaching 
a limited view to the word that stood in his vocabulary for man. 

This question of health is a serious affair, when we reflect on 
the quantity of invalidity that exists among women exempted from 
physical or other labour. It is granted that the medical man 
very often increases the ailments he is called in to alleviate, and 
that, too, when relief is in his power; that simple words are not 
spoken, nor simpler mode of life suggested, though sure that a 
cure lies here, and he does this because he is wanting in courage, 
or believes such advice would be useless, or would keep a patient 
at any expense of principle; but it is also certain that there 
are noble exceptions to this class, men who will speak to their 
patients as from one mind to another mind, and not only speak, 
but print the results of their experience. From these we learn 
that want of fitting employment,—real purpose in their life,—and 
too stimulating and nourishing a diet altogether disproportioned 
to the waste by labour, are the causes, in an immense number of 
cases, that induce imperfect functional action, sowing seed for 
various nervous affections and morbid habits of thought, till, at 
last, organic disease is produced. They give instances of women 
who, absorbed in work, forget they have bodies at all till thought 
and energy flag, and they find a ruin around them in which work 
is no longer possible; and again, they tell of others, who forget 
that there are any other or finer channels of pleasure open to 
them but such as the body affords, and these find that it refuses 
to be treated so unworthily, and will not contribute permanently 
to their pleasures if separated from the spirit whose beauteous 
proper shrine it is: thus they insist, from data apparent to all, 
that health alone can result from habitual mental and physical 
exercise. 

Prejudice and a thousand of the evils that afflict society have 
their rise in the morbid feelings that ill-health engenders, and it is 
evident that women, brought up to think and act as they do at 
present, can have but little chance of a sound mind in a sound 
body. To share in any kind of household work is to demean 
herself ; and she would be thought mad to run, leap, or engage in 
any kind of active game in the open fields, with the fresh, life, soul- 
giving air around her, and the birds and lesser winged things in- 
viting her thereto. She may take violent exercise through a whole 
evening in heated, ill-ventilated, or draughty rooms—may be 
whirled round and round, her form enfolded 4 a stranger, till, 
but for the excitement, one would call the strength she evinces 
herculean ; but with children, or creatures with children’s gushing 
natures, to chase eacli other’s shadows on the breezy common, 
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or search the sea-cliffs for flowers, till health, mantling her cheek 
and eye, she almost dreams herself a spirit of the scene, so ethe- 
rially does the blood flow—and she has read the old Greek legends, 
and has seen, before now, many a Dryad in the wood, and 
Naiad by the stream—to do this would indeed be deemed un- 
womanly, imprudent, not to be thought of, or tolerated. She 
may not even dance upon the green sward unless the whole para- 
phernalia of dress, music, and set occasion be there too; and 
then it shall be no dancing of spirit or movement, but a conven- 
tionality from first to last. The brook murmurs a little song as 
it glides over the pebbles to the sea, the woods are alive with 
“ sweet noise,” the waves tell of many things, as with organ-like 
music they rise from the great waters, but she may not sing— 
may not be heard to wander among all these, giving song for ; 
song. No, if her spirit shall incline to such pleasures sie 
must wander far away, or the atmosphere of ridicule and dis- 
sympathy will drown the music she would make. Or between the 
pauses of the dance, or some inanimate conversation, before a 
piece of rosewood, having placed her bouquet and scented gloves 
thereon, she shall sing the last new song. 

We should be bold, indeed, to venture to dispute the truth 
of all this, to think of comparing the grassy turf Nature has 
spread, the lights suspended in the clear firmament above, or 
the air fragrant with a thousand flowers, and thrilling with 
sweet sounds, to the gorgeous saloon, the air of which hangs 
around us oppressive with its heat, and the artificial scents of 
which it is redolent. She has chosen the latter, and does not, 
it would seem, think Nature enough her equal in rank to give 
dance or song in her honour; it would not be respectable; 
she may lose caste; and who would venture to propose any 
alteration, or even to express a wish that music and dancing, 
though very well placed in drawing-rooms, and very suited for 
set oocasions there, should be orthodox elsewhere? So few 
have heart or inclination or love for Nature, or the pleasures 
she dispenses, that here lies the secret of much that is conven- 
tional on this point: only the healthy and simple-minded love 
such enjoyments ; and vain is it to hope for such from those 
whom the world has bound in its service. But seeing that this 
world is but you and we, that is, is human, the evil is not so 
overwhelming as it appears; for the monster is no one-eyed 
creature in Ethiopia, but here, around us, and is what the human 
hath power over; and many that are now asleep are healthy- 
minded enough, and possess sufficient intelligence to rouse them- 
selves to do something, by developing in the minds of their 
children simpler and more rational modes of thought and life. 
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On the question whether man was created superior to woman, 
we have not cared to speak; we really know nothing about it, 
and do not see any result that can arise from proof one way or 
the other. The native material of woman, fairly wrought out, is 
so sufficient for all noble and beautiful ends on earth, or in any 
sphere the imagination can picture, that it seems to us an advan- 
tage altogether on her side, if her fellow-labourer prove himself 
to be of a nobler and more exalted presence than herself; for like 
Brutus, though not speaking ironically, shall she not 


’ 


** Be glad to learn of noble men?’ 


Then in any real communion between men and women, which 
must mean a communion that the noble only can enjoy, we see 
that each respects the other for mutual superiorities, each is 
stimulated by the other, and whatever opinion in the abstract 
they may entertain on the equality of nature between man and 
woman, it is virtually negatived in themselves, for most truly 
does each give the other the precedent on the score of high 
nobility: and is not the fullest kind of love, when its home is in 
the true soul, indeed and altogether a most holy and entire 
equality in thought, in aim, in hope, as well as in the participation 
of all the pleasures and responsibilities God has united to such 
love alone? We cannot avoid the conclusion, paradoxical though 
it be, that both are best, for we seem to be handling a very 
chameleon of a question, seeing that in one light strongest admira- 
tion is due to man; in another, and woman wears the fairer crown; 
again, and they will not be viewed apart, but their commingled 
hues disclose a wreath fairest of all, and from the light emanating 
from the glowing petals we see richest flowers blooming, and 
work accomplished that has brought back the olden time, for the 
Garden of Eden is once more around us, and in the evening-hour 


do men, as Adam of yore, converse with archangels in its sunny 
glades, 
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Arr. III.—1. Loss and Gain. Second edition. James Burns. 
2. Correspondence, Philosophique et Religieuse. Paris. 


3. The Nemesis of Faith. By J. A. Froude, M.A., Fellow of 
Exeter College, Oxford. J. Chapman. 


T is written that “the veil of the temple was rent in twain 
from the top to the bottom,” at that supreme moment which 
marked the transition from the old Jewish dispensation to the 
“better covenant; which was established on better promises,” 
which was “ to give us boldness to enter into the Houizsr by a 
new and living way,” and eventually “to gather together into 
ONE, all the nations of the earth.” 

We are in the habit of speaking with perfect calmness of this 
event, without considering, that to an unchristianized Jew, it 
must have seemed the very mystery of desolation. 

To him, the “old covenant” was that dispensation under 
which the Hebrew nation had been selected from the whole world 
to be “a peculiar treasure among all people;” to whom the Deity 
had made a revelation of himself, in thunder and lightning and 
thick cloud, upon the mount,” when “ Mount Sinai was alto- 
vether in a smoke, because the Lord descended upon it in fire, 
and the whole mount quaked greatly.” The “Hony or Houiss” 
had been instituted upon this mount, to be a sanctuary, myste- 
rious and unapproachable—Deatu watching at its threshold to 
strike down all who went near, save the high priest alone—who 
might enter therein “ once a year, to make atonement for the sins 
of the people.” 

“ But when the veil of the temple was rent in twain,” this 
tabernacle of the Shechinah was exposed to the eyes of men, and 
its sacred contents became mere articles of virtw for a catalogue 
of curiosities. 


It is easy for us who live now to talk of the “ brighter day” 
which was then dawning upon the world, of the “great light” 
shining on “the nations which sat in darkness;” but to the 
orthodox Jew, brought up in the traditions of this actual mani- 
festation of the Deity, in all the pomp of his majesty, no new 
revelation could compensate for this glory departed, Even to 
the half-christianized Jews, in spite of all the eloquence of St. 
Paul, the dawn of the new day must have looked a very discon- 
solate twilight. If we try to realize their case, it may be that we 
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shall better understand the meaning of what is passing in the 
world at the present day. 

When the old Jewish law was abrogated, there ensued a fer- 
menting chaos of all manner of doctrines from which the com- 
bining element had escaped. The consciences of men were left 
to welter amid the wrecks of things new and old; things which 
had been thought sacred were stripped of their sanctity, and re- 
duced to matters of indifference. Injunctions which had been 
all-important were declared to be “ profane and vain babbling ;” 
old obligations were thrown off; whilst new rules of life were de- 
clared to be imperative, old ceremonial enactments were deprived 
of their significance, like a parcel of obsolete bank-notes with- 
drawn from circulation, as no longer representing bullion ; and 
the new ceremonies were enacted under the same penalties for 
disobedience which had attached to their predecessors. We may 
fancy the confusion and uncertainty occasioned to scrupulous 
conscientious souls amongst the Judaized Christians, and the 
horror and indignation caused to the Jews who did not listen to 
the new teaching. 

The old Jews imagined their own dispensation to be the only 
true one—they believed it to be final. But finality is not the 
attribute of anything that has LIFE. 


There is a movement in the religious world of our own day, to 
which none can close their eyes-—of which none can prophesy 
the result: it has been brooding for a long time, but the tempest 
has at last broken, and in the confusion of the elements there is 
neither light nor darkness. 

It is quite useless for those who seek to direct the consciences 
of men to fall back upon their old dogmas about reason and 
faith, and endeavour to put down the insurrection by appeals 
to orthodox tradition mingled with unsympathising contempt 
for the “obstinate questionings ” by which the hearts of men 
are besieged. Christianity was not instituted as we have it, 
ready-made to our hands by dogmatic authority, but by the 
fierce conflict of opinions and beliefs, and different modes of 
interpretation of the mystery of our being, and by the subtle 
metaphysical exercise of all the faculties of that generation of 
wonderful men whom we now call “ futhers,”’ but who were 
in their day men—mortal struggling men—whose theology had 
to be painfully wrestled for, and conquered from the realms of 
doubt: they had no “authority,” no traditionary standard of 
belief or knowledge to appeal to; they had to fight like men, 
and compel order from the breaking up and vanishing away of 
that which had been the law of old. 
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It is vain for those who consider themselves as representatives 
of the orthodox Christianity of the present day, to look down 
upon such as are struggling in this movement as if they were 
a parcel of arrogant and superficial scoolboys who ought to allow 
themselves to be put down by the frown of their master, and 
should stand abashed by sneers at their youth and incompetency. 

The battle of modern opinion has begun in earnest and cannot 
now be stopped—it must be fought out manfully to the end. 
Horrible convulsions have arisen heretofore out of the struggles 
which have taken place in the world’s history between the old 
order of things, which had become rather the objects of traditional 
reverence than of vital influence on the emergencies of daily life— 
and the stirrings of newly-awakened insight to discern a still 
“better covenant,” of which the “former things were but the 
shadow”—but of which they were also the forerunners. These 
have been times of “ battle and confused noise”—in which many 
have been trampled down and fallen not to rise again: still the 
result has always been a step gained in the progress of humanity ; 
a clearer faith, and a deeper insight into the realities which were 
dimly shadowed forth under the former dispensation ; ‘‘a closer 
walk with God,” unimpeded by the cumbrous machinery by 
which in the former age they strove to draw nigh unto Him. 

Right or wrong, the fact is indubitable that the whole of the 
civilized world is in a state of ferment, of transition, passing from 
one mode of religious belief and social manifestation to another ; 
new combinations of the social and religious elements are arising 
whilst others are disappearing. 

The Protestant Christian, to whom the “ Brsie” is one entire 
and perfect chrysolite, who regards it as verbally inspired, and 
who reveres every sentence with mystic reverence as if it had fallen 
down from Heaven, suffers quite as much as the Jew of old when 
he sees the cold-blooded impartiality with which its claims to 
inspiration are examined, and the indifference with which the 
doctrines of his religion are laid bare by “ discovering the foun- 
dation unto the neck,”—the cold sceptical distillation to which 
the “waters of life” are subjected through the modern critical 
alembic; he feels tempted to cry with Micah, “Ye have taken 
away my gods, and what have I more? ” 

The destinies of man and of humanity are in the bosom of 
God. 

Humanity has never yet been abandoned in its course, and it 
will not be abandoned now. History, which is the magnificent 
biography of humanity, relates the successive life of mankind and 
of the world; it is the perpetually renewed hymn of creation ; that 
which already has been, has come out of shadows and darkness 
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like those which shroud the prREsENT, but “the darkness and 
the light to Him are both alike.” 

To look to the facts of the past for guidance is only to attempt 
to imitate resulis which have passed away from the huge kaleide- 
scope of human affairs. Men are engrossed by the PRESENT, and 
yet they have no reverence for it. They look mysteriously to the 
past for instruction, as if the past had alone been sanctified; 
and as if the present, with all its unresolved perplexities, were not 
equally sacred, were not equally the dispensation of Him whose 
children we are, as much as those were who have gone before. 

One reason for our instinctive faith in the past is, that it at 
at least held together, and has become a Fact, and we cling to 
it as long as we can. 

The PRESENT is crumbling beneath our feet at every step, 
and we are borne resistlessly on towards the ruTuRE—that 
unknown and ineffable condition which stands like some terrible 
apparition, into the shadow of which we cannot choose but enter. 
We must meet it like men, and learn from the past the faith, 
and hope, and religious spirit, which inspired the preux chevaliers 
of old when they went on their way to encounter demons and 
enchanted forests. They felt courageous, because they believed 
themselves to be in the presence and under the shield of God 
himself; and this faith is not taken away from us, for “ HE is the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” 

The minor distinctions of sects and creeds are every day being 
merged into the two broad distinctions of Catholicism and Pro- 
testantism ; which’ are both pushed to the extreme assertion of 
their respective principles. 

To the camp of Catholicism, which is the essential type of 
Christianity—a church which makes itself strong in the traditions 
of its descent, and keeps itself immoveably at anchor upon the 
past, as a stereotyped revelation of the will of God to man—to 
this camp all those repair who desire a VISIBLE CHURCH; a 
supreme authority and rule of faith in matters of religion, and 
which professes to offer a final resting-place to the weary seeker 
after religious peace. The one condition of his everlasting rest 
is the surrender of his own vague aspirations, and his own private 
judgment, to the rules and decisions of “the church.” No 
matter what may be the minor shades of doctrine, the varying 
extent to which liberty of private judgment may be conceded, 
“under certain necessary limitations.” All these subordinate 
distinctions are but medtatised princes, their dominions fall and 
determine to the claims of the Catholic church—the one great 
body which unites all the essential features of a visible church, 
into whose keeping have been committed the “ oracles of God.” 
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The assertion of the right of private judgment in matters of 
religious belief is the distinctive element of Protestantism. To 
its ranks belong all who insist upon perfect freedom of inquiry in 
matters of religion, unfettered by any foregone conclusions ; those 
who repudiate tradition, and recognise no absolute tribunal with 
authority to decide upon debated points of theology; the dif- 
ferent bands of sects which have dotted the face of Christendom 
for three hundred years, each of which has erected its own 
peculiar barrier to preserve its respective flock from either stray- 
ing into the wilds of scepticism, or from being encroached upon 
by neighbouring sects, each holding some form of “ unsound 
doctrine,” the only common ground on which they can cordially 
meet being repudiation of the claims of Rome to their allegiance. 
Every day these arbitrary defences are breaking down, and 
Protestantism is asserting more and more distinctly its essential 
element—the right of private judgment, pushed to its ultimate 
and logical conclusion. All intermediate resting-places are being 
swept away, the ground is clearing for a great battle, from which 
will result a great modification of the existing form of things, 
social, moral, and political. 

It is not minute points of historical criticism—shades of dis- 
crepancy in the circumstantial narratives of the evangelists that 
move the interest of modern sceptics. The hearts of men are 
intent on deeper things than these. A ponderous dissertation 
on the miracles, either in proof or in disproof of them, would be 
left to fall by the weight of its own gravitation ; the heart of the 
question does not lie there. Men are becoming every day more 
anxious to discover and possess themselves of the spiritual secret 
lodged in the forms of doctrine which have been preached to 
them; they desire earnestly to hear, not what they now believe 
to be correct according to the most orthodox letter of tradition, 
but what they must po in order to develope all that God made 
them capable of being and doing. A religious spirit is abroad 
amongst men; and though they may at present speak with a 
“ stammering tongue,” and excite the scornful upbraidings of 
those whose form of “ sound words” has never been perplexed, 
still the spirit that is promised to all who seek will guide them 
into truth. 

The first work at the head of this article is said to be by the 
Rev. J. Newman, once of Oriel College, Oxford—now a Catholic 
priest. It is written in a close controversial style, and has but few 
passages that remind the reader of those exquisite sermons with 
which Mr. Newman enriched the English church before the days 
he thought of forsaking her; but the hard argumentative key in 
which the book is pitched, makes it anything but fascinating ; 
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and though certain struggles of mind are powerfully depicted, our 
sympathy is crushed by the logic which pitilessly drags us to the 
open door of the church of the Passionists, and leaves us there: 
one has a sensation of having broken out of prison in closing the 
book. 

The work (says the preface) “ was not intended as a work of 
controversy in behalf of the Catholic religion, but as a description 
of what is understood by few—the course of thought and state of 
mind, or rather one of those courses and states which issue in 
conviction of its divine origin.” 


It is possible that few of our readers may have met with the 
- Correspondence Philosophique et Religieuse.’? It was written 
by the Pere Enrantrn, and was published shortly before the 
revolution of February, 1848. In this work he lays aside all his 
old pretensions, and takes his stand, like any mortal author, on 
the basis of his own merits. 

It chanced that in the spring of 1848 we were in Paris. It was 
the lull between the revolution of February and the outbreak of 
the following June. Paris wore republicanism in its newest gloss; 
every man in the streets looked as though he respected in himself 
a member of the government, and considered that the credit of 
the republic rested upon his shoulders. The people all seemed 
for the moment to be on a voluntary system of good behaviour, 
though it was of course impossible not to know that all the social 
elements were in volcanic ferment beneath this supernaturally 
calm surface. 

We were walking one evening with a friend along the arcades 
of the Palais Royale. At the turning of one of the passages we 
met a tall, gentlemanly-looking individual, with a pale, sharp 
face, unadorned with either beard or moustache; he walked with 
an air of dreamy fatigue, carrying a huge stick negligently in his 
hand. 

On perceiving him, the friend who was with us hastily with- 
drew his arm, and saluted the unknown with an air of reverence 
that would have beseemed a pious Hindoo recognising Vishnu 
under one of his avaters. The stranger stopped, spoke a few 
words of small significance, and passed on. Who was that?” 
we asked, feeling very mystified. “ Mais c’était lui, c’était le 
Pére lui-méme?’ It was no other than the Pitre Enrantin 
whom we had seen! We had naturally a desire to see more of 
so remarkable a person, whose opinion on the actual state of 
things would have been well worth hearing, he having passed his 
life in the examination of social problems ; but all our entreaties 
to be presented chez /e Pére, were met by a steady refusal. 
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The P&re, we were told, was too much occupied to receive 
casual visitors ; and, said one, after a pause, “The Pere has once 
been livré aus bétes (viz., at his proces), and now we strive to shield 
» him as much as possible from the approach of those who come 
to him from idle curiosity.” With this we were obliged to be 
, content, and we never saw the PERE again. He is a tall well- 
| proportioned man of fifty or thereabouts, inclining to be stout, 
| and in no respect more remarkable in his appearance, notwith- 
| standing traditions to the contrary, than the ordinary run of 
well-dressed gentlemanly-looking men. 

After the affair of the procés which dispersed the St. Simonians 
under a storm of ridicule and ignominy, which they had provoked 
more by their theatrical, melodramatic mode of conducting them- 
selves than by their doctrines, the Pkre retired into Egypt, 
where he remained for some years. On his return he settled 
down into the practical routine of business-life, and he was, at the 
time we saw him, engineer and manager of one of the French 
railways—of that between Paris and Amiens, if we recollect aright. 

He is still surrounded by a band of devoted friends. It was 
our chance to fall in with several who were in habits of intimacy 
with him—he had inspired them all with the most passionate 
affection. Some had lived under the same roof with him in 
Egypt, under circumstances the most trying to human nature— 
poverty, exile, and the total failure of his high pretensions ; and 
their affection was, if possible, greater than that of the others. 
“ Sil n’est plus chef de notre religion, il est toujours chef de nos 
cwurs,”’ said one of them, speaking of him. A man who is so 
much venerated by those around him, must have something great 
and noble in his nature—it is not from the tongues of one’s inti- 
mate friends that one escapes with the brightest reputation. 

In the wisdom learned in exile, the desire to found a sect gave 
place in the Pirr to the more Catholic wisdom of allowing all 
that was most vital in his opinions and doctrines to fall, like the 
seed of the sower in the parable, “on the way side, on stony 
places, or good ground,” and thrive as it might. The men, too, 
who had been formerly the most noted leaders of the short- 
lived sect, learned in their reverses one grand lesson—they learned 
to efface themselves. 

Whilst society was pursuing with execrations and sarcasms 
that burned like vitriol their name, their hierarchy, their religion 
costumée, and all the follies by which they had made their 
denomination “ a hissing and a reproach,” the men themselves, 
leaving behind their old name to occupy the attention of their 
enemies, re-entered society quietly, followed ostensible modes of 
gaining a living, excited no attention, and being delivered from 
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the embarrassment of a false position, they met society on equal 
ground, and have most of them become remarkable men, such as 
society “delights to honour.” The disgrace into which their old 
name had fallen, did not hinder them from holding fast all that 
was good and vital in their doctrines—the “ wood, hay, and 
stubble” had been “ burned up ;” their scheme for rehabilitating 
the world by a new patent hierarchy, like many other patents, 
fell under the compendious title of “ inventions which have not 
answered.” But in the doctrines themselves there had been 
much that was excellent; these, freed from their disfigurements, 
and the men themselves cleansed from the vanity which, like 
* dead flies,” had caused offensiveness, were presented to the 
world without the objectionable superscription, and were received 
nothing doubting. The men loved their doctrines with the love 
that is born of persecution, and they dedicated their lives to the 
propagation of them. They regarded their worldly success— 
achieved under their new phasis—as only a means to obtain a 
hearing. “ We are content,” said one of them, “ to be buried 
alive ourselves, if our doctrines may only spread; it is of small 
consequence that owr names should have justice done them, but 
society is every day more and more adopting our views.” 

By this self-negation they have gained a hold on the world, 
that the world, knowing them only by tradition, is far from sus- 
pecting. As private members of society, as critics, as journalists, 
as political economists, as historical teachers, they have per- 
meated society with their doctrinés in every direction. It is 
impossible to take up a book, a periodical, with any pretensions 
to grasp of purpose, or sympathy with the opinions and feelings 
of the day, without perceiving traces of their teaching as uttered 
years ago, when there were few to listen, in the pages of the 
* Globe,’ the ‘ Producteur,” the ‘ Organisateur,” and the heavy 
volumes of their ‘ Expositions,’ ‘ Enseignmens,’ and ‘ Lecons,’ 
both politiques and economiques. Even the plans for sanitary 
improvement, for ameliorating the condition of the lower orders 
by public baths, wash-houses, parks, and other projects, which 
are slowly and painfully getting themselves translated from vague 
dreamy-looking theories into practical prosaic acts of parliament, 
and acts of town councils, have found them. All theories look 
dreamy till they have achieved the material details requisite to 
advance them to the dignity of facts. 

They studied the spirit of the age, and gave themselves, in a 
spirit of generous fanaticism, to the investigation ; their diagnosis 
of the state of modern society was masterly, and they had both 
insight and sympathy with the profound sickness that lay heavily 
upon it, 
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The socialist doctrines that for the last two years have been 
rampant on the scene, showing themselves foolish, weak, and 
cruel—chimeras with the proportions of a giant and the sub- 
stance of a phantom, which have given such cause of grief and 
scandal, are still only the reaction, the saturnalia of ideas, with 
which there is a wide-spread sympathy. The arrow of socialism 
has been shot into the bosom of society, and it is sticking there. 

But neither the name of Enfantin, nor that of any of his 
followers, has been mixed up in the excesses of the late troubles. 
They have held themselves aloof, and taken up a tone of mode- 
ration. Their organ, ‘ Le Crédit,’ is more like a London news- 
paper for the quiet good sense and practical views it takes of 
public affairs, and for the ability of its articles. ‘They have held 
themselves aloof, and have not been drawn into the insane vortex 
of violent measures and confused opinions. They waited till 
the Estampado,* which has seized all doctrines, opinions, and 
theories, sending them rushing and bellowing in mad confusion 
throughout Europe, should subside, “ keeping silence even from 
good words.” 

The ‘ Correspondence Philosophique et Religieuse’ takes high 
ground in dealing with the different questions—moral, social, and 
religious—which are agitating the world, until the present order 
of things resembles the “ twilight of the gods” in the old Scan- 
dinavian prophecy. 

Whatever may be thought of many of the opinions put forth 
in this work, it is impossible not to be struck with the catholic 
spirit in which it is written, and the reverend, earnest tone, which 
pervades the whole. The opinions are those of a man who has 
thought deeply, whose views are matured, and who has a clear 
idea of what he wishes to convey. There is an elaborate suavity 
in the style which injures its vigour to an English taste, but the 
blandness of the phraseology disguises the intrepidity of the 
assertions. 

The author strives to keep clear of details, and to find the 
principle into which they may be resolved. In so small a com- 
pass, it was difficult to give a clear view of ideas which require a 





* The Estampado is a strange fury, which seizes the herds of animals on 
the prairie—a sort of panic, which, attacking one body, drives them across 
the plain, carrying along, in their headlong career, every living creature in 
their way, till their numbers swell to many thousands; all obstacles are over- 
borne, and they rush madly into ravines and rivers; the weaker animals, of 
course, fall down by the way, and are trampled down by those behind them ; 
the dead and dying mark their course for miles; the ground shakes with their 
tread, and the noise of their trampling is heard to an immense distance. The 
frenzy ceases as unaccountably as it began. For a spirited account of an 
Estampado, see Captain Marryatt’s ‘ Monsieur Violet.’ 
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delicate elaboration to make them convey any meaning to a mind 
not previously accustomed to them. It is only on a second 
perusal that the force and breadth of its ideas is felt. The book 
contains the essence of the opinions and considerations of a 
whole lifetime—not stated in a sharp, vigorous fashion, to bite 
in tothe reader’s mind, but insinuated in the mildest phrases. 
The idea that lies at the bottom of the ‘Correspondence,’ as well 
as we can articulate it, seems to be this, that the religion of a 
nation has first been its philosophy ; its doctrines held’ as meta- 
physical speculations, and afterwards preached to the people as 
moral obligations and religious belief. Moses, for instance, 
“learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians,” gave the heart of 
it to the people as religion, investing it with practical value as a 
rule of life—a Jaw of obligation, instead of an exercise of the 
intellect. 

The author of the ‘ Correspondence’ believes that the time is 
come to reverse this process, and to examine into the philo- 
sophical truths latent in religious doctrines, and to restore the 
philosophical symbolism which the Council of Nice translated into 
popular language ; and, as he says in another place. 


“ St. Augustine had Plato at his finger ends, and philosophy was 
transfused, in his grand priest-like soul, into religion, and he dogma- 
tised upon KNOWLEDGE, WILL and POWER at the same time that he dog- 
matised upon the three persons of the Trinity. The time is come to 
look into the interpretations with which times past have clothed eternal 
truth in religion, in philosophy, and morality.”—p. 26. 

“ It is time to give to the dualism that goes through the world a 
religious unity; to conciliate the two principles that run through life 
—the double mystery which envelopes the finite in the infinite ; to 
examine into the political dualism which divides the world into two 
hostile camps—the ‘church’ and ‘the world,’ and to find the means of 
making them dwell together in unity.”—p. 13. 


This, at first sight, may seem a very vague sort of idea; but 
the need there is to lay down some strong reconciling principle, 
will make itself felt in reading the ‘ Nemesis or Fairu? 

“'The flesh and the spirit,” the “ Church and the world,” so long 
used as opposing terms, have of late been drawing nearer to each 
other. Religion is not confined to the church ; nor is Satan felt 
to be the “prince of the power of the air,’ nor the “ god of 
this world;” nor is the “ries” felt to be the miserably de- 
graded aspect of humanity which theological teachers have repre- 
sented it to be. Human nature has asserted its claim to be 
listened to; the universal life that is in the world has escaped from 
the logical propositions into which it had been classified, and the 
definitions by which it had been labelled, and has manifested the 
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unity of its essence under its diverse modes of being. This is 
one great cause of perplexity, for men are not prepared with a 
new code which recognises it. 

The following passage is from the ‘ Nemesis of Faith ’— 


“The world is not, visibly at least, the hideous place which our 
early religion dreams it to be; it is not a world of profligates and 
pickpockets, and thieves and sensualists, it is a world of men and 
women not all good, but better far than bad; a world of virtue as 
man’s heart deems virtue; of human feelings, sympathies, and kind- 
ness, a world we cannot enter into without loving it, and yet if we 
love it we die.”—Nemesis of Faith, p. 155. 


Yes, this world so much anathematised, this world given over 
to the “ evil one,” is full of men whose whole soul cries aloud 
after God, whose heart is full of passionate aspiration, who stretch 
out their arms like Job “to seek for Him if so be that He 
will be found of them,” who are yet utterly unable to take up 
with the dogmas and forms of doctrine in which the church has 
taught that religion is exclusively to be found, and failing to 
accept which, the soul is sentenced to be cut off to have its portion 
with unbelievers—banished from the presence of God for ever. 
To such men the idea of this is more terrible than all the fierce 
material vulgar penalties attached to evil-doing; to these men 
“ §$1n” is in all respects, both in word, and thought, and deed, 
terrible and repulsive—they desire to attain “ holiness” with all 
the ardour of the most believing Christian, and yet these men, 
put face to face with the doctrines taughtby the Christian teachers, 
cannot accept them. By the laws of common rectitude which 
they bring to any other transaction, they are constrained to say, 
“ We do not believe—we cannot accept even religion, that life of 
life, if it must be imprisoned in these dogmas.”’ Reduced to 
extremity, and yet as honest men not daring to deny the doubts 
that separate them from the communion of the faithful, they 
stand like the religious-hearted gentiles of old, in the outer court, 
not yet called, nor recognised as partakers of the heavenly life. 

‘The Nemesis of Faith’ is an eloquent and passionate state- 
ment of these men without the “ CovENANT,” who exist in the 
very bosom of the church; it is a cry of those who claim to be 
heard by reason of their being men. 


“ The world had its golden age, its Paradise; and religion, which is 
the world’s heart, clings to its memory. Beautiful it lies there on the 
far horizon of the past—the sunset which shall, by-and-bye, be the 
sunrise of Heaven. Yes, and God has given us each our own Paradise, 
our own old childhood, over which the’ old glories linger—to which 
our own hearts cling as all we have ever known of Heaven upon earth, 
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And there, as the earth’s weary wayfarers turn back their toil-jaded 
eyes, so do the poor speculators (one of whom is this writer) whose 
thoughts have gone astray, who has been sent out like the raven from 
the window of the ark, and flown to and fro over the ocean of specu- 
lation, finding no place for his soul to rest, no pause for his aching 
wings, turn back in thought, at least, to that old time of peace—that 
village church, that child faith, which once'lost is never gained again— 
strange mystery is never gained again—with sad and weary longing! 
Ah, you who look with cold eyes on such a one and lift them up to 
heaven and thank God you are not such as he, and call him hard 
names, and think of him as of one who is forsaking a cross, and pur- 
suing unlawful indulgence, and deserving of all good men’s reproach. 
Ah! could you see down below this heart’s surface, could you count 
the tears streaming down his cheeks, as out through some church-door 
into the street come pealing the old familiar notes, and the old psalms 
which he cannot sing, the chaunted creed which is no longer his 
creed, and yet to part with which was worse agony than to lose his 
dearest friend—ah! you would deal him lighter measure. What, is 
not his cup bitter enough but that all the good whose kindness, at 
least, whose sympathy and sorrow, whose prayers he might have 
hoped for—that these must turn away from him as from an offence, 
as from a thing forbid? ‘That he must tread the wine-press alone, 
calling no God-fearing man his friend; and this, too, with the sure 
knowledge that of coldness least of allis he deserving, for God knows 
it is no pleasant task which has been laid upon him! Well, be it so. 
You cannot take my heart from me, you cannot take away my memory. 
I will not say would to God you could, although it is through these 
that Iam wounded; and if these nerves were killed, I should know 
pain no longer. No, cost me what it will, I will struggle back, and 
reproduce for myself those old scenes where there I lived, that old 
faith which then, alas! I could believe—which made all my happiness, 
so long as any happiness was possible to me.”—Nemesis of Faith, 
—p. 106. 

This book may be regarded as the type and utterance of the 
sentiments of a class, every day becoming more numerous, and 
more articulate. The misery of the ‘ Nemesis,’ the class it 
represents, is that it treats of doubt as of some strange thing that 
had befallen them. They have no notion of deliverance except 
by a return to their old belief. The Arabs have a proverb which 
signifies that the moment just elapsed is already further removed 
from us than the end of the next century. When doubts come 
not as serving for excuse to loose living and secret indulgence in 
some sin, but such a state as is set forth above, then a high duty 
is laid on a man which he may not neglect. He is driven out of 
the spirit into the wilderness, full of waste desolate places, and 
fiery serpents; he on whom this is laid obeys an impulse to 
which he cannot be disobedient, and he must work honestly and 
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he of good courage, and he will not be abandoned nor lost so 
long as he ts honest; he is exploring a district not yet set down 
in any authorized chart, but it lies on God’s universe for all that. 
Men feel no difficulty in believing and realizing the belief, that 
they are equally in the presence of their Maker, whether they are 
in crowded cities or in the most desolate unknown spot, “ where 
human foot hath. never trod.” Surely they may transfer the 
same faith and the same trust to the dark moments of their 
spiritual progress. They are not alone, they are not abandoned ; 
hear the eloquent teStimony of St. Paul himself, who had to 
fight his way through doubts and conflicts and difficulties, so 
deep and so searching, that the brief records of his spiritual 
history have been the text-book for the instruction of Christen- 
dom. He had to come forth out of an old full-grown religion, 
with well-articulated dogmas and forms, into a small struggling 
minority, hooted at and stoned as atheists and blasphemers, where 
they were not regarded as madmen. We must recollect that 
Christianity was not the plain sailing to him that it is to us; that 
the dogmas now taught in catechisms fo every Sunday-school 
child had not then been uttered. St. Paul had to encounter 
doubts, and difficulties, and mysteries, which no /esser mortal 
intelligence can appreciate. Think of the passionate eloquence 
with which he might have uttered all that it cost him to come 
forth from the teaching he had received at the feet of Gamaliel, 
all the touching memories which haunted him of the days when 


| he lived stately and contented in the practice and doctrines of 


the Pharisees—religious according to his notion of religion, con- 
scientious in his bigotry, ‘“ persecuting the church,’—a little 
audacious handful of sectarians, as they looked to him, and finally 
respected of all men as a man of birth and substance, and a 
“Roman citizen.” What passionate struggles he might have 
depicted of his transition, but what is his testimony? “ Not as 
though I had already attained, or were already perfect—but this 
one thing I do—forgetting those things which are behind, and 
reaching forth unto those things which are before.” Read 
also the encouragement he speaks to those going through this 
conflict. “1 am persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor height nor depth, nor any other creature, 
shall be able to separate us from the love of God.” 

This was addressed equally to those who had to come out of 
Judaism, as to those who had to fight their way through the 
stately growth of paganism which had been the form in which 
all the highest intellect and all the spiritual yearnings of mankind 
had uttered themselves for four thousand years, Doubts and 
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spiritual difficulties are not the end of experience, they are the 
beginning of a wider and deeper insight—a larger faith and 
increased knowledge; men will find that even to be driven out 
of the Paradise where they dwelt at ease, is to be compelled 
to make progress. And if they are only of good courage, and 
honest and true of heart, they will find themselves led by a way 
they know not. Human nature is like water, it cannot be com- 
pressed by any force, but will make its way through all obstacles ; 
therefore, its inward promptings are to be treated with respect— 
worked out, not stifled or juggled with. It is worth while to 
remark here the singular change of spirit that religious scepticism 
has undergone since the day it was popularly uttered by its high 
priest, Voltaire, assisted by the Encyclopediasts—and we shall 
perceive that the mode by which the orthodox world replied 
then, will not apply now. Voltaire and his set had no feeling of 
reverence or love of religion; they attempted to invalidate the 
spirit that dwelt in the Christian faith by attacking small external 
traditions ; there was in them the desire to break loose from the 
bonds of moral restraint—there was a Saturnalia in morality 
which was the precursor of the frightful political chaos of the 
18th century, when the foundations of the world were thrown out 
of course, and darkness was once more “on the face of the deep.” 

The history of the progress of civilization is the association of 
extremes. It has proceeded with an oscillating motion, first on 
one side, and then coming back to a moment of calm, which 
is again overset on the opposite side by reason of the motion 
acquired. 

In the French revolution of ’89,an exaggerated order of things 
was broken up. Politically, it was a system of organization which 
oppressed industry. The church was deaf and dumb—the cries 
of the oppressed rose up, but they had no comforter. The terrible 
outbreak of ’89 and the following years broke up this state of 
things, but it was also the régime of universal cruelty and licen- 
tiousness. 

When a vesture becomes too tight for us, we throw it off with 
irapatience, and the relief that follows is immense, and lasts for 
some time. At first, one does not feel one’s nakedness, but the 
cold comes, and then we must recur to some sort of covering. 
So it was then; men came back to the shelter of legitimacy in 
government and to the shadow of the church in religion. Men 
had worked out one phasis of anarchy and infidelity, but neither 
the church nor legitimacy were equal to the task of governing 
their half-awakened children. 

There is a nete.in the ‘ Correspondence Philosophique et 
Religieuse,’ which we cannot resist quoting. It is to show the 
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different phases of intellect which have prevailed during the 
different political revolutions in France :— 


“ When the reaction against religion was strong, when the French 
Academy had demolished the Church and the Sorbonne (é. e. worship 
and theology), mathematical science was in the ascendant ; D’Alem- 
bert and Condorcet took the place of the disciples of Voltaire and 
Rousseau. ‘The French Academy became the ‘ Academy of Science; 
mathematicians and physicians took the place of the littérateurs who 
had reigned despotically over men’s minds ; spiritual power declined, 
and in 1793, the ‘ Academie des Sciences’ took the sceptre. Monge, 
Fourcroy, Berthollet, La Place, &c., &c., &c., reigned over the king- 
dom of intellect, and were also high dignitaries of the empire. Napo- 
len showed no sort of favour to the legitimate children of the 
philosophy of the eighteenth century—he called them, in derision, 
DEOLOGISTS. He refused Chateaubriand’s entrance into the Academy, 
drove out Madame de Stael from France, and treated Moyer, Collard, 
and Lainé as conspirators. MrcHAnism, celestial and terrestrial, 
seemed for ever established in the ascendant. Another generation of 
learned men arose, who cared nothing about numbers, matter, or 
mechanism ; but occupied themselves solely in attempting to discover 
the laws of living beings. Bichat and Lamarec in France opened 
the way to Cuvier and Gecffrey de St. Hilaire. Contemporary with 
these, and outside the walls of the Academy, men who had the idea 
of organising rose up on all sides ; some of them were professors of 
polite literature, such as Du Maistre, De Bonald, Madame de Stael, 
Lamennais, &c., sought to find the secret of social organisation and 
to overturn the altars of the Olympian gods erected in the eighteenth 
century ; others were metaphysicians, such as Roger Collard, La- 
romiguiere, Cousin, and Jouffroy, who analysed the process and laws 
which govern thought, and broke the yoke of the mechanicians of the 
empire. But towards 1830, the order of Journalists arose like a new 
power, associated with the other two; and since the revolution of 
July, 1830, the Academy has become the ‘Academy of Moral and 
Political Science,’ containing in its ranks the reigning kings of 
thought, and recruiting its members from men in public life.” 


This has rather led us away from the point we were upon, viz., 
the progress which the spirit of doubt in matters of religion has 
made, and the great change it has undergone, both in its social and 
political aspect. 

Vo.rTairE, the high priest of destructiveness, approaches the 
subject of revelation without reverence, without religious feeling, 
without enthusiasm of any kind; to: use Enfantin’s expression 
in the Letter to Edgar Quinet—“ He did his work like an 
executioner, for he struck without sympathy for his victims.” 
Yet he was great in his way; an instrument in the hand of a 
higher power; and the work he did was needful, as all agree, 
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now that the anathemas against him have died into silence, 
Voltaire and the philosophers attacked religion in the same spirit 
in which the people afterwards rose up against the forms and in- 
stitutions of government. The literary class engaged in a war 
of extermination against the priesthood, but they spent their 
strength upon the forms in which religious belief had hitherto 
embodied itself. ‘They were like so many savages falling foul of 
their fetiches, and trampling them under their feet. They did 
not found a religion; they revealed to the world no new faith; 
they made an excellent denial—that was all. It was a first step, 
and they had no idea that anything further remained to be done. 
They had cleared the way for others who came to inquire ina 
truer spirit. Voltaire gave the death-blow to superstition and 
fanaticism ; he cleared religious questions of the prestige which 
had surrounded them ; they were henceforth questions that might 
be approached like any others. When public affairs returned to 
something of their old order, the audacious levity of Voltaire’s 
tone was no longer in accordance with the decency which had 
become the fashion. Priests and theologians raved themselves 
hoarse in the attempt to build up the “ old waste places,” and to 
restore the belief of the past as it had been. 

It was a most melancholy epoch for the world, that return to 
legitimacy in all things which followed the downfall of Napoleon. 
A bad repute was attached to liberalism of every kind. Yet had 
the spirit of doubt penetrated far and wide. There was a deep 
feeling of suffering. Society was sick at heart; men were un- 
happy, they knew not why. 

The spirit of Voltaire re-appeared in another form. Gorrue 
and Byron uttered 


“A cry that shivered to the tingling stars—” 


which was the utterance of all that was lying in the hearts of 
men. Their works were read with passionate avidity by the 
multitude, who hoped for succour at the hands of those who 
could state their sufferings with such force and truth. 

SHELLEY, with insane energy but most religious heart, found 
no sympathy in his bitter attack on kings and priests, the names 
men had been accustomed to revere. Open unbelief met with 
no tolerance in those days though there never was an age more 
destitute of strong religious feeling. Scepticism and liberalism 
were considered synonymous with anarchy and revolution; the 
higher powers had lately had too much trouble with such things 
not to keep a tight hand over the expressed opinions of their 
subjects. 

The unsettled faith of society expressed itself in bitterness of 
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soul, sullen despondency, misanthropy, and a monstrous under- 
growth of false, distorted, prurient sentiment. The scepticism 
of those days was very different from the witty, reckless, jesting 
levity of spirit of Voltaire and his companions in philosophy. 
The wild excitement of destruction: had passed away. Men, 
burned out of their ancient temples, felt like children left alone 
in a howling wilderness, they clung to each other weeping and 
moaning in their despair :—_ 
* As in strange lands, a traveller walking slow, 

In doubt and great perplexity, 

A little before moonrise, hears the low 

Moan of an unknown sea; 

And knows not if it be thunder, or a sound 

Of stones thrown down, or one deep cry 

Of great wild beasts ; then thinketh I have found 

A new land, but I die.” 

A man who dared to avow scepticism in religious matters was 
suspected (no matter how blameless his life might be) of holding 
a loosened code of religious dogmas to excuse some private 
immorality; his very science and learning were rendered sus- 
picious by it. The idea of scepticism had made very little pro- 
gress beyond the vulgar Voltaire notions of a profit and loss 
religion: it was supposed, according to that homely proverb 
amongst the sailors, “That men would not serve God, if the 
devil were dead.” 

In England there was no man, who like a good physician, 
would look into the disease that lay at the heart of society, and 
treat it wisely and kindly without being either surprised or 
scandalized at the diagnosis. The only idea prevalent was to 
suppress and stifle the utterance of all that was contrary to 
orthodoxy. It is curious to look at the progress which liberty of 
speech has made. 'To us it seems the most natural thing in the 
world to say or sing whatever our souls desire; but twenty or 
thirty years ago things were very different. ‘To speak liberally, 
even on political matters, cast a shadow on a man’s respectability, 
(that ambient crown of glory to an Englishman), It involved 
danger to his success in worldly matters; for zealous tories 
shunned even to speak to him on ’Change, and avoided doing 
business with him if possible. Liberalism in politics was con- 
sidered as synonymous with laxity in morality. 

We were one day speaking to a veteran reformer, who had borne 
the torrent of much evil report for the sake of his opinions; he 
mentioned a circumstance which is not perhaps much known, 
and which is a pendant to the trial of Hone, though it is of a 
later date. Our readers ‘may remember the indictments for 
blasphemy laid against Richard Carlile, Taylor, and other low 
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fellows; the publications for which they were indicted were of 
the most ribald description, but they were neither seditious nor J 
libellous. 

Several gentlemen of liberal politics, fearing in these indict- 
ments the beginning of aggression on the liberty of the press, 
took this occasion to moot the question, whether Englishmen 
had not a legal right to sell and publish any book or opinion 
whatever, so long as it kept clear of sedition and the stamp act; 
or whether Government had the right to prosecute for so doing. 
The pamphlets in question were perfectly detestable in all respects, 
but they made an extreme case—to try the principle, which was 
all that was desired. The men were vulgar and violent, but hard 
and obstinate, quite willing to let themselves be sent to prison if 
need were. The gentlemen engaged to support their families in 
the meanwhile, and to pay all the expenses of the trial. Our 
informant told us that one day he entered the shop in Fleet-street 
where the ‘obnoxious publications were sold; the young man 
behind the counter said, exultingly, “So-and-so was taken this 
morning—I expect to be taken before night; but there are half- 
a-dozen more ready to take our place!” The prosecutions ceased, 
although the offence did not, and an enlarged liberty of expression 
has gradually arisen. 

“The Emancipation Act” of 1829 has had collateral effects of 
far more importance than those directly legislated for ; it has been 
the era from which we may date a more generous and enlightened 
average of public opinion. A more religious and reverend spirit 
has been developed along with it. The ground of indifference, the 
neutral ground on which all parties may meet, has been widening 
every day. Men now think more of the ¢hing signified, and less 
of the formula by which it is represented; and it is now received 
amongst vulgar errors that men can escape the stringency of moral 
laws under the guise of speculative freedom. Thomas Carlyle, 
in his ‘ Sartor Resartus,? was the first who recognised in print 
the fact, that a man may be at once religious of heart and scep- 
tical of doctrine. He was the first man in England who dared to 
declare that a sincere doubt was as much entitled to respect as a 
sincere belief. He treated with respect certain conditions of heart 
which had hitherto been met with grave reprobation, controverted 
by special pleading, and opposed by foregone conclusions, meet- 
ing on all sides nothing but grave official disapproval. Many are 
they who owe him a; life-long debt of gratitude, for reviving a 
spirit of religious reverence in hearts which had ceased to recognise 
religious dogmas, and whose souls were like those plants which 
die down to their roots in winter, showing no life or vegetation 
above the surface. 
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Those who had turned sick and disgusted from the “sweets 
of religion” and the “search after happiness,” found strength 
and refreshing, as from a fountain of living water, in the cold stern 
stoicism of his words. 


“ Say to all manner of happiness, ‘I can do without thee. 
“ With renunciation life begins.” 


These words have been like a revelation of light to many. 

The spirit of manhood within them was awakened, they were 
relieved from the obligation to “ beat the air” in a baffled struggle 
after “happiness;” they were delivered from the disgrace of 
failure, which more or less attaches itself to unsuccessful efforts. 

Carlyle, has certainly dispersed the remains of reverence for 
theological orthodoxy, but he has raised the moral tone of the 
age, and awakened a noble spirit of strength and courage amongst 
the young men of the present generation, which far transcends 
anything they will actually shew to the world. The infiuence he 
has had on the manliness of the age cannot be sufficiently esti- 
mated. 

It is true that he gives no prescriptive rule of life, but he is, 
as it were, the voice of the trumpet inciting to the battle and 
induing men with the resolution “to do with all their might” 
whatever they may find appointed. 

The appearance of the ‘ Nemesis of Faith,’ and the class of works 
which have followed, marks another and very remarkable point 
in the expression of religious doubt. The ‘ Nemesis’ is distinctly 
traceable to the influence of Carlyle, though it is a history of 
sorrows and struggles with which he would feel little sympathy, 
because the predominant expression is that of regret and com- 
paint. 

It is an open free-spoken confession of the difficulties felt by 
those who are at once sceptical, and who yet cling to the teaching 
of the church, unable to believe that religion can exist without 
it. They are emphatically of “little faith ; “for though honest in 
all things else, they try to persuade themselves that they believe 
when they do zot. When a man’s religious opinions become 
unsettled, it is a fact like any other, and all the shrinking in the 
world will not alter it, although it may hinder him from bring- 
ing it to the good result of which it was capable had it been 
honestly treated. We have known many who, through fear, 
endeavoured to stifle the voice of their own heart with all “ its 
obstinate questionings,” and were all their lifetime “ subject to 
bondage,” struggling to hold the fetters which were too small to 
bind them.  Insincerity is its own avenger, from whatever 
motive it may be that a man gives in to it. The man who with 
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an honest and true heart desires to learn, shall (we havé the 
promise for it) be taught by “the spirit of truth, who shall guide 
them into ail truth.” 

We believe that all forms of utterance by which it has been 
sought to make men apprehend and comprehend eternal truths 
are “only modes of communication, the scaffolding by means of 
which the sacred temple is erected. The symbol is only excellent 
as it is transparent, and conveys the idea of the thing signified 
clearly, and without colour or refraction. 

We are living at an inorganic epoch, when one social order of 
things is breaking up, and “ ready to vanish away ” is written on 
traditions and institutions which once seemed as if they must 
endure for ever. A change has come gradually over the social 
condition of the world. All force and meaning for the present 
generation has slipped from terms and dogmas, which to our 
forefathers were full of strength and savour: it is not by the 
letter nor by the form we must hold, if we would desire or 
convey spiritual sustenance; the spirit that animates them must 
be set forth in the way most calculated to lay hold on the hearts 
and understandings of men as they are— 

“The best theologian is he who makes the best application of the 
divine morality.” 

The eternal souls of men are of more value than any system 
or formula, no matter how time-honoured, if the meaning that 
lay therein has become blunted to their apprehension. This our 
reformers felt, and this belief gave them courage and faith to 

“ast aside old forms and old doctrines, and strive after a clearer 
expression of faith. We who are born Protestants, and have 
never been educated to believe Roman Catholic doctrines, cannot 
realize all the time-honoured reverend dogmas which Luther had 
to forsake ; to ws it seems a matter of course that he should do so— 
but to him it was a coming out into the wilderness and com- 
mitting himself to the teaching of the Spirit, and forsaking what 
he had held sacred from his youth, and what, with feypexceptions, 
all the Christian world held sacred. But he was a true soldier, 
not afraid to endure hardness,” and willing to take his /ife in 
his hand—life spiritual as well as life temporal : : those who know 
his history have no need to be told of the days of darkness,” 
when he believed himself tempted bodily by the evil one. 

We would not be mistaken—whilst we desire that men should 
examine courageously, and “ try all things,’ which they feel 
moved to try and examine; still, the more modesty and reserve 
men observe, during their periods of transition, the better. The 
Fashion of writing sceptical books, full of sentimental regret and 
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interesting struggles, is highly to be deprecated. The heart is 
proverbially “ deceitful above all things,” and single-mindedness 
is the virtue of all others which most easily evaporates. Thomas 
i Kempis, in his divine little book, says, that many a soul has 
been ruined by having its virtues spoken of by others; and the 
same holds good of anything that excites the attention of others 
to an individual. It is very difficult to lay down sympathy which 
has been once excited, and the danger is that the man who began 
his utterance in sincerity, may end by enjoying his sorrows and 
draping himself becomingly in his “ doubts,” * sorrows,” “ posi- 
tions,” or whatever may chance to be the point on which the 
interest of society has been enlisted. It is much more difficult 
to be true and sincere than any one knows till they éry, or than 
any one likes to own when they do try. The more rigid the 
discipline of silence to which sceptics condemn themselves during 
their transition to some sort of solution, the better for themselves 
and the world; afterwards, as full a history of their spiritual 
progress as they feel (what Carlyle calls) “ a healthy desire” to 
impart. 

The ‘ Nemesis of Faith’ is a very powerful picture of the 
struggles of a religiously-disposed sceptic; the language is elo- 
quent and powerful, and goes to the heart of the matter ; it is 


* A voice of crying heard, and loud lament,” 


but nothing more ; there is no attempt to discover by what right 
this state of things exists. Doudt is treated as a painful pheno- 
menon, and not as a legitimate phasis in the transition of 
humanity from one condition to another: therefore the work is 
oppressive and painful; it suggests nothing; there is no owdlet 
from it—not even into the wilderness, where one might at least 
breathe—for the author insists on setting his face towards the 
PAst; and yet his book is constructed like a town, in which 
every street should be a cul-de-sac. 

‘ The Correspondence Philosophique et Religieuse,’ which is 
written with the desire to do somewhat towards filling up the 
lacune which spreads between the past and the ruruRE— 
between that which is around us, “ ready to vanish away,’ and 
that which is not yet disclosed—is a book that must in fairness 
be taken for what it is—as an effort to solve the problem, instead 
of giving way to eloquent despair. 

The following passages will show the genius of the two works ; 
each of them a type of its class, and each called forth by the 
condition of the present. In the ‘ Nemesis of Faith,’ there is 
the following powerful statement. 
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“ What a sight must this world of ours have presented to an earnest, 
believing man like Newman, who had an eye to see and an ear to hear 
its voice. A foolish church, chattering, parrot-like, old notes of 
which it had forgotten the meaning. A clergy, who not only thought 
not at all, but whose heavy ignorance, from long unreality, clung 
about them like a garment...... Faith in God and man, and 
virtue changed for Bentham politics and Paley religion. All the 
thought deserving to be called thought the flowing tide of Ger- 
many and the philosophy of Hume and Gibbon; all the spiritual 
feeling, the light froth of the Wesleyans and Evangelicals—the only real 
stern life to be found anywhere, in astrong, resolved, and haughty 
democratic independence, heavy and rolling underneath the chaff- 
spread surface... . . . Erastianism, pluralities, and prebendal 
stalls, and poney-gigging parsons—what work were they like to make 
against the proud, rugged, intellectual republicanism, with a fire-sword 
between its lips, bidding cant and lies be still ; and philosophy, with 
Niebuhr criticism for a reaping-sickle, mowing down their darling 
story-books ? High time for the church warriors to look about them, 
to burnish up their armour. ..... It would not serve to cultivate 
the intellect. All over Europe, ever since Spinoza wrote, what of 
strongest intellect there was had gone over to the enemy; Genius was 
choosing its own way, acknowledging no longer the authority of either 
man or document ; unless in some the heart could be pre-occupied, 
unless the church could win back the love of her children, and temper 
them quite differently from the tone in which they were now tempered, 
the cause was lost. So, then, they must begin with the clergy. . . . 
This was the purpose of the Tract movement..... For surely it 
is madness, if the world be the awful place the Bible says it is—the 
devil’s kingdom—the battle-field between good and evil spirits for the 
eternal happiness, or the eternal perdition of the human soul ; to go 
out as we all do—clergy, and all of us—to go out into its highways, 
and dust our feet along its thoroughfares ; to take part in its amuse- 
ments ; to eat, and drink, and labour, and find our home and happiness 
here. 

* * * * 

Oh, most miserable example of disbelief in their own precepts are the 
English clergy! Denouncing the world, they yet live in it ; speaking 
in the old language against indulgence, and luxury, and riches, and 
vanity, in the pulpit,—how is it that they cannot bring themselves, 
neither they nor their families, to descend from their ‘social position,’ 
as they call it, in which they were born ? Why must they be for ever 
gentlemen? Why is it that the only unworldliness to be found amongst 
them is but amongst those to whom poverty leaves no alternative?” 
—p. 152. 

By way of pendant to the foregoing, we present our readers 
with the views of the author of the ‘ Correspondence’ on the 
mission and prospects of the church, and the mode which, accord- 
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ing to him, it behoves her to take to win back her old influence 
and position, as the head of the world and the teacher of men. 
The church he alludes to is, of course, the Catholic Church. It 
may be as well to say beforehand, that we do not present his 
views as orthodox the least in the world, for that they certainly 
are NOT. But then orthodoxy refuses to recognise the generally 
unsettled condition of men’s minds in the present day. It 
anathematises their disposition to doubt, and separates itself from 
all sympathy or connexion with the scepticism that troubles them, 
or at best only treats their inquiries with foregone conclusions put 
together like some intellectual Chinese puzzle. When people are 
sick they are sick, and it is small satisfaction for nurse or phy- 
sician to say they brought on the malady by their own fault, and 
then to retire, scandalised at the delirium which may be one of 
the symptoms. 

The passages from the ‘ Correspondence’ are translated to the 
best of our ability; but we are constrained to confess that the 
French of M. Enfantin is very slippery, and that to render the 
meaning adequately in English, is almost as difficult as to lay hold 
of fish when they are swimming about in their crystal stream ! 

But we have done our best. 


“ The world has hitherto lived in the belief of the doctrine of two 
opposing principles ; the new revelation must show the union between 
two compatible ones—the union between self-interest and the general 
good—one’s own country and the rest of the world; in a word, to 
make peace between what are only two sides of that existence which 
is but ONE in the bosom of universal life. It is this which has 
engendered the modern world; such is the true universal doctrine, 
because it is peaceful and fecundating. It is this spirit which is even 
now abroad in the world, working mysteriously, and by ways unseen 
of men.”—Letter to E. Quinet, p. 22. 

“Before entering into the question whether the State or the Church 
ought to have the educating of the rising generation, it would be well 
to ascertain what it is that this generation has the most need to be 
taught; and instead of settling whether one catechism could be re- 
placed with advantage by another, or whether one system of grammar 
be better than another, I think we should examine first into the political 
education which divides the world into two hostile camps—the reli- 
gious world as distinguished from the world so called—that duel 
a [outrance between rival entities. Hitherto Christian politics have 
been based on the antagonism of two principles opposed to each other 
in their nature and essence, one good and the other evil. To this day 
every individual has the idea that there is a struggle going on within 
him, which is explained by St. Paul as “the spirit warring against the 

 flesh—which are contrary the one to the other.” It is Dearu and not 
Lire which must result from this doctrine........ The whole history 
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of Christian humanity has been the repression of DESIRE (which is 
valled wickedness) by puty (which is called holiness) ; and the revolt 
of the natural desires against the prescribed law. 

“ Humanity has gained by degrees a larger and more generous insight 
into the relations of that which actually does exist, and the law which 
prescribes what ought to exist. It has learned that for man, a finite 
being, there exists no law so absolute but that it may be modified by 
some new conjunction of circumstances. . . . . . . The world is close 
on the transformation of antagonism into association ; but to bring this 
to pass, teachers must arise who will make it seen and felt that all the 
dualisms amongst which man, as a finite being, has been necessarily 
and divinely placed, are in reality not hostile to each other, but com- 
patible. 

“It is, then, a revision of the old formulas decreed by ancient 
councils, a new examination into the things signified thereby ; it is to 
prepare a symbol of faith, a eredo, a new definition of life, which is 
the one thing needful.”—Letter to Michelet, p. 38. 

“ When one sees throughout the whole of society the unbounded 
appetite for pleasure, the unbridled love of luxury which prevails at 
present, one may perceive in it the sign that the day is at hand when 
the senses will receive a law more humane than that chain, that dis- 
cipline of iron, which was first imposed in reaction against the orgies 
of paganism. In the prodigious development which what are called 
‘material interests’ have undergone in the present day, we may per- 
ceive the indication of a social change in which industry, made free 
and noble, will take a higher position than that which was formerly 
awarded to military glory ...... The question is no longer how 
to hinder the spread of Jesuitism or Catholicism, or any other ism; 
the question on hand is much more serious—it is no less than how to 
renew and to regenerate the priesthood of the world.”—Letter to 
Michelet, p. 48. 

“In ordinary times, where there is nothing new to be done, the 
position in which men naturally find themselves has the greatest share 
in their power to achieve whatever good they do; but in times of 
crisis the position must always be conquered by the man most fitted 
to fill it. Robespierre and Napoleon are pendants to Gregory VII. 
and Charlemagne—these founded an epoch, those presided over the 
close of one. . . . It is not now the question to assign a high place 
to the church and the clergy ; that would be to put the cart before 
the horse. The important thing is that the church should prove 
herself superior in wisdom to the wisdom of the world, and then the 
position which this disordered world of ours may be inclined to assign 
her will be of little consequence.”—Letters to a Catholic, p. 62. 


Again, he writes in another place, speaking of the influence 
of the clergy in the colonisation of Algeria :— 


“ There is something assuredly to be done, but what must it be— 
what can it be? You and I know that nothing can be founded 
without religion. ( Quon ne fonde rien sans religion.) 
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“ Their influence” (the influence of the clergy) “ does not, we are 
well assured, depend upon the place that is assigned to them in 
worldly consideration, but upon their intrinsic value, which alone can 
conquer importance for them, as the valour of the early Christians 
and their prodigious social labours amongst the Gauls, and elsewhere, 
acquired for the clergy the importance they enjoyed from the sixth to 
the fifteenth century.”—Letters to a Catholic. 

“ The first great social change which Christianity attempted in the 
world was, the abolition of domestic slavery. The great St. Augustin 
rudely shocked all the prejudices of the dandies of those days in the 
midst of their various vanities: they, no doubt, thought his doctrines 
highly ‘ revolutionary,’ yet look at the number of slaves which the 
force of his words caused to be set free! The abolition of domestic 
slavery was the characteristic which distinguished Christian feudality 
from the pagan social system which it displaced. The sign which 
will distinguish the era which is coming from the condition of society 
at the present day, will be the organization of labour, and the adjust- 
ment of the relative interests of masters and workmen which stand at 
present in opposition to each other. ‘ To set free’ sounded more 
startling to the prejudices of those days, than ‘to associate’ can sound 
in ours; and this work required, on the part of the apostles to whom 
God had confided the mission, a power to struggle, which in the first 
centuries was miraculous. The first Christians were in reality (and 
ths pagans were not mistaken) real revolutionists ; and you know that 
they were accused of designing to overturn the empire, of favouring, 
and even of calling in the barbarians, 

“Whilst nations and royalties are dying away, the church pro- 
fesses to stand immutable in her old dogmas. Is she there only to 
look upon the dying, and to give them her benediction? Are those 
who are being born into the world no longer her care? Will she no 
longer baptise? Is it not her place to cry aloud—this is good, this is 
bad? For more than half a century the world has heard nothing from 
the church but words of mourning and desolation. Is it then a fact 
that everything is dying in the present day, everything is vanishing ? 
O God, no! Something is born to the world, and yet the church 
utters no voice of rejoicing. . . . . . Let her not keep aloof from the 
movement, groaning over everything that is done; let her mix herself 
up with it, and bestow her blessing on all that is good, even though it 
be new; reprove what is bad, and assist to inter honourably all that 
once was good.”—Letters to a Catholic, p. 75. 

“Everyone must feel that at this moment there is a tendency in 
society to reconstitute itself upon a new basis... . . I am expecting 
an immense transfiguration in catholicity itself, which has always 
transfigured itself (from the time of the catacombs to the days of glory 
in St. Peter, at Rome), to meet social changes much slighter than 
those which are now in progress. . . . . You may say that it is irre- 
vocably fixed. But does not even the church, which has pronounced 
her dogmatic symbolism to be unchangeable, also declare the LETTER 
killeth, but the spmut giveth life.”—Letters to a Catholic, pp. 76, 77. 
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With regard to the above, we may remark that the “ Christian 
idea,” as Newman calls it, has taken a new development with 
each new face of society, dogmas and formulas which were for- 
merly insisted on, have now passed into desuetude, and been 
replaced by others ; to see this we need only look to the points 
which were insisted upon to the early Judaising Christians.—See 
Aets, xv. 

The development of the material and industrial interests is the 
great temporal fact which distinguishes our epoch. Eighteen 
hundred years of preaching peace and brotherhood have at length 
resulted in peaceful industry being honourable and powerful. 

When Christianity first promulgated the doctrine of “ peace 
on earth and good will to man’”’—it was in the bosom of a social 
system which recognised no law but the right of the strongest. 
‘The motto that might be inscribed over all the transactions of 
the Pagan world was, 


“ Give it to me willingly, or else I will take it by force.” 


Warriors, priests, and slaves—were the distinctions of the 
different classes—when Christianity came and “ preached as one 
having authority,” that “man ought to love God above all 
things, and his neighbour as himself.” God knows, that we are, 
alas! a long way from fulfilling that precept, but still it has 
worked an entire change in the construction of society. The 
shine is taken out of military glory. It has ceased to be in ac- 
cordance with the predominant sympathy of the civilized world. 
The progress of industry and the development of the principles 
of commerce, have resulted in the nearest fulfilment of the injunc- 
tion to peace which the world has seen. 

Nations have discovered that the best mode of enriching them- 
selves, is not by violently despoiling their neighbours, but by 
encouraging labour and affording facilities for the free interchange 
of commodities. The prophet Isaiah described in inspired poetry 
the glory of the day when the whole world shall be as one 
country, and when men shall dwell together in love instead of 
fighting and devouring one another—and when there should be a 
peaceable habitation and a quiet resting place for all—and when 
nation should no longer rise against nation, nor “the people learn 
war any more.” Christianity preached “peace on earth” as a 
command, but it has taken 1800 years of preaching before the 
mass of Christendom began to consider it anything more than a 
figure of speech, or would look into it as a thing practicable. It 
has now come to be a matter of calculation; and Mr. Cobden 
tells the world in statistical prose, as a business consideration, 
supporting his assertions by arithmetical proofs, that war is highly 
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unprofitable, characteristic of an inferior development of civiliza- 
tion, and to be eschewed of all nations come to a sense of their 
own interest. He tells men, that association, free trade, and 
peaceful arbitration, will effect more permanent advantages for 
nations than all that standing armies and the old mode of diplo- 
macy ever accomplished. But he gets no further than an en- 
lightened principle of self-interest. “ Man doth not live by bread 
alone,” and so long as the industrial fact remains only a material 
fact, the assertion of material interests, the spirit of the world 
will remain low and sordid and selfish as ever it was in its days 
of rapine and violence,—it must be sanctified and interpenetrated 
by a spirit of religion if it is to be the regeneration and not the 
corruption of the world. 

The world has begun to desire peace rather than war, to love 
it better; and this is a FACT in spite of the apparent anomaly 
of the civil war which has been raging throughout nearly the 
whole of Eurdpe. They are not wars in the sense heretofore 
attached to war—they are not wars of canquest, nor of aggression. 
They are the struggles of nations to be associated with their 
rulers in the government of themselves; they are struggling to 
obtain possession of what they believe to be their civil mnghts— 
and in nowise invalidate the fact that the sympathies of the world 
are on the side of peace. 

Surely, with this great fact to go upon, even oour wn Church 
of England, instead of keeping its face obstinately to the pasr, 
and speaking only in the language of scholastic divinity, and 
points of metaphysical doctrine which take no hold on the hearts 
of men in this generation, might utter words adapted to the 
spiritual wants of the age, and which should make the hearts of 
their hearers “ burn within them.” As it is, religion is always 
figured to exist out of the world—* the world” and “ religion” 
are used as terms of opposition. Whilst the church prays “ thy 
will be done on earth,” she neither looks for an answer to the 
prayer, nor does anything towards advancing the result. She 
looks for a day of judgment when the world and all that is therein 
will be burnt up; and, until that comes, she goes on in the old 
way, preaching the words of old doctrines in legally correct 
phraseology, according to the letter of schools and councils, but 
there is no effort to give utterance to the spirit that lies in them 
in a form which will make it applicable to the thoughts and 
desires of the men who inhabit the world in the present moment. 

The pulpit is second only to the press in its power to influence 
society ; but it is a power which is in abeyance, there are none to 
wield it; let the average of the sermons preached in these islands 
testify to this point. We have been told, on good authority, that 
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His Holiness, in his retirement at Gaéta, was occupied in writing 
to the most learned Catholic divines for their views on the 
“ Immaculate conception of the blessed Virgin” —a question 
interesting, perhaps, to theologians and schoolmen; but what 
concern has the living world of men—even the special subjects 
of the Pope—with such like doctrines ? 

De Maistre of the “ Soirées de St. Petersburgh,’ who was a 
noble Christian, said a very remarkable thing, although he did 
not see how closely we are touching upon its fulfilment: “ Tout 
annonce je ne sais quelle grande unité vers laquelle nous marchons.” 

We are passing through a solemn moment—men of all sects 
and religions, however they may be opposed to each other in 
doctrines—men of every creed and men of no creed at all, are 
nevertheless of one accord in believing that some great change is 
at hand; they are “ as men who watch for the day ;” they look 
for some fresh dispensation which will reconcile the confusion 
and contradiction in which the world is lying, and which shall 
combine in a new creation the social elements which are now 
struggling in a disorganized chaos, and which shall realize the 
“ new heaven and the new earth” which Christians have been 
taught to expect from the beginning of Christianity. There is 
one aspiration throughout the world in which all men join— 
“The Millennium” of the Christians and the Utopia of the Socialist 
is expressed in the same word—and that word is “ Uniry.” 

The state of things in the civilized world looks terrible enough. 
The past and the ruTURE stand face to face; and the actual 
PRESENT is crushed in the fearful collision between the old and 
the new. The shadow of the future lies at this moment on every 
element of social life; and every object seems to be invested with 
the strange unearthly light which covers nature during an eclipse. 
There is no place behind us to which we may return for refuge; 
the present crumbles beneath us at every step. We are reminded 
of a scene we once witnessed, and which we can never forget. 
We were standing beside the death-bed of a friend in his last 
moments—he was delirious; and in this state he related aloud, 
as to some invisible being, the events of his past life—the caresses 
of his mother, the occurrences of his childhood, his Liaisons with 
women—he went rapidly over all the chief points of his life down 
to his last illness, without being in the least conscious of his 
actual state. 

The convulsive movements of nations, and, as it would seem, of 
all mankind, resemble the wandering fancies of a dying man, who 
can feel no strong faith in the life he is entering upon, by reason 
of the disorganization which is already begun. Nations, like 
dying men, toss themselves in despair, desiring LIFE at all costs. 
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| Whatever hopes one may entertain of the future destinies of 
} mankind, we cannot witness these terrible convulsions without 
hiding our face to weep. We repeat with trembling lips the 
“dies ire,’ even though the end of the funeral mass be 


“Lux perpetua luceat ei.” 


Men and nations alike, we are in the hands of God, and we must 
say with Job, “though he slay us yet will we trust in him.” This 
seems to us at present the only utterance we can make; our 

} religion is resolved back into this. We shall do well to realize 
it, and walk in the faith of it, not as a mere figure of speech, but 

fas a truth, which will not fail even if we “walk through the 

| valley of the shadow of death.” 








Arr. IV.—1. The Caxtons. A Family Picture. By Sir E. 
Bulwer Lytton, Bart. Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


2. Shirley. A Tale. In Three Volumes. By Currer Bell. 
London: Smith, Elder and Co. 


EW writers have been more productive than the author whose 

name stands at the head of this article. Few have reaped 
| more varied judgments from the press, whose business it is to 
» pronounce upon literature, to “ give a position ;” on which some 
reckon as a kind of breveted rank from which they cannot be 
| removed. Thus, if one writer can get another writer to praise him 
} in a periodical, as the tailor got George the Fourth to beknight 
him surreptitiously, and could not after be unknighted—he 
holds that he is a made man, and vice versd. We, however, do 
not recognize sucha rule. Each phasis of a man’s mind is worthy 
of praise or blame for its own result, and “ the thread of our 
life is of a mingled yarn.” 

Sir Bulwer Lytton, or Sir Lytton Bulwer, is ambitious of a 
kind of “ Admirable Crichton” fame in literature, and this 
peculiarity of mind has led him into occasional mistakes,—the 
arrow of his ambition ricochetting on the ground, in lieu of 
ascending in the gaze of all men. He philosophises, but he is 
evidently not a philosopher. He often swims on the surface 
when he seeks to be profound, and this it probably was that 
originated the pithy phrase “ Light-on Buhlware,” glitter on 
gewgaw. Hence also the irate poet conjured up the epithet 
“bandbox.” But although phases, these are not tiie whole 
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staple of the man. “ There’s aye gude and ill i’ the chiel,” is a 
phrase in some one of Walter Scott’s books, and it is a remark 
applicable to all men and women kind. “ Even I am but a 
man,” said some one somewhere—probably a Gascon in France, 
with the modesty peculiar to the Gascon race. 

The work in question is, at its commencement, an imitation | 
of the style and manner of ‘ Tristram Shandy,’ but it is wrought 
out in a mood of far higher thought. Sterne, with all his powers, 
never wrought out so noble a picture as Bulwer has done. There 
was a touch of the Swift nature in Sterne, that ever pinned him 
down to earth. We should call Bulwer a man of heart, and 
Sterne a man of fancy. We think heart to be the substratum 
of Bulwer, or if not, he is one of our most skilful artists in type. 
While looking on his ‘ Caxton Family’ our hand stretches forth 
to grasp his, and when he pictures the vices of poor weak 
humanity, we feel 


“ There is the keen and witty Lytton Bulwer, 
With satire like a Wootz Mahratta tuhlwar 
Sharpened on both sides.” 


To our judgment, the present volumes possess a more intelligent 
spirit, and a far healthier tendency than any the public has 
before received from the same “eminent pen.” We have the 
truth fairly and clearly given, that Peace chooses for her home 
the breast in which she finds harmony; a clear conviction of 
truth, with a just proportion between thought and purpose ; and 
that she choses such home, even though outward circumstances 
be ungenial, rather than one whose visible changes ring from 
first to last a triumphant peal, but whose inner life is fed from 
a less pure stream. The vainest must close this work with 
the sigh for mere pomp, felt to be in truth—a “ vexation of 
spirit,” while to every earnest heart, life shall seem richer in 
companionship with toil, heavy disappointment and exile, if 
entertained with meek strength, than passed away in elegant 
ease, with golden streams laving the feet, or in heated dreams 
of power. 

The ‘ Family of the Caxtons,’ as the title of the work indicates, 
forms the picture to which the eye of the reader is most directed, 
and which occasions whatever interest is elicited for other cha- 
racters of the drama of social life. We mean as little as possible 
to forestal the interest of the reader. We simply propose to 
ourselves to glean a few of its beauties, point out some of the 
elementary truths it enforces, and also show wherein certain of 
the principles involved are at variance with philosophy. 

The reader will sympathise with the vicissitudes of pleasure 
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and pain experienced by this family; for there is ever some 
truth at stake or some principle of love, that while it includes 
truth is more than mere truth. We feel it, as it were, a privilege 
to be allowed to enter the loving home where thought is found 
expending its vigour on high ghemes, and gentleness flourishing 
in strength, each uninterrupted by sounds from without, and 
preserving nearly the same peace when reverse of fortune ap- 
proaches the hearth-stone. This reverse is caused by “ Uncle 
Jack,” the brother-in-law of the pater familias, Austin Caxton, 
who at all times, throughout the volume, has some scheme ready 
that is to regenerate the world and realize boundless riches for 
“ Self and Company.” The reader will be rather surprised that 
the learned philosopher should be deceived to so great an extent 
by this scheming gentleman, who is one of a fraternity very often 
met with, but by no means a highly accomplished member of his 
profession. The tact or dissimulation he evinces is far from 
refined, and not based on any subtle power of thought. Half 
fool, half knave, self-secking, and devoid of the impulses of 
spontaneous generosity, possessing excessive self-confidence and 
versatility of imagination, with the good temper naturally arising 
from a healthy physical organization, he plays his part, winning 
little sympathy from the reader, though with a touch of “ Dick 
Swiveller” too, and assuredly never deceiving the reader. He 
will be recognized as the type of a class, and probably most 
persons will be able to select in their own circle a projector of 
this species. Men more simple-minded and disinterested than 
“Uncle Jack” will be found also to possess many points of 
resemblance to him; men who would take the world by storm 
rather than silently work in the cause of good; men in whom 
ambition and a benevolence without logic, have incited a love of 
action in reference to some fancied dream of good to man, hope- 
less of useful result; men whose existence is embittered and 
whose lives are made barren, because they have loved and served 
a vague shadow rather than a definite object, for the attainment of 
which they had faculties wherewith to ensure success ; men who 
allow the efforts of their soul to dissipate themselves in a thou- 
sand channels, forming such shallow streams that no ark, even 
for their own salvation, much less for that of the world, can float 
thereon, 

The work before us contains much truth in reference to dif- 
ferent classes of men, and to a variety of questions. The heavy 
responsibilities and grievous disappointments of the patriot 
statesman—if this be not giving too high praise to Trevanion— 
are artistically penned. The exactions of high rank, personal 
and relative, the duties and cares involved by vast wealth, and 
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the higher demands the coming future shall make on that rank 
and wealth, are well set forth, The barriers that separate men 
of rank from men in general are very clearly defined. To some 
perceptions it will seem too much so; for many will believe that 
in life as in our purest imaginations, high hearts are ever equal, 
and they will assuredly pass over every barrier that may scem 
to stand between like and like. The father who rejects for his 
daughter the man he most heartily esteems in favour of one 
whom he does not value as a man, but as a power, a feeble hand 
that he grasps for the world’s prize-ticket it enfolds, will seem 
to this class of minds as one wanting faith in humanity, 
and in his child. And the youth and generous sympathies of 
the latter give hope of better things. But through the mantle 
of conventionalism the hunan heart is still seen throbbing, if not 
as truly as it might, still throbbing and leaving room for hope. 

Some of the points of difference in the character of Trevanion 
and Sir Sedley Beaudesert are interesting and suggestive. We 
will cite an instance in proof. They are each men of wealth, 
and desirous to be good and just stewards of that wealth, as 
holding it in trust for their fellows. Their practical benevo- 
lence, however, takes two different forms. That of Sir Sedley 
springs from emotion, but is illogical in its tendencies. The 
benevolence of Trevanion is a mental calculation engendered by 
a sense of justice acting on the reason. Assuredly, the latter 
would alleviate more distress than the former, as we find was the 
case ; but how much is it to be regretted that the strong practical 
element in the one should be disunited from the warm humanity 
of the other, and how much stronger and more effectual would 
have been the benevolence of Trevanion if the basis had been in 
the emotions. He is simply stronger than Sir Sedley Beaudesert 
by possessing what he lacks, and not because he lacks the spon- 
taneous feeling. The world is yet very ignorant, and, therefore, 
erring as it is, and must be for some time to come—though the 
clouds are breaking a little—it has need occasionally of that 
spontaneous benevolence which acts without heed of the lo- 
gical power. And, therefore, is it that} the public mind takes 
hold with avidity of the writings of Dickens—the great heart 
overpowering the action of the brain. 

If we grant that no deserving man ever needs charity, are we 
never to relieve the undeserving? When the appcal is made to 
our love, that sin is sorrow, and punishment certain and severe 
enough, must we at all times listen to the precise text of the poli- 
tical economist? More than this, shall we delieve his arguments 
on all occasions, even when the full strength of our reason, based 
on the feeling of universal humanity, is dealing with the question. 
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We think not. There are occasions when the promptings of the soul 
suggest help to others and must be obeyed, even though sin be 
there and no permanent good, result thercfrom. We fecl this to be 
quite compatible with the highest manifestations of benevolence, 
with the well-willing that leads to well- doing; with affections 
that have taken reason for their hand-maiden, and have made 
their light of love, a permanent light of truth, leading the poor 
and erring into wiser paths. We now give an extract bearing 
on the subject :— 


“Mr. Trevanion had a great contempt for individual charity. He 
rarely put his hand into his purse—he drew a great cheque on his 
bankers. Was a congregation without a church, or a village without 
a school, or a river without a bridge, Mr. Trevanion set to work on 
calculations, found out the exact sum required by an algebraic a—y, 
and paid it as he would have paid his butcher. It must be owned 
that the distress of a man whom he allowed to be deserving, did not 
appeal to him in vain. But it is astonishing how little he spent in 
that way; for it was hard, indeed, to convince Mr. Trevanion that a 
deserving man ever was in such distress as to want charity. 

‘That Tre sus nevertheless, did infinitely more real good than 
Sir Sedley, I believe; but he did it as a mental operation—by no 
means as an “Seg from the heart. I am sorry to say that the main 
difference was this—distress always seemed to accumulate round Sir 
Sedley; and vanish from the presence of Trevanion. Where the last 
came, with his busy, active, searching mind, energy woke, improve- 
ment sprung up. Where the first came, with his warm, kind heart, 
a kind of torpor spread under its rays; people lay down and basked 
in the liberal sunshine. Nature in one broke forth like a brisk 
sturdy winter; in the other, like a lazy Italian summer. Winter is 
an excellent invigorator, no doubt, but we all love summer better.” 

The subject of emigration is wisely dealt with; the great 
southern land is not presented to the imagination as the land of 
acompelled exile, but as a land of promise—of promised relief to 
pent-up energies here feeding on their own blood—of relief from 
the semblance of living to veritable life—a land in which the 
earnest worker shall find honest ground on which to fix his foot 
—and, beset no longer by the vulture competition, his sym- 
pathies shall expand equally with his intellect, while he shall 
receive and give “a fair day’s wages for a fair day’s work.” 
Many Englishmen from this, their fatherland, shall make Aus- 

tralia their abiding home. Men rich and poor in the world’s 
gvear—brain and hand-workers—shall flock to its shores; shall 
repair thither even as a bride to the home of her husband— 
the first home still dear and remembered, but the adopted one— 
that, around which is to twine the main strength of her mind. 
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Cecrops and his Egyptians have again unfurled their white sails ; 
and distinct in the horizon appears a great people, with neither the 
Parthenon nor the Groves of Academus wanting. This is not to 
live in a state of exile, but to become part of an embryo nation, 
furnishing sinews to its strength, and unfolding its resources to 
the day. There is a wide field spread out for the exercise of all 
those natural and acquired powers that shall make existence 
richer than they had before deemed it. Energies expended in 
the career of useful life leave little time for the mind to expend 
upon regrets. The golden grains of the Past, not the most dis- 
tant Future can winnow away, but they will be present in such 
case as living, active principles, with which the wealth of the 
Present will be incorporated—a joy still, though mingled at 
times with a deep pathos, which, welling up from a healthy 
and not morbid soul, will work out purposes of beneficence. 
Australia, with its rich soil, and yet but half-known resources, 
and glorious climate, is the germ of another England, whence 
a new phasis of our race shall have ample scope for the deve- 
lopment of faculties hitherto repressed by “winter and rough 
weather.” 

Some will urge that these volumes evince lore profounder than 
the humanity is universal, and will occasionally find grave fault 
with the philosophy. Where there is much to instruct and 
please, the critic, we think, serves himself and the world with 
wise generosity when he draws attention only to the strengths 
of his author, deepening the impression of the truth and beauty 
he pourtrays, and leaving the slight shortcomings to die the 
certain and natural death of forgetfulness. But when he finds 
a radical untruth, that has been and is productive of social 
misery and crime, that can have no beneficial results, that is 
only possible to man in a state of ignorance, no amount of 
truth and beauty set down beside them must blind him to such 
defects. 

The hero of the work, and the narrator, Pisistratus -Caxton, 
the son of a true devoted mother and of a learned, wise, and 
gentle father, who is—-en passant—on the eve of publishing some 
volumes on the ‘ History of Human Error, the fruit of a life 
devoted to severe thought and study in the accumulation of 
knowledge, is rewarded for his devotion to whatever has seemed 
to him fair and honourable by a marriage with his cousin, the 
child of his uncle, and this with the entire approbation of his 
kindred, even of his father, who has just completed the ‘ History 
of Human Error,’ of which we think this an illustration. 

What though the practice still obtains amongst us of mar- 
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riages of kin, the result of such unions is so lamentable and 
certain, that philosophers have long shown its grievous selfish 
ignorance, till the conscience has in many instances been 
touched, and is constantly winning fresh proselytes to call it 
uuseemly and sinful. Did the practice obtain more than it does, 
we should yet hardly expect to find it accredited, in the middle of 
the nineteenth century, by one professing to be a teacher of the 
people. We ask of such teacher to take home to his bosom this 
divine truth, and with his heart and intcllect soto nurse it, that 
millions shall warm with love in its behalf, till it becomes social 
law amongst us. We require him who is possessed of thought 
and fancy, to increase our abhorrence of whatever things we 
have learned in times of our ignorance ; and when he shall touch 
on any custom like the one we are discussing,—which, though 
general once, has decreased before the light of Christian civi- 
lization,—that he shall show as he best may that “the wages 
of sin are death.” We may be accused of putting this matter 
too strongly, but we would have the really wise man of this cen- 
tury treat such circumstances as Aischylus would, we think, were 
he living now, and in the spirit of Gidipus and Jocasta. And 
where would be the exaggeration? Does not the result of such 
union, as proved by all experience, afford circumstances sufficient 
for the requirements of high tragedy? We think the records of 
many families—we had almost said nations—must be present to 
the memories of most, as proof of the truth ofthis. The rationale 
of the law which requires intermarriages between distant and 
not near human families, may be found in the tendency of such 
processes to draw together the bonds of amity between all the 
peoples of the earth. This lese-philosophy will seriously damage 
the book with many, and the individual worth of the dramatis 
persone only increases the feeling of painful displeasure. 

We feel that Pisistratus, with his strong head and brain and 
hand that have made so many rugged places smooth, possesses 
too much valour and wisdom not to be able to do better things 
than to contract this unholy alliance ;—we feel that while he has 
richly deserved a choicer fate, that the genuine simplicity of his 
nature and the clear thought that characterises him—clear and 
strong, and if need be, self-abnegating—make such event even 
more unnatural than it would be in some other conceivable cir- 
cumstances. The lady, too, admirable and womanly as she is, 
excites pity no less. The reader is disappointed for her sake, 
for he would have wished a fairer lot for her. That she has 
lived so many years with the wise propounder of the ‘ Errors 
of Humanity’ only to crown her life with this great error, 
the possible result of which, were it realised by a nature so 
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unselfish as hers, would be to sap the foundations of the most 
blessed home in Christendom. 

The first volume is devoted to the description of the character 
and education of the young Pisistratus, and genuine, touching 
scenes, enacted within the family circle, are unfolded before us; 
scenes of such loving truth, that we are led from them to enter 
the world of action with the hero, prepared to believe that he 
must conduct himself with honour on its busy arena. We will 
extract an incident from the childhood of the boy—the history 
of a broken flower-pot—in proof of this. 


“My father was seated on the lawn before the house, his straw hat 
over his eyes (it was summer), and his book on his lap. Suddenly a 
beautiful delf blue and white flower-pot, which had been set on the 
window-sill of an upper story, fell to the ground with a crash, and 
spluttered up round my father’s legs. Sublime in his studies as 
Archimedes in the siege, he continued to read, ‘ Impavidum ferient 
ruine !” 

“<¢ Dear, dear!’ cried my mother, who was at work in the porch, 
‘my poor flower-pot that I prized so much! Who could have done 
this? Primmins, Primmins !’ 

“Mrs. Primmins popped her head out of the fatal window, nodded 
to the summons, and came down in a trice, pale and breathless. 

“¢Oh!’ said my mother mournfully, ‘I would rather have lost all 
the plants in the green-house in the great blight last May—I would 
rather the best tea-set were broken! The poor geranium I reared 
myself, and the dear, dear flower-pot which Mr. Caxton bought for 
me my last birthday! That naughty child must have done this !’ 

“Mrs. Primmins was dreadfully afraid of my father—why, I know 
not, except that very talkative social persons are usually afraid of very 
silent shy ones. She cast a hasty glance at her master, who was 
beginning to evince signs of attention, and cried promptly, 

“ ¢No, ma’am, it was not the dear boy, bless his flesh, it was I.’ 

“¢You! how could you be so careless ?—And you knew how I 
prized them both. Oh, Primmins!’ 

“ Primmins began to sob. 

“<< Don’t tell fibs, nursey,’ said a small shrill voice ; and Master 
Sisty (coming out of the house as bold as brass) continued rapidly— 
‘Don’t scold Primmins, mamma: it was I who pushed out the flower- 
pot.’ 

“¢Hush ! and if he did break it, ma’am, it was quite an accident; 
he was standing so, and he never meant it. Did you, master Sisty ¢ 
Speak ! (this in a whisper) or pa will he so angry.’ 

“¢ Well,’ said my mother, ‘I suppose it was an accident ; take 
care in future, my child. You are sorry, I see, to have grieved me. 
There’s a kiss ; don’t fret.’ 

“* No, mamma, you must not kiss me ; I don’t deserve it. I pushed 
out the flower-pot on purpose.’ 
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“Ta! and why ¢’ said my father, walking up. 

* Mrs. Primmins trembled like a leaf. 

“*For fun ? said 1, hanging my head, ‘just to see how you'd look, 
papa; and that’s the truth of it. Now beat me, do beat me !’ 

“ My father threw his book fifty yards off, stooped down, and 
caught me to his breast. ‘Boy,’ he said, ‘you have done wrong; 
you shall repair it by remembering all your life that your father 
blessed God for giving him a son who spoke truth in spite of fear ! 
Oh! Mrs. Primmins, the next fable of this kind you try to teach him, 
and we part for ever !’ 

“ From that time I first date the hour when I felt that I loved my 
father, and knew that he loved me ; from that time, too, he began to 
converse With me.” 


A short time after, the child had a set of cut ivory dominoes 
given to him that delighted him extremely. 


“* Ah! said my father one day, when he found me ranging the 
ivory parallelograms in the parlour, ‘ ah! you like that better than all 
your playthings, eh ? : 

“* QO yes, papa!’ 

“* You would be very sorry if your mamma was to throw that box 
out of the window, and break it for fun.’ I looked beseechingly at 
my father, and made no answer. 

“ «But, perhaps, you would be very glad,’ he resumed, ‘ if suddenly 
one of those good fairies you read of could change the domino-box 
into a beautiful geranium in a beautiful bluc and white flower-pot, 
and that you could have the pleasure of putting it on your mamina’s 
window-sill.’ 

“* ¢ Indeed I would’ said I, half crying. 

“ ¢ My dear boy, I believe you; but good wishes don’t mend bad 
actions—good actions mend bad actions.’ 

“ So saying, he shut the door and went out. I cannot tell you how 
puzzled I was to make out what my father meant by his aphorism. 
But I know that I played at dominoes no more that day. The next 
morning my father found me seated by myself under a tree in the 
garden: he paused and looked at me with his grave bright eyes very 
steadily. 

“ «My boy,’ said he, ‘I am going to walk to - (a town about 
two miles off), will you come? and, by-the-bye, fetch your domino- 
box; I should like to show it to a person there.’ 

“Tran in for the box, and, not a little proud of walking with my 
father upon the high-road, we set out. 

“ ¢ Papa,’ said I by the way, ‘ there are no fairies now.’ 

“<« What then, my child? 

“*Why, how then can my domino-box be changed into a geranium, 
and a blue and white flower-pot ? 

“<My dear,’ said my father, leaning his hand on my shoulder, 

everybody who is in earnest to be good, carries two fairies about 
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with him—one here, and he touched my heart; ‘and one here,’ and 
he touched my forehead. 

* «JT don’t understand, papa.’ 

**T can wait till you do, Pisistratus ! What a name ! 

“My father stopped at a nursery gardener’s, and, after looking 
over the flowers, paused before a large double geranium. ‘ Ah, this 
is finer than that which your mamma was so fond of. What is the 
cost, sir 7” 

“*QOnly 7s. 6d.’ said the gardener. My father buttoned up his 
pocket. ‘I can’t afford it to-day,’ said he gently, and we walked out. 
On entering the town, we stopped again at a china-warehouse. ‘ Have 
you a flower-pot like that I bought some months ago? Ah, here is 
one marked 3s. 6d. Yes, that is the price. Well, when your 
mamma’s birthday comes again we must buy her another. That is 
some months to wait. And we can wait, Master Sisty. For truth, 
that blooms all the year round, is better than a poor geranium; and a 
word that is never broken, is better than a piece of delf.’ 

“ My head, which had drooped before, rose again; but the rush of 
joy at my heart almost stifled me. 

“*T have called to pay your little bill,’ said my father, entering the 
shop of one of those fancy stationers common in country towns, and 
who sell all kinds of pretty toys and nick-nacks. ‘And by the way,’ 
he added, as the smiling shopman looked over his books for the entry, 
‘I think my little boy here can show you a much handsomer specimen 
of French workmanship than that work-box which you enticed Mrs. 
Caxton into raffling for, last winter. Show your domino-box, my dear.’ 

“ T produced my treasure, and the shopman was liberal in his com- 
mendations. 

“<¢ It is always well, my boy, to know what a thing is worth, in 
case one wishes to part with it. If my young gentleman gets tired 
of his plaything, what will you give him for it?’ 

« ¢ Why, sir,’ said the shopman, ‘I fear we could not afford to give 
more than eighteen shillings for it, unless the young gentleman took 
some of these pretty things in exchange.’ 

“¢ Eighteen shillings!’ said my futher, ‘you would give that? 
Well, my boy, whenever you do grow tired of your box, you have my 
leave to sell it.’ 

* My father paid his bill, and went out. I lingered behind a few 
moments, and joined him at the end of the street. 

“Papa, papa!’ I said, clapping my hands, ‘we can buy the gera- 
nium—we can buy the flower-pot.’ And I pulled a handful of silver 
from my pockets. 

“¢ Did I not say right? said my father, passing his handkerchief 
over his eyes, ‘you have found the two fairies !’ 

* Oh! how proud, how overjoyed I was, when, after placing flower 
and vase on the window-sill, I plucked my mother by the gown, and 
made her follow me to the spot. 

“Tt is his doing, and his money!’ said my father; ‘ good actions 
have mended the bad.’ 
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“ ¢ What!’ cried my mother, when she had learned all; ‘and your 
poor domino-box that you were so fond of! We will go back to- 
morrow and buy it back, if it costs us double.’ 

“ ¢ Shall we buy it back, Pisistratus?’ asked my father. 

“¢Oh! no—no—no! It would spoil all,’ I cried, burying my face 
in my father’s breast. 

“ * My wife,’ said my father, solemnly, ‘this is my first lesson to 
our child—the sanctity and the happiness of self-sacrifice ; undo not 
what it should teach him to his dying day !’ 

“ And that is the history of the broken flower-pot.” 


The wisdom, thrilling with sympathy—justice vindicated, and 
no child’s heart rudely checked—the truth that just and loving 
Thought must have vent in Deed, are pourtrayed most powerfully 
in the preceding incident. The child boldly spoke the truth ; but 
the pleasure thus afforded the father does not blind him to the 
fact that his son has committed a fault, even when he gives to that 
truth-speaking his warm sympathy. He folds him to his breast. 
“Boy, you have done wrong; you shall repair it by remember- 
ing all your life that your father blessed God for giving him a 
son who spoke truth in spite of fear.’ Nor is the wrong for- 
gotten; but the imagination, love, conscientiousness, and inge- 
nuity of the child are appealed to subsequently, in order to 
repair it, and not in vain. Such pictures as the last presented, 
form the interest of the book. The spirit of these is healthy and 
intelligent ; some few phases of life are rendered as they are, 
while the conscience and intellect are set to read them wiscly. 
In the home of the Caxton—no model home found only in the 
imagination—difficulties arise sometimes from without, at others 
from the individual short-comings of its own members ; but they 
do not engender bitter complainings, nor crush the spirit of hope 
and endeavour. Faults can be remedied, and they can wait on 
fortune till she smile on them once more, so that never do they 
seem so rich in positive imperishable wealth as when on the eve 
of poverty. Misfortune is impending, the extent of which is 
unknow n. The young Pisistratus is sent for from college. “My 
son,” said the father in a faltering voice, “if your modest pros- 
pects in life are ruined?” “F ather, father! can you think of 
me at such a moment? Me! Is it possible to ruin the young 
and strong and healthy! Ruin me, with these thews and sinews ! 
Ruin me, with the education you have given me, thews and 
sinews of the mind! Oh, no! there fortune is harmless.” 

More than once in his romances has Sir Lytton, or Sir Bulwer, 
tried his hand at gipsies—more than onee has he ventured on 
Spanish territory. He is not happy in his gipsies, and in his 
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‘Spanish adventure’ there is no likeness to anything in ‘ Don 
Quixote,’ or the gipsy of Cervantes, nor anything in ‘ Calderon,’ 
or ‘ Lope,’ or ‘ Lazarillo de Tormes,’ or ‘ Gil Blas de Santillana,’ 
or in ‘Quevedo.’ And the original sin alleged against the 
zipsy bride of the English cavalicr, in taking his provisions and 
property to the poor of her tribe, was simply a rite of eastern 
hospitality transplanted to their sojourning place in Spain. 


‘Shirley’ is a novel which has floated into circulation on the 
popularity of its predecessors. ‘ Jane Eyre’ was a remarkable 
production. There was originality in its construction, skill in 
the delineation of character, and great artistic power in the 
development of a plot—in itself a simple one, but wrought up to 
scenes of breathless interest. Moreover, it touched, although 
with great delicacy, upon certain ethical problems which were 
certain to lead to controversy, and which at once compelled 
every one to read the book who would take any part in the 
evening discussions of a lady’s drawing-room. ‘ Shirley’ is 
nothing of this: it has a merit of its own; but must be regarded 
as a feeble effort—the effort, however, of a writer who shows in 
every page that she could do better if she would, but has been 
only half inspired by her subject. She tells us, in her preface, 
that we are not to expect a thrilling narrative, and she keeps 
her word. The character and incidents of the first volume fade 
from the memory before we have fairly got to the end; and, 
what is more provoking, in the third, when our attention ought 
to be at least fairly aroused, we can lay down the book in the 
middle of a chapter,—and go to sleep. This failure arises from 
the interest bemg too much diffused. The dramatis persone 
are numerous, and many of them of no assistance to the plot ; 
while in ‘Jane Eyre’ the interest was concentrated upon the 
heroine and Mrs Rochester. ‘ Shirley’ begins with an extrava- 
gant portraiture of three young curates (very much in the 
nature of a caricature, but without bitterness), who, after sup- 
plying the materials of a few chapters, are quietly dropped, as of 
no further use to the author. Then we have two heroines where 
one would suflice—sweetness and gentleness in the person of 
Carolme Helston, and fire and animation in the person of 
Shirley—the latter a clever heiress, cleverly drawn. Both these 
ladies are in love with two brothers, without knowing it. One 
of the brothers is in the same predicament ; and the other, who 
is intended as the soul of honour, only just escapes the con- 
demnation of the reader as a bashful blockhead. When, in the 
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dénouement, they all get comfortably married, we are glad that 
they have at last found out the state of each other’s minds, but 
wonder they did not sooner make the same discovery. 

‘Shirley’ is to some extent a reminiscence of ‘ Mary Barton.’ 
» The tale, like ‘ Mary Barton,’ is laid in the manufacturing dis- 
) tricts, and the wrongs and rights of mill-owners and their opera- 
| tives form the subsidiary parts of the story. In treating of 
_ these questions, a discriminating and a kindly spirit is evinced, 
with a manifold desire to heal the antagonism of classes; and 
) we are glad to notice generally this great improvement in 
| modern works of fiction. 








S Arr. V.—l1. Report of the Select Committee of the House of 
| Commons on the Bankruptcy Consolidation Bill. July 1849. 


2.—The Bankrupt Law Consolidation Act, 1849, [12 & 13 Vie. 
c. 106]; with a popular explanation of the Powers, Duties, 
Obligations, and Responsibilities of Debtors and Creditors ; the 
facilities for avoiding Bankruptcy, and the Provisions for 
punishing Fraud. By J. Houston Browne, Esq. LL.B., and 
Mr. W. W. Ogbourne, Accountant. London. 


AW is the perfection of reason; this none can doubt except 
those who mistake its real purpose, and suppose in their 
simplicity that it is intended to set wrong right, and to protect 
the weak against the strong who would injure them. Justice for 
the people, is only the means, and often but the pretence, gain 
for the professors of law its real purpose; and the professors, 
especially the subordinate ones, are indifferent as to the means, 
so long as the end is made sure. If this be kept steadily in view, 
English law is indeed the perfection of reason. It yields vast 
incomes to its professors—£ 15,900, £10,000, £5,000 a year are 
its prizes, while the people who sue for justice, even if they at 
last obtain the justice that they seek, are the worse for the 
benefit, which they sometimes find but an order of admission to 
the Union-house. 

A recent traveller in Africa tells us that a subject of a negro 
prince sold a “ dow” or a fishing-smack to another subject of the 
same authority, living at Zanzibar, who, having taken possession 
of the property, refused or evaded payment. The owner of the 
“dow” stated his wrong to the sultan, the defaulter was seized, 
the dow taken from him and sold at auction, and the proceeds 
safely lodged in his highness’s coffers; the creditor, he to whom 
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the proceeds rightfully belonged, did nol receive a single cent. He, 
in his simplicity, made application to an English merchant, 
residing at Zanzibar, with the hope of obtaining redress from 
the British government, but the merchant refused to interfere. 
Protection afforded to men’s property by law administered 
under a savage prince, and under the reformed parliament ot 
England is much the same,—both mean, in many cases, but con- 
fiscation. Ifa man having sold a boat to one who declines to 
pay for it, have recourse to his Honour a Commissioner of Bank- 
rupts, the whole value of the boat, and oftentimes even more, 
will be retained by the court, and the creditor will be fortunate 
if he do not have to pay something more out of his pocket for 
the luxury of being told, officially, that there is nothing for him. 

He who has had use granted him of the property of another 
in the state of a loan of goods or money, i. @., as a debt, has 
hitherto been under no constraint to restore that property or its 
value, if by his own skill, or by hiring the skill of some cun- 
ning man of law, he has judiciously kept to windward of the 
law, a feat of no great difficulty, and done every day. A few 
months ago, a merchant being in good credit, ordered and ob- 
tained £500 worth of hardware goods from dealers at Birming- 
ham, which were sent to Liverpool for shipment; as soon as the 
goods were shipped the merchant started after them, safely 
arrived at a port in the United States, and never paid one far- 
thing. Persons notoriously known to be starting for the Colo- 
nies, but of which fact it is true no legal evidence is attainable, 
very often gain possession of £1,000 or £1,500 worth of goods as 
debtors, and abscond with a nice little capital, on which with 
ordinary industry and self-denial they build upa fortune, dealing 
in future in this country for cash, with their former creditors’ 
own money ; gratefully giving the preference (if the market price 
be equally favourable) to those who had suffered bythem. Men 
who receive large sums of money from the public purse, have 
amused their leisure by making changes in the law, which have 
brought it at last to this condition, while others, whose arduous 
daily duties (as men of business) exhaust their energies and 
time, have laboured almost without honour, expending large 
sums of their own money, in resisting or correcting this mis- 
chievous amusement; thus have the mercantile classes paid 
others to do the mischief, and then have paid again to correct 
it. The result of their labours is found in the many useful pro- 
visions of the Bankruptcy Consolidation Act. 

It has been said that insolvency and bankruptcy laws are 
the poor-laws of the middle classes. Judiciously administered, 
they protect the really unfortunate from suffering and persecu- 
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tion, at the same time they repress the vices that create and 
encourage poverty ; these vices being idleness and sensual indul- 
gence. Under the impression that increase of population would 
reduce wages and raise rents, a system of poor-law relief was 
encouraged at the beginning of this century, which augmented 
population by augmenting paupers; and soon it was discovered 
that increase of rates threatened to swallow up increase of rent, 
and thus, pauperism consumed more than cheap labour pro- 
duced. Lord Brougham declared, that unless the poor-law 
was reformed, the paupers would eat up the estates of the nobi- 
lity. So has it since been declared, that unless the insolvency 
laws be reformed, the vices of idleness, extravagance, and dis- 
honesty encouraged by them, will destroy the middle classes; for 
while the law itself has been levelling the rampart of tenacious 
household virtues, which was interposed around the higher orders, 
the numbers of the indigent and desperate have been fearfully 
increased. The aristocratic classes, without an intermediate 
power, will be unable to endure the pressure of the turbulent 
lower orders; nothing can preserve them, nothing can consoli- 
date the state but the middle classes ; let them disappear, and 
“ apres eux le déluge.” That law which encourages their indus- 
try, which they have in common with the operative classes, and 
their self-denying thrift, which is peculiar to themselves, and that 
law which protects their property, the product of these virtues, 
will preserve the existence of the middle classes. It is by their 
industry and thrift that the national resources are made avail- 
able for taxes as well as for tithes and rents, that is to say, are 
made available for the enjoyment and security of the privileged 
classes who do not work. The unaided industry of the mere 
working people will avail little; left to themselves, they will 
consume as fast as they produce, no matter how fast that may be. 
When the milk is consumed as fast as the pails are filled, there 
can be no luxurious cream nor butter for the Fruges consumere 
nati, ‘The condition of many parts of Ircland is strong proof of 
all this. Now we have again and again contended, that the law 
of debtor and creditor, based on correct principles, will supply 
this needful protection and will encourage these needful virtues; 
hence we rejoice at the improvement which has been effected, 
chiefly by the judicious conduct of the London Committee. 
Messrs. Browne and Ogbourne’s edition is the first attempt, 
we believe, that has been made, to give a popular exposition of 
an Act of Parliament; and it has been very successful. Credi- 
tors may understand what their new powers are, and debtors 
what their new liabilities are, in language plain and clear as that 
of De Foe’s ‘ Complete English Tradesman,’ a volume by the way 
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of amusing and instructive matter worthy the author of ‘ Robin- 
son Crusoe.’ The law, the sternest of all teachers, has now joined 
(not, we hope, taken the place of) the schoolmaster, in giving the 
mercantile people rules of trading, by the observance of which 
they may gain honour end wealth; by the neglect of which they 
will lose both, and subject themselves to punishments which, as 
all well adjusted punishments should be, are exemplary, and bene- 
ficent, even more probably than alms-bread. 

The miseries, equalled only by pestilence and famine, which 
are the results of over-trading or reckless trading, are now less 
likely to be inflicted on the working classes of society. Over- 
trading is an English term for an English vice, almost unknown 
abroad; a term borrowed by Sismondi, because the languages of 
the continent want the equivalent as the traders there want the 
vice. 

The edition of the Act before us is really a treatise on mer- 
cantile conduct; it shows what course of trading will render a 
man liable to punishment by law, and it shows what a man should 
avoid for his own benefit. Messrs. Browne and Ogbourne’s book 
is a young tradesman’s vade mecum. If the Bankruptcy Con- 
solidation Act had existed seven years ago, many of the cala- 
mities of 1847 might have been avoided. Merchants of high 
standing, bankers and bank directors, coerced by its stringent 
but most beneficent provisions, would have avoided the extrava- 
gance, the temerity, and the dishonesty which ended in their 
own ruin and disgrace. Such a bank as Messrs. Hammersley’s 
would have closed their accounts years ago. Sir George Cocke- 
rell and Co. would have retired with honour twenty years before 
the period when reputation as well as fortune disappeared. 
And Bankruptcy Commissioners, taught their duty to the public 
by its well] defined clauses, would have avoided the disgrace to 
themselves of weeping over the self-inflicted ‘ misfortunes” of 
certain bankrupts—men, who, if they now appeared in court, 
would be liable to prosecution for felony, or at best would be 
sent adrift with a third-class certificate, instead of being dis- 
charged with credit and compliments, as were Messrs. Alexander, 
Leslie and Co. by Mr. Commissioner Goulburn. 

A gentleman who had the best means of information says, 
—‘in the archives of accountants and official assignees, 
there are hidden unknown, enormous frauds connected with 
the failures of 1847. I know of none more intolerable and 
glaring than those under the bankruptcy of 4. B., East India 
merchants, by whom bills to the extent of eighty thousand 
pounds were made, circulated, and cashed for them, drawn in 
London, but dated ‘ Calcutta,’ and entered in their books as 
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regularly drawn against goods from Calcutta. Not one farthing 
dividend has been or ever will be paid; yet they have received 
their certificates, and are now carrying on an extensive business 
as merchants under different firms. Several suffering creditors 
have desired to raise a fund for further proceedings, but the 
law, as hitherto administered, affords no redress.”* 

One of the first provisions of the new Act regards Composi- 
tions and Assignments. It was formerly very difficult to effect 
these without submitting to extortion and injustice, either on 
the part of some one or two creditors, or more frequently on the 
part of the debtor himself, who usually offered a composition, 
which he forced his creditors to accept, by threatening them with 
bankruptcy (on his own petition), if they refused. Or, a credi- 
tor stood out, insisting on being paid in full, while others were 
content with an equal dividend, whose unjust demand has been 
often acceded to, on the threat also cf bankruptcy, which, in 
both cases, would swallow up all. An insolvent may now 
arrange his affairs by a deed of assignment, if six-sevenths of 
his creditors in number and value, whose several debts amount 
to ten pounds and upwards, agree to such proposal as he can 
make. ‘Thus, if sixty creditors, whose united claims are £1,200, 
out of a total of seventy, whose aggregate claims are £1,400, 
agree to a deed of composition, it shall be binding on the remain- 
ing ten, whose debts are but £200. In case of an insolvency of 
such a character as would incline the creditors to accede to such 
terms, it has been considered, that the trader must be an honour- 
able man, that the law should protect him, and that, too, without 
forcing his name into the Gazette. 

But if a trader be not able to effect such a private arrange- 
ment of his affairs, he may present a petition to the Court of 
Bankruptcy, praying protection for his person and property, and 
on certain conditions being complied with, he may effect another 
private arrangement, by the concurrence of three-fifths in number 
and value of his creditors. Such provisions as these cannot fail 
to give the fullest indulgence to every really unfortunate man. 





* Extract from the exa:nination of X. Y., Saturday, 16th December 1848 : 
“T was in the habit of obtaining the acceptance of the firm of A. B. to bills of 
exchange, drawn by me in London, which bills, although drawn in London, 
purported to be drawn in Calcutta. I cannot inform you of the number of 
bills, nor the amount in money for which I obtained the acceptance of A. B., 
heeause I had the bills already signed by my honse in Caleutta in blank, which 
I filled up, and presented for acceptance, according to the amount I required. 
The bills so filled up in London, amounted to £42,579. The consideration I 
gave A. B., whenever he put his name to these bills was, on each occasion, or 
a few days after, I handed money or bills remitted to me from India, 
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The committee of merchants, in proposing such clauses, cannot 
be accused of severity towards the debtor class. 

If still the trader cannot succeed, he may be made a@ bankrupt 
on his own petition, but he must show that hisestate, in all proba- 
bility, can pay 5s. in the pound. Hitherto a man was allowed 
to waste or conceal, or dishonestly make away with all his estate, 
but what was just sufficient to take him through the Court, which 
Court, pocketing nearly all the residue, granted the certificate, 
and the creditors got nothing. 

Much good will follow all this, but only if the law be strin- 
gently administered. A dishonest trader can as well make a 
secret purse of a given amount, say £1,000, leaving assets suffi- 
cient to pay 5s. in the pound as if they would pay not a penny ; 
he has only to increase the number of his creditors. If £5,000 
debts, properly managed, will leave a dishonest gain of £1,000, 
with £100 to carry the debtor through the court, and no dividend 
at all, debts to the amount of £7,000 will enable the dishonest 
gain of £1,000 to be made, and a dividend left for the creditors 
of 5s. in the pound. A man whocan get credit for £5,000, can 
get credit for £7,000. But although assets to the amount of 5s, 
in the pound will enable a man to gain the temporary protec- 
tion of the court, it will not enable him so easily to be white- 
washed, as heretofore. The Act provides three sorts of certifi- 
cates :— 


“1, Certificates shall be of three classes, first, second, and third. 
To entitle the bankrupt to a certificate of the first class, his bank- 
ruptey must have arisen from “ unavoidable losses and misfortunes,” 
which fact the commissioner will certify. 

“2. ‘To entitle the bankrupt to a certificate of the second class, 
his bankruptcy must have, at least, “ partly arisen from unavoidable 
losses and misfortunes.” 

“3. The certificate of the third class declares, that his bank- 
ruptey did not arise from unavoidable losses and misfortunes, and this 
certificate will place a great stigma on the character of the person to 
whom it is awarded. The class of the certificate granted, will be 
publicly advertised, that the honest trader may have the benefit, and 
the dishonest the odium consequent upon their conduct.” 


This has been done on the suggestion of Mr. Howell, a very 
intelligent member of the Committee of Merchants; it seems a 
happy expedient to stigmatise and make public certain kinds of 
wilful misconduct. Again, the bankrupt may be refused his 
certificate altogether. 


“ First.—If the bankrupt shall at any time after the fiat or petition 
or within two months next preceding his bankruptcy, with intent 
to conceal the state of his affairs, or to defeat the objects of the law 
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of bankruptcy, have destroyed any book, paper, deed, writing, or 
other ducument relating to his trade, dealings, or estate. 

“Second.—If the bankrupt shall, with the like intent, have kept 
or caused to be kept false books, or have made false entries in, or 
withheld entrics from, or wilfully altered or falsified, any book, paper, 
deed, writing, or other document relating to his trade, dealings, or 
estate. 

“Third.—If the bankrupt shall have contracted any of his debts 
by any manner of fraud, or by means of false pretences, or shall by 
any manner of fraud, or by means of false pretences, have obtained 
the forbearance of any of his debts by any of his creditors. 

“Fourth.—If the bankrupt shall at any time within two months 
next preceding his bankruptcy fraudulently, in contemplation of 
bankruptcy and not under pressure from any of his creditors, with 
intent of diminishing the sum to be divided among his creditors, or of 
giving an undue preference to any of his creditors, have paid or satis- 
fied any such creditor, wholly or in part, or have made away with, 
mortgaged, or charged any part of his property, of what kind soever. 

“Fifth.—If the bankrupt shall at any time after his bankruptcy, 
and with the like intent as last aforesaid; have concealed from the 
court, or his assignees, any debt due to or from him, or have concealed 
or made away with any part of his property, of what kind soever. 

“ Sixth.—If the bankrupt shall under his bankruptcy, or at any 
meeting of his creditors within three months next preceding thereto, 
have attempted to account for any of his property by fictitious losses 
or expenses. 

“Seventh.—If the bankrupt shall have put any of his creditors to 
any unnecessary expense by any vexatious or frivolous defence or 
delay to any suit for the recovery of any debt or demand provable 
under his bankruptcy, or shall be indebted in costs incurred in any 
action or suit vexatiously brought or defended. 

“Kighth.—If the bankrupt shall at any time after the fiat or peti- 
tition, have wilfully prevented or withheld the production of any book, 
paper, deed, writing, or other document relating to his trade, dealings, 
or estate. 

“ Ninth.—If the bankrupt shall during his trading have wilfully 
omitted to keep proper books of account, or shall have kept his books 
imperfectly, carelessly, and negligently.” 

If the bankrupt be guilty of heavier offences, he is liable to 
criminal prosecution, either by order of the court or by a cre- 
ditor, thus:— 

“1, Not surrendering to the fiat without reasonable cause of 
delay, is FELony. 

“2. Not discovering all his real and personal estate, and all books 
and papers relating thereto, is FELony. 

“3. Not delivering up all his estate in his possession, and all 
papers relating thereto, is FeLony. 
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“4, Removing, concealing, or embezzling any part of his estate 
to the value of £10, and upwards, or any books, accounts, papers, &c. 
is Fevony. 

“5. Falsifying books, or destroying them, in contemplation of 
bankruptcy, is a Mispemranor, liable to Imprisonment for three years, 
with or without hard labour. 

“6, Obtaining goods under pretence of the ordinary course of 
trade, within three months of the bankruptcy, and making away with 
the same, is a MispeEmMEANOR, liable to Imprisonment, with or without 
hard labour, not exceeding two years. 

“7. Bankrupt or his wife giving false evidence, is FeLony.” 

It was with much surprise that we found Sir James Graham 
opposing the clauses respecting the certificate as arbitrary and 
unconstitutional ; and, still more, that so logical a legislator as 
Mr. Roebuck should have taken the same ground. Surely 
defined conduct cannot be so arbitrary as undefined conduct. 
Hitherto the commissioner could grant, refuse, or defer a bank- 
rupt’s certificate, entirely according to his own will and pleasure, 
unaided by any Act of Parliament, or any rule of court; he did 
as he pleased, that is, he had arbitrary power; now his power is 
limited, for it is guided by certain prescribed rules. He must do 


as the law directs him to do; formerly he was a law unto himself. 
Yet the provisions of the new law Mr. Roebuck has denounced 
as arbitrary. Which would be the more arbitrary course, to put 
up a notice, ‘ He who enters here shall be dealt with as the 


” 


owner thinks proper;” or, “* He who enters here shall be dealt 
with by the owner as follows,” certain defined penalties being 
appointed for certain offences. ‘The police magistrate exercises 
summary jurisdiction over a large class of offenders, and with 
great public benefit. ‘The Commissioner of bankrupts is, or 
ought to be, as competent as a police magistrate; and can be 
as safely entrusted with summary jurisdiction. Some few intel- 
ligent persons still desire that the creditors should have a voice 
in the certificate question. Past experience shows, that it is 
much better left in the hands of the commissioner; creditors 
rarely act with cool and instructed judgment; smarting under 
a recent heavy injury, they would sometimes be fierce and 
malignant, but much more frequently they would show a dan- 
gerous indulgence. Under the present Act, the following de- 
plorable case of roguery would have been brought to a more 
satisfactory issue. 

ah and S$ ,” trading under the firm of “P—— and Co.” 
in ——, “corn, flour, and provision merchants,” became bankrupts in 
1844. 

“Tt appears that when they commenced business they were actually 
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in debt, but having married two of the daughters of P , Who was 
in good credit, they succeeded to his business, which they continued 
under the firm of P—— and Co., and thus deceived those parties who 
were doing business with the old firm, and who considered they were 
dealing with the original responsible party in the firm, although he 
was dead, a fact unknown to the creditors, nine-tenths of whom were 
Irish; by these means the bankrupts obtained goods on credit, within the 
space of less than fourteen months, to the extent of upwards of £20,000. 
At first they kept their engagements, and thus increased the confidence 
of the parties, who were induced to extend their dealings considerably 
beyond what they had previously done. Within, however, 12 months 
from their assuming the title of the firm, they allowed their bills to be 
dishonoured, and the creditors then becoming uneasy, came over to 
England to ascertain the state of the bankrupts’ affairs, when they 
discovered that they owed £12,000 and had assets to the extent of 
about £9,000, which the creditors were willing to take, and to release 
the bankrupts from their debt ; but the latter refused to give up 
anything, or to allow the creditors any sort of control over the 
property, and at once held them at defiance. ‘The compulsory powers 
of the Bankrupts’ Act were put in force ; but in consequence of the 
time allowed to debtors to enable them to give security or pay or 
compound with their creditors, the bankrupts in the interim collected all 
their debts, considered to be worth near £3,000 (taking anything they 
could get, and giving receipts in full), and also disposed of the whole 
of the stock in trade at any price they could realize, and which con- 
sisted of corn and Irish provisions, of the value of about £6,000 ; so 
that by the expiration of the twenty-one days, when an act of bankruptcy 
was completed and a fiat issued, there were not enough assets discovered 
to pay the messenger’s bill, and only one of the body of creditors of 
small amount, excepting the bankers and attornies, had been paid 
out of the proceeds. It was subsequently discovered that they had 
paid their bankers and attornies about £3,500, for which actions were 
brought, and about £2,500 recovered. ‘The bankrupts’ examination 
was adjourned sine die, and they were ultimately taken in execution 
by a creditor who had not proved, and went to prison. They then 
petitioned the Insolvent Court, where they were opposed, and the 
Commissioner (Mr. Pollock) remanded them for twelve months only, 
although all the facts connected with the fraud were brought before 
him. The term of imprisonment expired, the bankrupts are at large, 
professing to be agents for some branches of their family, who, no 
doubt, had a large portion of the property plundered from the 
creditors, who have incurred, besides the loss of the debts, nearly 
£2,000 expense in recovering the £2,500 before referred to, the 
bankrupts being wholly released from all further liability, so far as 
the Insolvent Court can relieve them. Had the creditors power to 
have seized, by any process of law, the property of the bankrupts, 
when the discovery of their insolvency was found out, or had there 
been a more speedy mode of obtaining an act of bankruptey, or 
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had there beeu an casy and certain mode of punishment tor such con- 
duct, they would have received 14s. or 15s. in the pound, instead of 
sustaining what will prove to be a total loss, and the fraudulent 
debtors would not so soon have been let loose upon society to begin 
the world again with their plunder.” 


It was proposed by the London Committee of Merchants 
(and was in the bili when it left the Lords), that a secret transfer 
of goods should be an act of bankruptcy. This was rejected by 
the Commons, for very plausible, but not very sound reasons. 
A secret transfer of goods was intended to mean the making 


over tO some persons, commodities which still remained in the | 


apparent possession of the trader; the words of the clause 
were :— 


“Whenever any trader shall have made any transfer, by deed or 
otherwise, and whether by way of sale, pledge or mortgage, or other- 
wise, of any of his goods or chattels, and the person entitled under 
such transfer shall not, so far as the case may have admitted, within 
one month after the making of such transfer, or within one month 
after the time when such transfer might have been put in force, or on 
some day before two months prior to the filing of any petition for 
adjudication of bankruptcy against such trader, have taken or caused 
to be taken actual possession.” 


With the powers given by the old and still present law, griev- 
ous frauds were perpetrated, men continued in business and in 
credit, apparently in possession of large stocks of goods which 
had, in point of fact, been made over to some friend or relation. 
Mr. Gassiot gives some very important evidence :— 


“Tn 1846 we had a case of failure in our trade, in which debts to 
the amount of £260,000 were proved ; £70,765 of the property was 
deposited with. brokers and bankers, principally on warrants, and the 
estate only paid 2s. 9d. in the pound. ‘The man had been insolvent 
for a considerable time, and had carried on his business entirely by 
the facilities afforded him by this secret transfer of his property. Had 
he sold the property, the very fact of his doing so would have been 
known, and it would have been impossible for him to have frittered 
down his property to that extent. 

“In another case of a wine merchant £65,000 was proved, and only 
£4,600 worth of stock remained in the man’s possession. 

* Another failure took place in which £100,824 was proved. In 
this case £61,687 was deposited upon warrants, and the estate paid 
10d. and three-eighths. The bankrupts had reduced their property 
to between £800 and £900, which was all the property they had at 
their disposal, except their book debts. In another case where 
£26,000 was proved upon the estate, £11,000 was upon warrants. 
In this case I was assignee ; the parties had paid at the rate of 
five per cent. per month for the money, and the party advancing the 
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money did not incur during the whole of that time the risk of this 
piece of paper ; he so covered his advances by the goods he took that 
he did not incur a fraction of risk during the whole of the time, and 
we were compelled in the accounts of the bankrupt to allow the 
60 per cent. per annum. 

“A broker advancing money to a party whom he must know was 
insolvent (for no other man would borrow money on such terms) 
would incur the risk, because that would be an act of bankruptcy. A 
man does not become insolvent in a day ; and if he begins to transfer 
property to his banker, or to his bill broker, not in the course of trade, 
the thing comes out and he is exposed. 

“ A man would not go on trading to the last hour to such an extent 
as to have creditors in one case for £270,000, and after all be only 
able to pay them 2s. 9d. 

“The following is a case which took place only this year. In 
December 1844 a man was insolvent. ‘The man kept his books ex- 
tremely regularly. In December 1844 he was £7,400 deficient. In 
June 1845 he was £11,700 deficient. In January 1848 he was 
£16,000 deficient. In 1845 he owed one broker £11,000, which was 
secured with £7,000 worth of property. At the time of the bank- 
ruptcy he owed the same broker £2,400, all of which was secured. 
His estate will not realize any dividend. The assignees were obliged 
to prosecute with their own money. Between January and May he 
purchased between £9,000 and £10,000 worth of goods for the sole 
purpose of pledging as quickly as he bought them. The parties would 
not have advanced the money with the risk of its being made an act 
of bankruptcy. There is one other case which I will refer to which 
is not in my trade; I take it from Mr. Evans’s celebrated work on the 
Commercial Crisis. In this case the parties stopped payment upon 
the 29th of September. Upon going to their solicitor they found they 
had pledged property to the amount of £12,000, which did not belong 
to them, by which they made themselves liable to the Factors’ Act. 
They immediately went to the party, a bill-broker, and they took that 
£12,000 worth of property, and they deposited £22,590 worth of pro- 
perty to cover the £12,000. The case was so flagrant that the credi- 
tors submitted it to Sir Fitzroy Kelly and Mr. Lloyd, and this is the 
opinion they gave, that it was a bond fide contract, founded on a 
present and sufficient consideration, which (no act of bankruptcy 
having then taken place) could not be disturbed.” 


Mr. Lavie, a most intelligent attorney, defends the principle 
of the proposed amendment, he says— 


“T can speak from my own experience, and so can every lawyer 
who has had anything to do with these things, that we very repeat- 
edly find that every man thinks that he is fairly justified in keeping 
from the world knowledge of the assignments that he has made; he 
does that in the most simple way, because the creditor knows the 
debtor; he knows the debtor does not intend to let him into a trap, 
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and he knows the debtor can come to him the day before the bank- 
ruptcy and tell him, ‘ Now I am in a difficulty,’ and he gives up the 
property, and that it is perfectly valid and good. I know one case of a 
very large bankruptcy, where certain bankers kept the notice of secu- 
rity in their desk, and the day before the bankruptcy, that which they 
had kept for five years in their desk they produced for the first time, 
and took away a large proportion of the property. The value of 
putting two months, or any other stipulated time, would be, that no 
creditor, in my understanding, would consider himself as having the 
same degree of safety that he has now. A man can rely upon a day, 
but he cannot rely upon two months; and the consequence would be, 
that people would be tenacious; they would be cautious; not giving 
that faith even to the most honest debtor that they have hitherto, 
because they would know that in two months many things might 
happen ; in one day nothing is likely to happen. 

“* My opinion is, that people would still lend money so far as they 
ought properly to lend it, that is to say, they would lend money, 
taking care not to delude the public by keeping it out of sight more 
than they ought to do. I think there is a great deal of mischief done 
by secret acts of this kind, which prevail toa very great extent, and 
which, under the existing law, could not be remedied. At the present 
time, if a party trusts another with possession of his property, it is no 
preference for the party trusting to resume the property on the very 
day before the bankruptcy.” 

Now, we believe that the effect of the secret transfer clauses 
would have been very beneficial to debtors as well as creditors, 
however hard they might have pressed on some rare cases, and 
would not have “crippled” the honest, safe, and legitimate ex- 
tension of trade. No doubt many persons would like a chance 
of rising in the world, or of making a fortune; and also, being in 
deep embarrassments, would like another chance of extricating 
themselves at the risk of others. Commercial enterprise, or mer- 
cantile speculation are vague phrases, and, like such other vague 
phrases as the rights of the people, liberty of the press, &c., 
without some very discreet limit, may, by indiscriminate use, be 
made to justify the greatest abuses. Mr. Hudson was admired 
and imitated so long as he appeared successful ; but, in the judg- 
ments of right-thinking men, his success did not justify the 
magnitude and daring of his railway speculations. He who 
risks his all and more, in lottery tickets or in hops, is not a whit 
the less a fool because he may gain a fortune. Mr. Delafield 
dissipated a princely fortune among fiddlers, singers, dancers,— 
meddling with playhouse affairs, with which he was quite unac- 
quainted ; if, in the chapter of accidents, he had succeeded, he 
would have been equally foolish. All trade is risk, just as sowing 
corn is risk ; but experience shows that the risk—the legitimate 
risk—admits of as correct a graduation as that of life insurance. 
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He who buys and sells according to the habit of his own indivi- 
dual trade, and of the trade in general that he belongs to, is no 
more likely to become insolvent, than he, who being well, eats 
and drinks as he has been accustomed to do, and as they do 
who live in the same country with him, is likely to lose his 
health. ‘That experience which is built up by daily habit and 
custom is usually the safest, especially in trade; it is that which 
ordinary common-place people ought alone to act upon. The 
man of great sagacity, especially if be be a favourite of fortune, 
and have no very tender conscience, may strike out a new and 
lucrative course, but let the ordinary multitude imitate his ex- 
ample at their peril. The imitation of the successful example 
of some skilful adventurer by the mediocrities, has cast many an 
excellent man and his interesting family into the bitterness of 
poverty. Widows, spinsters, lawyers, doctors, parsons, have 
all had a throw at hops, and most have lost severely. Hops are 
of so precarious a value, and are the subjects of so much specula- 
tion by those in the trade itself, that a house well able to judge, 
declares, that more than half the firms engaged in the hop-trade 
in the Borough, ten years ago, have since failed; and almost all 
the houses that have since started have been ruined, or have 
done no good. 

In the attempt, always hopeless, to avoid the least possible evil, 
the House of Commons prevented the largest amount of good, 
by expunging the secret transfer clauses. Had they by so doing 
“crippled the trade” of Liverpool, and many other provincial 
towns, a great blessing would have been conferred on all classes 
—bankers, merchants, manufacturers, and especially on the lower 
orders. We do not want speculations in cotton, nor in any other 
kind of produce ; and were it not for lax laws and lax banking, 
these speculations would be “crippled.” No man is justified in 
speculating beyond the limit of his ability easily to bear the 
loss. Ifa man in the iron trade have £25,000, and £20,000 of 
it be required to conduct his trade as capital, with ease, security, 
profit, and peace of mind, he may try his luck at cards, tea, dice, 
or hops, risking his £5,000, but if he go beyond that, he is a 
fool; and if he not only risk his own safety, and that of his 
family, but involve the property of his neighbours, he becomes 
an offender, and is punishment-worthy. On this point Mr. Wil- 
liam Hawes laid down some excellent doctrines before the Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords last year, and he maintained his 
ground, though sorely pressed by Lord Brougham, who is unri- 
valled in logomachy. 

In this country, speculation is so fierce, that in the run of 
twenty years, there is little doubt that any given amount of money 
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invested in the funds at 3} per cent., would yield a larger annual 
dividend than the like sum invested in the ordinary speculations 
of the day.* By toil, and by toil alone, should men be encou- 
raged to gain wealth; that is a demoralizing legislation which 
would encourage its pursuit by “ operations on the market.” 
Law is, or ought to be, founded on certain principles of utility ; 
law of any other kind must be at best but empirical or class-serv- 
ing. It is for this reason that some labour has been bestowed in 
defending the secret transfer clause of the London committee, 
the more especially as the whole subject is crowded with dan- 
gerous fallacies. We have heard very intelligent men declare 
that bold speculations, even when ruinous to the actors them- 
selves, are often of public benefit; e.g. when large quantities 
of corn are poured on a rising market, increasing the quantity 
of food and reducing its cost. But speculation violently disturbs 
the market—now a glut and now a famine; corn or any other 
commodity is withdrawn from, or is thrown on the market in a 
heap, which in small parcels would come steadily and gently ; it 
is paid for with difficulty, and by dangerous shifts, instead of by 
cash, or easily met acceptances. Excessive trade, say they, 
though it may ruin a few does good to the many, just as smug- 
gling, or “running the duty” of exciseable articles, cheapens 
commodities, and places them within the reach of poorer persons: 
this doctrine might have been carried right out (and then its 
error would have been apparent) by maintaining, that stealing 
silk handkerchiefs is of public utility, since it affords gain ‘to 
stealers, increases the quantity of those luxuries among a class 
who could only buy them at a low price, while those who are 
robbed buy again, and thus loom and spindle are busy. What- 
ever may be the gain is more than compensated for by the 
depravity, the insecurity to property, the habits of irregular 
occupation, the secrecy, the violation of the laws of God and 
man, and by the ruin, or at least injury, brought on the fair 
trader by disturbance of profits and wages, and by the competi- 
tion forced upon an honest man, which he cannot meet, from 
the very fact of his being an honest man. The people are com- 
posed but of units; and it is not easy to see how the whole can 
be benefited by that which successively injures the constituent 
parts. What is done to leather to-day is done to silk to-morrow; 
and the cycle is complete when it has gone the round of all 





* The original holder of London and Birmingham Railway shares, may be 
said to make on an average 8 per cent.; he who bought at 260 gets but little 
more than 3 per cent.; take the mean of these extremes, 180, and the invest- 
ment yields less than 5 per cent. But this property is among the most pros- 
perous and most honourably managed of its kind. 
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trade. By a sound law of bankruptcy, which discourages specu- 
lation, wages and profits will be evenly maintained. Excessive 
prosperity is the certain antecedent and cause of great adversity, 
especially among the working classes. The remarks of the 
registrar-general were wise indeed—high wages are accompanied 
by excess of marriages, the result of which is increase of popu- 
lation, and in the end lower wages. A gentleman, some years 
ago, visited one of the most magnificent cotton-mills near Man- 
chester; on leaving he said to one of the owners, “I cannot leave 
this place without giving utterance to what is in my mind—I 
regard with feelings of the greatest dismay the prosperity of 
this place, for it will be the certain forerunner of an amount of 
misery which will more than overweigh the good which pros- 
perity is now bestowing ;” and so it happened. 

If the new Act fail, the fault will be with the officers who 
administer it. The world should know something of these gen- 
tlemen, twelve in the country with salaries of £1,800 a-year 
each, and six in London with £2,000 a-year. In London a 
commissioner sits rather less than five hours a-day, for three 
days in the week. We will take it, therefore, that he works 
700 hours a-year, much of which is mere routine; and that he 
is paid £3 per hour, or £15 for every day that he works. The 
Queen’s judges, that is the junior judges, work about seven 
hours a-day for more than nine months in the year. They there- 
fore work more than double the time that the Bankruptcy Com- 
mission work; and surely as skilled labourers they are of higher 
value. The Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench is paid £8,000 
a-year, the Chief Baron of the Exchequer £7,000, the junior 
judges £5,000; this will make the pay of the latter but little 
more than £3 per hour. Thus is Commissioner Sheppard paid 
as much as Mr. Baron Rolfe! But the judges incur from £500 
to £700 a-year for travelling expenses. In making these re- 
marks, there is no intention to advocate cheap justice, but there 
is reason in all things; and at the present price of the comforts 
and luxuries of life, it should be remembered, that not to reduce 
the salaries of public officers is to advance them, seeing that 
every year, £1 or £1,000 will buy more and more of all com- 
modities, The salaries of the Commissioners of Bankruptcy 
have been lately advanced from £1,500 to £2,000; they would 
be well paid at £1,000 a-year. 

The cost of the Bankruptcy Court is altogether £100,000 
a-year ; the number of cases may be taken as 1,300; the cost of 
the establishment will be therefore £77 on each case; to which 
must be added the costs incurred by the creditors out of their 
own pockets, or out of the estate, at least £150 more. Thus the 
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charges of this salvage court on the profits and industry of the 
country are at least £227 a case; but the oppressive nature 
of the system will be more apparent when it is considered that 
a tenth part of the estates pay no dividend at all. Now, in 
the superior courts, a verdict may be obtained in many cases 
for £50, £80, or £100; but here a charge of £227 is made to 
recover or adjust, not a whole claim, but a miserable dividend, 
the average of which is 3s. in the pound. The total cost of 
justice in these courts is, therefore, as near as possible, £300,000 
a-year. 

The demoralizing effects of much pay and little work, is shown 
in the conduct of the Commissioners respecting this Act. They 
seem to have set their faces against it, and doggedly to oppose 
its efficiency. Mr. Commissioner Evans has complained in open 
court, that the Act is badly prepared, and that the Commissioners 
were not consulted. Surely, in the reform of that portion of 
the law which these men have been administering for so many 
years, having at their fingers’ ends all its weak points, as well as 
all its strong ones, they ought not to have awaited the invitation, 
but through every stage of the bill they ought to have been 
ready and zealous that nothing should go wrong, that their 
experience could keep right; and after ten, twenty, or thirty 
years, these Commissioners must have been blockheads indeed, 
if they could not have devised a scheme of bankruptcy-reform 
near unto perfection. But how little they knew of the matter 
can only be believed, by reading their evidence before the Lords’ 
Committee, 1848. We wish we had space to extract a few 
portions. They were strongly against restoring arrest under 
mesne process, and one of them asserted that Mr. Serjeant 
Stephen, who wrote a most able defence of arrest many years 
ago, had seen cause to alter his opinion; two days afterwards 
there came a letter from Mr. Serjeant Stephen, distinctly deny- 
ing the assertion, and declaring that all his subsequent experience 
had more and more confirmed the correctness of his opinion. 
Men paid £2,000 a-year for fifteen hours work in a week, were 
called upon by every sense of public duty and private reputation, 
+ aa the most hearty assistance during the progress of the 

ill. 

Again, the Act came into operation in October last, and it 
remains in partial operation to the present moment, because the 
rules of court are not ready. The moment the Act passed, the 
Commissioners should have set about their rules; there should have 
been no delay, not even of a day, so that as soon as it came into 
force the rules should have been ready. There should be dis- 
cipline in the court as well as the camp. What would be said of 
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an officer in the army, whose regiment was to march at ten in the 
morning of a given day, and when the hour arrived nothing was 
prepared ?—he would be subject to court-martial. What would 
one of these Commissioners say, if he found the train that was 
to take him to Brighton, at a given hour, not ready,—no water, 
no coke, no engine, nothing but motionless, empty carriages ? 
The attention to their duty that is inexorably required of dis- 
tinguished officers in the army, and of the humble servants of a 
railway, should be as inexorably required of men who are paid 
£2,000 a-year for three day’s work a-week, and on whose conduct 
depends the preservation of the time, the property, the character, 
the comfort and security of an indefinite number of people. 
Truly, indeed, did one of them exclaim, “ This (old) Bank- 
ruptey Act has demoralized me!” 

In these remarks, we make entire and most honourable excep- 
tion of Mr. Commissioner Fane, who has for years been labouring 
to amend the law, and who has assiduously aided all persons who 
were labouring with him. Mr. Fane is one of the most indus- 
trious and consistent law reformers, who has ever lent a hand in 
the Augean stable. Lord Brougham has also worked nobly, but 
he must go on in well-doing ; he has many errors still to correct. 
The power of arrest must be restored. 


Art. VI.—1. Britannia and Conway Tubular Bridges. Published 
with the permission of Robert Stephenson, Civil Engineer. 
By a Resident Assistant. London: Weale, Holborn. 

2. Britannia and Conway Tubular Bridges. By William Fair- 
burn, C.E. Weale, Holborn. 

3. Bow-string Bridges, Blackwall Extension Railway. Joseph 
Locke, C,E. 

4. Captain Warren—Triangular-frame Tension Bridges, 

5. Proceedings of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers. Ro- 
bert Stephenson, Esq., C.E., President. October, 1849. 

6. Herapath’s Journal, Nov. 24th, 1849. Article:—“ Cannot 
Railways be worked cheaper ?” 

7. Railway Times, Nov. 24th, 1849. Article:—* Railway 
Owners and Railway Passengers.” 

8.— Mechanics’ Magazine. November 24, 1849. Article:— 
“ Light Load Light Engine System of Railway Transit.” 

Lee acquirit eundo”—gathering strength as it goes— 

onward marches the railway system, gradually sloughing 
off the old and effete—the practice-proved defects—and replacing 
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them with newer and more efficient appliances, some of a per- 
manent and some of an ephemeral character, but always progres- 
sive. And, in truth, throughout all the arts of life we get very 
much of the knowledg eof what will do, by successive trials of 
what will not do. And this truth even Mr. Watt frequently 
proclaimed of his own mechanical doings, when in the social 
circle. Of the waste of capital involved in railway making we 
do not care to speak much, save as a warning for the future. 
* Gone is gone;” but the real waste has in truth been small. 
Changing hands has been the chief phenomenon, and though it 
is pitiable to think that the trust property of the widow and the 
orphan should pass over to a Hudson—who, after all, was but a 
mock King of Railways by the aid of juggling financiers—still they 
were to blame who purchased railway shares for them at absurd 
premiums. And as for those who took shares in lines with the 
idea of a firm and safe ten per cent. interest, without labour, and 
managed by unpaid directors, we can but wonder at the ignorance 
that imagined such a thing possible while public securities 
yielded but three-and-a-half, and iron and coal were lying side 
by side in unlimited quantities, and surplus labourers crying out 
for employment. It is written that man shail earn his living by 
the sweat of his brow—or of his brain ; and although some few 
jugglers contrive to evade this law, and cheat themselves of hap- 
piness while cheating their neighbours of a livelihood, still this 
cannot be done in the mass. There is no ten per cent. on free 
capital to be had; it must be worked hard for, or a monopoly of 
some brain-work must be obtained to procure it as a tribute. 
Otherwise, why should mankind pay tribute? 


“If Caesar can hide the sun from us with a blanket, or put the moon in his 
pocket, we will pay him tribute for light ; else no more tribute pray you now.” 


Could railway companies intersect England in the form of a 
cross, east and west, and north and south, and suffer no one to 
pass their borders without tribute, even then their ten per cent. 
would be impracticable, for mechanical art would be at work to 
circumvent the monopoly, in some new form. The genius of 
the age runs counter to expensive travelling, and if companies 
cannot be found to work railways economically for moderate 
gain, the State will do it sooner or later, when the special know- 
ledge shall be arrived at of the most perfect mechanical arrange- 
ments. Meanwhile, the loss by railways has been chiefly the 
loss of individuals; while, as a national system, the gain has been 
enormous, yet, withal, but a small fraction of that which is to 


come, when the true and diversified uses of railways shall be 
understood, 
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In the civil engineering of railways, abridging distance between 
distant points is one main consideration ; and the chief works of 
construction for this purpose are tunnels, viaducts, and bridges, 
the latter being a technical abbreviation from the verb to abridge. 
Tunnels are a comparatively simple affair, a mere question of 
time and work. Bridges and viaducts are works of structure, re- 
quiring skill and science of the highest kind to achieve perfection 
therein, bearing in mind two objects, the minimum cost of 
construction, with the maximum of durability. 
| Bridges can only be of seven kinds :—1. Arches self-contained, 

as in the semicircular form. 2, Arches segmental or elliptical, 

depending on abutments for support. Both these arches depend 
for support on their power of resisting compression of their 
particles. 3. Girders self-contained, the upper portion resisting 
compression with the tension of the lower portion for an abut- 
ment. 4, Counter-balanced girders or levers, resting on piers at 
their centres, in which case the compression is at the lower side, 
and the tension at the upper. 5. Girders of the lever form 
firmly fixed upon heavy abutments, with their lightest ends meet- 
ing together over the space. 6. Tension bars, tightly stretched 
between opposite heavy abutments. 7. Catenarian or suspension 
bridges, consisting of slack chains passing over lofty piers, and 
sustained by counterbalancing abutments, 

All these varieties may be resolved into three, viz., arches 
depending wholly on compression, chains depending wholly on 
slack tension, and girders depending equally on tension and 
compression. 

The earliest stone bridges were the semicircular arches; from 
their evident facility of construction. They are very common in 
old bridges; but their evident disadvantage, in making a great 
rise, led to the adoption of the flatter segmental or elliptical arch, 
depending on abutments, and yielding more esa | with less 
rise. London and Waterloo are samples of these bridges. For 
arches of larger span cast-iron was soon found to be the best 
material, owing to its great rigidity, and the Southwark bridge is 
a sample of it. But the enormous amount of material required in 
such bridges caused Telford to turn his attention to the catenarian 
principle—the cheap light bridge of semi-civilized nations, and 
he reproduced, in iron chains, the hide and rope and basket-work 
bridges of Chili, Peru, and Eastern India, to cross the Menai 
Straits, the pattern of many imitations throughout Europe. The 
wire bridge succeeded to it; and, if we are not misinformed, it 
is a wire bridge, on some novel tension principle, over which 
railway trains now pass the far-famed Falls of Niagara, the 
tumbling flood of the Erie lake. 
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The advent of railways, and the multitudinous circumstances 
with which they had to deal, in crossing over rivers, and under 
and over canals and roads of all kinds, requiring the minimum of 
headway, gave rise to the large adoption of the girder bridge, 
which, in its many ramifications, may almost be considered as 
the railway bridge, par excellence. Cast-iron girders, with their 
lower webs considerably larger than their upper, was the first 
arrangement for small spans. As knowledge grew, this imper- 
fection was amended by wrought-iron tension rods below. Then 
came in the wrought-iron girders, the earliest sample of which 
was the lattice bridge. A bridge of this kind, by Sir John Mac- 
neil, the ends being counterbalanced by masses of cast-iron, may 
be seen spanning the canal on the line from Dublin to Drogheda. 
This lattice-bridge, depending wholly on uncertain rivets, is the 
worst form of wrought-iron girder that could be devised. 

The next step was the wrought-iron box girder formed of 
boiler plate riveted together as a rectangular tube. This has 
been followed up by the hollow tubular girders spanning the 
Conway and the Menai. In all these girders the principle really 
involved is that of a roof truss—i, ¢., the tie-beam or plate below 
serves asa tension fulcrum for the rigid arch or rafters to abut on. 
For the essential principle is, that if the girder be parallel top 
and bottom, it should be of great depth to resist cracking, or that 
it should be arched to some extent, precisely as the roof, the 
rafters of which are the most vertical, has the greatest strength of 
resistance to the vertical load. The bridges of the most important 
forms may be thus classed :— 

1. The tubular bridges of Mr. Robert Stephenson, as exem- 
plified in the Conway and Britannia. 

2. The double bridges of cast-iron framework by Mr. Robert 
Stephenson spanning the Tyne, under the name of the High 
Level. 

3. The Bow-string bridges of Mr. Joseph Locke,"spanning the 
Regent’s Canal and Commercial-road on the Blackwall Exten- 
sion Railway, built by Fox, Henderson, and Co. 

4, The triangular frame bridge of Captain Warren, of which 
samples may be seen on the Guildford and Reigate Railway, and 
crossing Tooley-street. 

The Chester and Holyhead Railway required a bridge via the 
Menai Straits—a piece of salt water subject to the “ Droits of the 
Admiralty.” For the passage of heavy trains a strong and rigid 
bridge was required, and Mr. Stephenson designed one of cast- 
iron, in two spans of 450 feet each, which we regret was impeded 
in the execution by the gaucherie of the Admiralty; for it would 
have been a structure of great beauty and of permanent dura- 
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bility, with little need of repair. Possibly, the Admiralty cared 
little to have a bridge made at all, upholding water locomotion in 
preference to land, and sailing vessels to steamers. But anyhow, 
they pronounced their fiat, without appeal, that no bridge should 
be erected which did not leave a clear treadway through the 
whole length, of one hundred feet above high water mark. “ And 
then to breakfast with what appetite you have.” 

But they had to deal with a clear brain and sound digestion 
in the person of Robert Stephenson, a man whose breakfast was 
never disturbed by the apprehension of physicial difficulties in 
engineering. ‘ Where there’s a will there’s a way,” is an old 
English proverb, and gladly do we pay our tribute of respect to 
one who holds the foremost place in the work of ways—of civilizing 
the world, by the removal of physical obstacles to personal com- 
muning between nations. Healthy-bodied and healthy-minded, 
apt in emergencies, and yet of slow and generally of sound judg- 
ment, Robert Stephenson may be regarded as the type and 
pattern of the onward-moying English race, practical, scientific, 
energetic, and in the hour of trial, heroic. Born almost in the 
coal mine, of the racy old blood of the North, witha father strong 
in mother-wit, stern of purpose, untiring in patience, careful of 
his small resources—keenly conscious of the bounded sphere his 
want of early education had kept him in till a later period of life, 
and determined to pare off from himself all luxuries, all but the 
merest necessaries, in order that his after-coming should start 
fair in life with that knowledge he himself held above all price— 
born thus, Robert Stephenson was emphatically, well born. With 
natural talents, good education, a healthy frame, the rising pres- 
tige of his father’s name—little money, and a large demand for 
original work in a working and energetic old world, he went forth 
to the new world, and in the mines cf South America and their 
environs, added new manners and customs to his varied stock 
of knowledge. More than all this, the genial spirit that ever 
looked kindly on his fellow-creature, with the intellect that could 
generally winnow the false from the true, marked him out for a 
leader of men. Not to his mere mechanical skill does he owe 
his success in life. That might have been thwarted in five 
hundred ways by interested rivals; but men wish not to thwart 
those whom they love; and probably no chief of an army was 
ever more beloved by his soldiers than Robert Stephenson has 
been by the noble army of physical workers, who, under his 
guidance, have wrought at labours of profit, made labours of 
love by his earnest purpose and strength of brotherhood. We 
never heard an unkind word spoken of him by his associates, for 
his is the large nature which grasping at whole subjects, is content 
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to indicate the details, and leaves them to be wrought out by 
those in whom he can trust. He is the general, not the corporal 
of the engineering world ; a man of mark, by whom we may the 
better estimate the petty creatures with inferior natures, whose 
morbid jealousies will suffer no talent to be developed within 
their circles, who see nothing new, but with the feeling of envy, 
and snatch at variations in the minutest details whereon to build 
a bastard repute, as though a dilettante mechanician could con- 
stitute a great man. As the world rolls on, more and more will 
it be understood that, in all ranks of life, the true leader of men 
must be generous of nature, i.e., loving his kind. If he loves only 
himself, he may be endured for awhile; but the instinct of his 
fellows will close their hearts to him, and common consent will 
ultimately throw him down from the pedestal he has unjustly 
occupied. Even in the army or navy, where despotism is the 
law, the unpopular chief makes but small progress; how, then, 
should the leader of civilians thrive, who calculates only on the 
fear he can inspire? 

But to return to our “ muttons”—the Admiralty, the sheepish 
body who follow in old tracks and eschew new ones, their very 
name a misnomer. Overseers! lookers-on! examiners! Over- 
lookers, indeed, they might be called in one sense, since they 
cannot see what is palpable to all the world besides. We 
remember a case in which an inventor submitted to them a child 
of his brain. In due time he received a letter from the secre- 
tary, saying that “My Lords did not think his plan would 
answer.”—* Who are these lords, and what is their capacity for 
judging ?” answered the poor man. He hunted the origin of the 
opinion till he tracked it downwards to the most imbecile autho- 
rity that ever twaddled in mechanical engineering. 

Such were the men who deemed they had set Robert Stephen- 
son a problem beyond his art, to carry railway trains 450 feet 
through the air without centres or scaffolds whereon to build his 
bridge. In answer thereto he said, “ Let there be a tunnel 
formed of boiler plates riveted together—a tube or pipe of sufti- 
cient diameter to bear the locomotive with all its load.” This 
conception countersigned by his directors, Mr. Stephenson 
summoned around him the practical and scientific men, fitted to 
verify his plan in detail—Mr. Fairbairn, Mr. Clarke, and Mr. 
Hodgkinson. Mr. Stephenson’s first idea was a hollow tube, 
circular in form. Numerous experiments were tried on this 
form of tube, but, as might be expected, all were failures, by the 
tubes collapsing; and this led to other experiments, ending in 
tubes of an oblong section, with rows of cells of a square form at 
the top and bottom, to supply the strength to resist tension and 
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compression. But, after examining the drawings given in Mr. 
Fairbairn’s book, we are of opinion that the cylindrical tubes 
have not had justice done to them, and that had the same arrange- 
ments for stiffening been used, to which the oblong form tubes owe 
their strength, a very different result would have been obtained. 
The circular tubes were of thin iron, badly connected. Had 
they been reinforced internally with edge rings like the internal 
diaphragms of a bamboo cane; or externally providing also a longi- 
tudinal rib, top and bottom, no collapse would have taken place, 
and we think a better form of tube would have been obtained. 
So far we think Mr. Stephenson’s original conception has not 
been done justice to. One very serious objection to the top and 
bottom cells, to the originality of which Mr. Fairbairn lays 
claim, is the difficulty of continuous examination to guard against 
the effects of rust, which must sooner or later take place unless 
they be hermetically sealed, or kept painted, owing to the salt 
atmosphere. Twenty-eight horizontal flues, twenty inches square 
and fifteen hundred feet long each, and rough inside with angle 
iron, are not easy things for an engineer to examine. Had Mr. 
Stephenson’s circular tubes been fairly strengthened, this diffi- 
culty would have been avoided, and the external form would 
have been better adapted to elude the force of the wind. The 
vertical plates of the square tubes would not maintain their form 
but for the mass of T iron with which they are ribbed, and had 
the circular tubes been ribbed, they also would have maintained 
their form, whether the ribs had been inside or out. 

Mr. Fairbairn’s book is entitled ‘An Account of the Con- 
struction of the Britannia and Conway Tubular Bridges.’ This 
isa misnomer. It has nothing to do with the Britannia-bridge 
in connection with Mr. Fairbairn, beyond the experiments on 
plate-iron box girders generally. It is the Conway-bridge the 
elevation of which Mr, Fairbairn describes, and we do not think 
the title-page or externals of the book indicate this. They mis- 
lead people into the notion that Mr. Fairbairn is the engineer 
and constructor of both these bridges. It is true that some 
plates are given of portions of the Britannia-bridge, and that 
Mr. Fairbairn has associated his name jointly with Mr. Stephenson 
as engineer; and moreover proportions of parts are given; but 
if we are not misinformed, these are not correct, the original draw- 
ings having been altered in the measurements before putting the 
work in execution. 

Mr. Fairbairn states that his object in publishing his work 
was “the position assumed by Mr. Stephenson, * * * and 
his endeavour to recognise my services as the labours of an 
assistant, under his control, and acting under his direction.” 
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We think the position is as follows:—Mr. Stephenson, as 
general over the work of the whole line, determined the general 
mechanical arrangements. A portion of these arrangements— 
viz., the boiler-plate bridge tubes—he, by the consent of his 
directors, assigned to Mr. Fairbairn, with a salary of £1,250 
per annum, to work out practically all the details of the plan, 
But, in addition to this salary, Mr. Fairbairn was a manufacturer, 
making his profit on work, labour, and material used in the ex- 
periments. Beyond this, he actually had a contract for the bridge 
work, which, it is said, he sold to another engineer, at a profit 
of several thousand pounds. If, therefore, Mr, Fairbairn claims 
to be civil engineer to the company, jointly with Mr. Stephenson, 
he falls into the anomalous position of being contractor to sup- 
ply work, and engineer to approve of it and pass it for payment. 
This would be monstrous indeed, and Mr. Stephenson in admit- 
ting such an anomalous position would have laid himself open to 
a charge of connivance in irregularities. Utrum horum mavis 
accipe—the honour or the profit! We are far from thinking that 
a manufacturer may not be a competent engineer, and doubtless 
in no more competent hands could Mr. Stephenson have placed 
the task of working out. the practical results he needed. Apart 
from all this, had Mr. Fairbairn been ever so much aggrieved, 
it would have been more delicate to let the world at large appre- 
ciate his merits; for, of a verity, each man gets his due reward in 


his day and generation, and pitiable indeed is the lot of him who | 


has to go about the world proclaiming the injuries he has suffered. 
We think the whole tone of Mr. Fairbairn’s book is too full of 
that “ bare vowel I;” and while recognising in it a certain amount 
of useful knowledge and information, we rise from its perusal 
with the conviction that it is a “card of the factory” rather than 
a “labour of love.” 

To conclude this part of our remarks, we could wish that Mr. 
Stephenson’s original design of a massive and permanent cast-iron 
bridge had been carried into effect; and in default of that, his 
circular tube, properly ribbed, and accessible at all portions to keep 
in repair and paint, a question which in all wrought-iron struc- 
tures must be carefully attended to at a great annual expense. 
But, taking it altogether, it is a giant thought, wrought out ina 
giant’s work as a forerunner of greater things yet to come, a veri- 
table production of a thorough English mind, regarding physical 
difficulties only as so many dams, against which energy may 
gather and heap itself up, till it bears down all opposition before it. 

Our day dream is—six hours from London to Holyhead—then 
in an iron-screw steamer double the size of the Great Britain, 
ruling the waves straight,” and bidding sea-sickness avyaunt—two 
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hours to Kingstown—then four hours by rail to Galway, the 
leaping-off place for the west—then, in another giant steamer, six 
days to New York—London to New York in a week! What say 
ye, educators of the people, rulers of the state? With Ireland 
for a main trunk line and America for a terminus, how long will 
it be ere one link binds together the hearts of all nations speak- 
ing the language of Shakspeare and Milton? Above all things 
let us have a steamer—a floating bridge that may annihilate the 
channel between Holyhead and Kingstown. The one thing 
needed is, great size to ensure swiftness, and stay the vertical 
heaving of Celtic diaphragms. 

Reader! have you ever visited Newcastle, not the Midland 
town so called, but that on the east coast, where the Tyne runs in 
the bottom ofa precipitous ravine, on the sides of which the town 
has gradually grown after the strange forms of aggregation pecu- 
liar to the older cities, and where a speculator, some years back, 
with a sudden mania built whole streets of magnificent stone 
houses for generations to come, many of them meanwhile remain- 
ing as carcases occupied by strange inmates? There for ages have 
horses wrought hard to overcome gravitation in road transit, or 
rather in hill-climbing; there still the wonder of the stranger is, 
how the vehicle that bears him is got up the hills, and why it 
does not overrun the horses in their descent? There have we 
seen the fire-horse, inanimate, ere breathing the breath of its rail- 
way life, emerging from the well known Newcastle factory of the 
railway chieftain, on a ponderous tumbril drawn by a train of 
horses as numerous as the foraging border troop of the Percy 
when he rode to Chevy Chace, winding its slow way over the 
stone-paved hills to the railway level—on no hostile thoughts 
intent—not to win wildernesses from wild men, but to win civi- 
lization from a wilderness. No battle steed for the hunter of 
deer or slayer of men, but the courier of commerce, the peace- 
maker among mankind. 

Spanning that ravine at the “ High Level,” looking down on 
the old embattled keep and the crooked winding paths where 
erst travelled the moss-trooper and the hobiler, stands the king 
of all railway structures, the “High Level Bridge” with its 
double road, the loftiest for the railway, and beneath that the 
covered gallery, for the passengers, horse and foot. We know of 
no more striking object in railway art, combined with utility. The 
loftiness of the piers, and the lightness of the open cast-iron 
framings that span them where crossing the river, together with 
the giant arches over the streets on the southern shore, give to the 
mind a sensation of wonder when the lulling of the great smoke 
volcanoes, on a night of clear moon, gives a fair chance of viewing 
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it. By day, the town viewed from the bridge is magnificent in its 
murkiness, as the volumes of smoke, changing the sun’s rays into 
all shades of colour, roll by, and the imagination can conceive 
how beautiful the scene may become when we shall attain the 
art of making smokeless fires. 

In criticising this bridge, one solitary defect strikes us. The 
engineer faculty has overlaid the artist faculty. The framing 
of the cast-iron arches should have been made more subservient 
to the great arch rib, precisely as the main wale of a ship is 
painted in prominent colours. As it is, the vertical framings 
from which the lower road appears suspended are far too promi- 
nent ; and the real fact is, that the arch is a compound girder of 
open cast-iron work. The structural form is not in conformity 
with the external appearance. It must, therefore, be considered 
as a mere pattern, or that the arch is a diagonal brace to the 
square framings. 

Shall we go into the question of commercial result ? Perhaps, 
like the Britannia tube, the cost may be great, but, on the whole, 
we are glad the two bridges exist. To the public their value 
is not a matter of doubt. Englishmen can point proudly to 
their land as the land of railway progress, and we shall consider 
that the part Mr. Hudson played in forwarding this bridge is 
something to set off against his numerous /dches. 

Southward we turn again from the scenes of the old border 
chivalry, to the marshes where King Alfred turned the course 
of the Lea river, and left the Danesker ships a-dry ; where, also, 
Maud, or Matilda, the grand-daughter of the Conqueror, being 
skilless in fording muddy streams, caused the construction of 
the first stone arch bridge in England, in order to visit Essex 
unscathed—and there we find an anomalous railway called the 
Bow Extension of the Blackwall, the history of which is curious. 
In the year of mania the Blackwall directors awoke from a long 
slumber, and, getting up, determined to be doing. Of all spots 
of earth they selected Epping as their Railway Eldorado, from 
which unheard-of profits were to be made in the transit of 
sausages and sausage-makers. But the Eastern Counties con- 
sidered the sausage transit their own peculiar property, and a 
dire fight was to be waged, and the “ tongue fence” of innume- 
rable barristers put in requisition. Then a bright thought struck 
the belligerents. To stop short at Stratford was made the com- 
promise, and so the act was obtained. But the hard ground 
extended only to Bow, and the scene of King Alfred’s military 
engineering affrighted them with the expense. They had before 
them the bridging of the Lea and all its creeks and tributaries, 
with the embankments and culverts in fearful array on the 
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Eastern Counties line. It was therefore resolved to stop short 
at Bow. 

In the nursery rhyme Jack Jingle’s iron failed as a horseshoe 
first, and then as a nail. But he magnanimously resolved to 
make a sensation, so, heating the iron hot, he plunged it into 
water— 


¢ Hiss! quoth the iron. 
‘I thought so,’ says Jack !” 


Even so, the thirty-five miles to Epping dwindled to three-and- 
a-half miles to Stratford, and then again to a mile and three- 
quarters from Stepney to Bow, carried on brick arches, with 
several costly bridges, at an expense of £250,000. 


*¢ Hiss!’ quoth the shareholder. 
‘I thought so,’ says bystander.” 


But that was not all. When the “line” was ready for opening, 
after a long incubation of engineers, surveyors, and solicitors, 
notice was given to the Eastern Counties:to effect a junction with 
their rails. ‘‘ We do not need any junction,” said the wise men 
of the east. “But you must, by Act of Parliament,” retorted 
the sages of Fenchurch-street. “Cannot find it in the bond,” 
rejoined the eastern magi. ‘To make a railway from Stepney 
to Stratford,” says the deed. And, moreover, where are our trains 
to go to at Fenchurch-street, a cul-de-sac, where, if we once get 
in, there will be no emerging? Widen your line first.” And so 
the line remained—the Stepney No-Junction. 

The question was once put to us, “ For whose benefit are rail- 
ways made?” The asker was a shareholder, disappointed of a 
dividend. We began to enumerate, For parliamentary agents, 
for barristers, for solicitors, for surveyors and architects, for en- 
gineers, contractors, and—here we stopped short, considering that 
the shortest mode would be to state for whose benefit they were 
not made, viz., the shareholders. 

The Blackwall is a line which ought never to have been con- 
structed, excepting as a dock and city terminus for the Northern 
railways. Its new Stepney extension should have been planned 
in connection with the extension of the Birmingham from 
Camden-town to the West India Docks. A large expenditure 
must now be incurred to adapt it to this object. Sooner or 
later, however, this difficulty must be met; and the directors of 
the London and North-Western Company would do well to 
consider it, while the shares of the Blackwall are to be obtained 
for an old song, and before any further capital is wasted in designs 
without comprehensiveness. The junction they are now effect- 
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ing with the West India Docks, will be incomplete without an 
extension to the London and St. Katherine’s Docks, and without 
a quick communication with the city. The London and North- 
Western Company should not only purchase the Blackwall, but 
should extend it to King William-street ; that is to the open 
space made by the intersection of the three principal city thorough- 
fares.* A terminus there would not only command the short 
traffic of Hackney, Clapton, &c., but a very large portion of the 
through traffic, for which omnibuses are now employed between 
the city and the Euston-square station. 

But even the present waste has borne one fruit of public utility, 
in a new form of bridge, as some compensation for the money 
thrown away upon loop-holey Acts of Parliament, and buyings 
and sellings, and takings and givings up, of houses and lands 
and other property. 

The bridges of the Stepney extension are hollow iron box 
girders, made of boiler plates riveted together similarly to the 
Britannia and Conway. But they are not straight girders. The 
boxes are about 18 inches square in section, and they are con- 
structed in a curved form, like a large bow, of the same sectional 
size throughout. To prevent this arch from flattening when the 
load is on it, the ends are made to abut on horizontal tie-rods of 
proportional strength. On those tie-rods the road is carried, ver- 
tical rods being attached between the tie-rud and the bow, as in 
an ordinary suspension bridge, and diagonal braces are fixed so as 
to prevent oscillation. Thus the suspension being effected from 
a rigid arch, instead of a loose chain, a bridge is produced suffi- 
ciently rigid for railway trains, together with great lightness. What 
we have described is the structure of a bridge rib—two such ribs 
constituting the bridge to carry two lines of rails. The principle, 
in fact, is that of a roof-truss in an arched form, combining the 
principles of compression in the upper portion, and tension in 
the lower, as in an ordinary girder. The bridge which is erected 
over the Regent’s Canal has a span of 117 feet. It is 27 feet 
wide, and the versed sine from rib to tie-bar is eight feet. The 
total weight is 194 tons. These girders have been proved to a 
weight of two tons per foot run. As regards the power of 
resistance in the arch, we see no difficulty in carrying that to any 





* The length of an extension from Fenchurch-street to King William-street, 
would be about the third of a mile, and if laid out on the principle of a rail- 
way arcade, the ground required to be purchased might be made so productive 
as to reduce the expense to an insignificant sum. By a railway arcade, we 
mean a well lighted passage with shops or counting houses on each side. The 
rails to be carried by the roofs of the shops, upon the plan of a design by Mr. 
Fowler, which appeared in the ‘ Westminister Review ° for June 1846. 
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amount, by making such ribs lie vertically one on the top of the 
other, precisely as the Americans make timber arches of planks 
laid one on the other, like brickwork rings of our railway bridges. 
But for great spans, we see a difficulty. It would scarcely be 
possible to maintain steadiness vertically, without connecting the 
ribs together by tie-bars at the top, boxing them as it were 
together, and perhaps increasing the width of the roadway. 
Beyond this, there still remains the difficulty as to how long such 
box girders will last. If they now be hermetically sealed, so that 
wet cannot penetrate the interior, we should entertain little doubt ; 
but it is probable that, in future constructions, the plates will 
be effectually galvanized, to render them very durable. 

We have no doubt that ultimately the Blackwall will be used 
as one of the principal termini of the Northern and Eastern 
lines, and that Shoreditch will be principally devoted to the 
objects of a goods’ station; but before this takes place, men of 
business and purpose must occupy the seat too long usurped by 
inefficiency. Meanwhile, the best thing a new Board could do, 
would be to run five-minutes small trains on the main line from 
Blackwall to Fenchurch-street; making it literally an omnibus 
line. Only thus can they compete with the men whose naturally 
keen wits are sharpened by horse-dealing. 

The last kind of bridge we have to notice is that of — 
Warren, erected over the Guildford and Reigate Junction, and also 
in Tooley-street, by the engineer of the South-Eastern Railway 
Company. The principle of this bridge is a horizontal tension- 
bar or chain, which is rendered stiff by the application thereon 
of a number of triangular frames of cast iron. The lower points 
are attached to the tension-rod, and the upper ones abut together 
in a parallel line with the lower rod. By inserting small wedges 
between the abutting ends of the triangles, any amount of 
camber may be given to the bridge after erection, to compensate 
for irregularities or extra load, so as to preserve the horizontal 
level, or make the centre rise. It is evident that, as in an ordi- 
nary suspension chain, the whole strength of this bridge depends 
on the tension-rods or chains—the end pressure of the angular 
frames merely serves to give horizontal stability and abutment. 
The bridge may be regarded as an ordinary girder, formed of 
open work, removing the portions near the neutral axes which 
yield little strength. 

Having thus far “ bridged ” our way, we now turn to the con- 
sideration of the “ Way” itself, and the uses to which it is mecha- 
nically applied. Years ago we called public attention to this 
subject, both in these pages and in those of the railway press ; 
but, at the time, our remarks received scarcely any attention, for 
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railways were in their hey-day, and sundry not very sound 
maxims were received as orthodox, such as weight is no object 
on railways—weight is speed—wear and tear is practically ni/— 
rails will last thirty years—rolling stock an indefinite period— 
and soon. Theerrors since persisted in were not wholly without 
warning. A voice was lifted up against them, unregarded amidst 
the din of cupidity, that defeated its own proposed object—gain. 
But ¢ruth will find its way. Rails have been destroyed, and 
rolling stock has been resolved into its original elements, and 
amidst this “ wreck of matter’ many human beings have been 
prematurely cut off, whose deaths are clearly traceable, in most 
instances, to disproportion of materials, as clearly as that deep 
ships will ground in shallow water, or eggs break under cart- 
wheels, or ice melt at 40° of thermometrical heat above zero. 
We will now endeavour to arrive, as nearly as possible, at 


THE RATIONALE OF ECONOMICAL TRACTION ON 
RAILWAYS. 


The general principles that should govern the construction of 
railways in nowise differ from those of highways. They are both 


roads to bear rolling wheels, composed of a wearing surface and 
a substructure; in one case a surface of stone over the whole 
substructure, for the wheels to travel over all parts; in the other 
case, a narrow surface of iron fixed to timber or stone blocks 
forming the substructure, the wheels being trammelled to run on 
the iron surface. 

On the highway the strength of the surface and substructure 
is usually estimated by the load which horses are capable of 
drawing ; but to prevent the crushing of the surface, the wheels 
are increased in breadth in proportion to the load; and to pro- 
duce voluntary compliance with this essential condition, the tolls 
on highways are lessened in proportion to the increased breadth 
of the tyres.or tread on the road. There are, of course, limits to 
this, and the usual practical limit is what four horses can draw. 
Even with that limited weight, it was found that the abrading 
surface beneath the wheels and the horses’ feet was so serious an 
evil, by producing increased resistance, that hard iron rails with 
a narrow surface were substituted for the broad surface of yielding 
stone, and thus grew up the railway system. 

But iron is not indefinitely hard, or substructure indefinitely 
durable; and these two facts were thoroughly appreciated by the 
directors of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway when, in 
offering a premium for the best locomotive engine, they specified 
the maximum weight to be under five tons, 
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But they did not at the same time specify a maximum of 
speed, because, at that time, speed was not imagined. Even pas- 
sengers were not imagined. 

Running trains commenced, and passengers increased ; carriage 
after carriage was added, for steam did not break its wind, did not 
die on the spot, as horses would have done. he result was, a 
lessened speed from increased load. But speed must be had 
at any cost, and the power and weight of the engines were in- 
creased. Again more carriages were added, and again were the 
engines increased. Then began the struggle for speed between 
the broad and the narrow gauge, till the rails and substructure 
gave way, and shareholders awakened to the conviction, that in 
six years they had worn out the fixed plant that was to have 
lasted thirty, and had also worn out—their dividends. 

There is no doubt that speed is a useful thing, if it can be 
attained without too high a cost; and there is little doubt that 
speed may be maintained without excessive cost. But, to accom- 
plish this, the managers of railways must take example from the 
practice of the highways. There the fast coach was the light 
coach—heavy conveyances travelled slowly. On railways this 
practice has been reversed. The heavier the engine the faster 
the speed—as though weight and speed were synonymous, and 
not the contrary. The whole present system is confined in a 
vicious circle, from which there-is no escape but by remodelling. 

The rate of travelling must in all cases be more costly as excess 
of speed is attained ; but we must not lose sight of the fact, that a 
light well-constructed train, with a specific number of passengers, 
can travel at forty miles per hour at less cost than a heavy 
badly-constructed train at twenty. And an engine of ten tons 
weight can attain as great speed as the largest engine that ever 
was constructed, and in most cases greater speed, precisely as 
the light Arab horse can outstrip the elephant, whose feet sink 
into the ground—precisely as rails sink beneath the tread of our 
monster engines. 

To obtain the maximum of result on railways, it is essential, 
before all things, to ascertain the proportion of weight on the 
wheels of the rolling stock that the rails and substructure can 
sustain at the maximum speed, without crushing ; for, the heavier 
the load, the less in proportion must be the speed. It is quite 
true that the greater the speed the less is the vertical weight 
while running, but so much greater is the impinging force late- 
rally and longitudinally, and proportionably greater will be the 
amount of destruction. 

It must be evident that all surplus weight in rolling stock is 
an unnecessary evil, carrying about lumber without profit; and 
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the longer and heavier the train, the greater is the proportionate 
weight. The mere arrangement of springs to provide against 
longitudinal concussion amounts to half a ton per vehicle. The 
enormous disproportion of dead weight to load that has obtained 
on railways may be gathered from the facts, that the light stage- 
coach weighed seventeen cwt. and carried nineteen persons, includ- 
ing guard and driver, while the first-class carriage on a railway 
weighs four tons and carries eighteen passengers only. The risk 
of longitudinal collision caused by long heavy trains is the reason 
of this disproportion. 

This surplus weight involves another difficulty. To start a 
train into motion requires many times the power needed to keep 
up speed when once attained, supposing the road to be level, and 
in good order. To check the momentum thus acquired, in case 
of an impending collision, or when stopping at a station, requires 
a corresponding amount of power, by using breaks, or by reversing 
the steam. All this is positive waste, and the more frequent 
the stoppings the greater must be the amount of waste. 

There are two ways of considering the question of traction; 
mechanically and commercially. A thing may be mechanically 
practical which is commercially unadvisable.. 

Mechanically. First, the rails should be so hard as to resist 
abrasion on the surface in contact with the wheels ; and so stiff, 
vertically and laterally, as to be incapable of deflection by weight 
or concussion of the passing load. And, moreover, the joints 
should be so formed that the rails at their abutment should be 
as free from deflection as at any portion of their mid-length, 
precisely as a fishing-rod is as strong at the ferule-joint as at any 
other portion. 

Secondly. The substructure should be so firm, that no amount 
of rolling load can displace the sleepers, or crush them down so 
as to require “ maintenance of way.” 

On scarcely any line of railway are these mechanical conditions 
to be found. The rails are abraded and crushed out on their 
surfaces ; they are hammered into notches in their chairs, and 
are loose therein; and their abutting joints are not of one-fourth 
the strength to resist deflection that exists in their intermediate 
portions. The clinking, clattering sound familiar to the ear of 
every traveller, like the loose shoe of a horse, is caused by the 
springing of the rails in the joint-chairs at every fifteen feet dis- 
tance, and not only destruction thence arises, but retardation of 
the train. The momentum is momently absorbed by concus- 
sion, and fresh steam must be generated to replace it : it is equi- 
valent to starting the train afresh. 

It is evident, therefore, that the weight of the rolling stock is 
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in excess of the railway strength. Mr. Stephenson warned the 
legislature of this three years back. “If you persist in the use 
of heavy engines, you must reconstruct your railways.” The 
engine tyres are many times the strength of the rails they run on. 

There are two mechanical modes of meeting the difficulty. 
One is, to increase the strength and weight of the rails and rail- 
way; the other, to diminish the weight of the rolling stock. 

Against the former—increasing the weight of the rails, Mr. 
Brunel, who should be skilful in questions of weight, has lifted up 
his voice in the Institute of Civil Engineers, proclaiming that, in 
his practice, rails of 60 lbs. to the yard are more durable than 
those of 85. He says, that no good iron can be obtained in large 
sizes. Very possible, though that difficulty will not long endure 
under incessant competition, skili, and industry. The more 
probable solution is, that the light rail is elastic, and gives and 
takes better with the longitudinal sleeper to which it is fastened. 
And it is quite clear that the elastic yielding will have a tendency 
to elude abrasion. But this will be at the cost of wasted steam- 
power, precisely as a horse, in galloping over loose sand, will 
save the waste and wear of his: shoes at a much greater expen- 
diture of wind. 

The present rails of the heaviest make are 92 lbs. to the yard, 
and practical instances exist of their being actually trodden out 
in nine months by existing traffic. Therefore, to get a durable 
rail, the weight would require to be at least doubled, and the 
surface artificially hardened with steel, to resist abrasion. There 
is yet more than this. The contact of the wheel with the rail is 
a point, or, at most, a line across the rail. The width of the 
present rails is two inches and a half. To get sufficient surface 
to prevent crushing, would require probably five inches breadth ; 
and, to produce this, would require iron of at least 300 lbs, 
per yard. 

To support such rails proportionably, would require a range 
of cross sleepers in close contact with each other, similar to the 
“corduroy ” roads of America. 

This would be costly in capital, but supposing the traffic in 
proportion, warranting the incessant use of monster engines—a 
stream of passengers and goods not otherwise to be carried—it 
might be an advisable investment. The use of the monster 
engines without the giant’s road, can clearly only be ruinous. 

But if, on examination, it appears that the amount of traffic 
could be carried over the same rails by merely duplicating or 
tripling the number of the trains, and thus reducing the weight, 
it would be commercially the best arrangement. And supposing 
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the traffic still to increase, it would be better to duplicate the 
number of the rails than to duplicate their strength. 

In dealing with vessels in water, increase of size is of little 
disadvantage compared with the advantage, because increase of 
size gives increase of surface-bearing. But the tread of a wheel 
on a rail can be very limitedly increased, and only by the breadth 
of the rail. Practically, the bearing surface is commonly a point. 

To determine the weight that may be advantageously placed 
on a single wheel, we must revert to the power of iron to resist 
crushing. From mechanical experiments, it appears that good 
wrought iron begins to crush under a steady weight of eleven 
tons to the square inch. Now, the driving wheels of many loco- 
motive engines have ten to eleven tons on a surface of two 
points. Itis evident, therefore, that destructive wear must ensue. 
Engines of eleven tons weight on two points, at forty miles per 
hour, over unsteady rails, may very well warrant the appella- 
tion of anti-dividenders. If, therefore, the weight on a pair of 
driving wheels can be reduced to five tons, the resisting power 
upon the rails may be in excess of the crushing power of the load, 
and the way be rendered really “ permanent,” 7. e., permanent in 
durability and not in expense of maintenance. It is obvious 
that this is mechanically the most economical arrangement, if the 
mechanical power be competent to the commercial demand. 
Upon examination, we shall find that, in ordinary traffic, a large 
portion of the engine power is at present absorbed in carrying 
dead weight. An engine, a tender, a break-van, one first-class, 
and three second-class carriages, make up a gross weight of 55 
tons on 30 wheels, and afford accommodation for 18 first-class 
and 96 second-class passengers—total 114. 


Net weight of passengers, say. . oe .. tons 9 
Ditto train oe oe 55 


or more than six tons dead weight to one ton of paying load. 
But on the Eastern Counties and the Cork and Bandon lines 

it has been shown, that with a differently constructed engine and 
carriage, weighing only 21 tons, on 16 wheels, 20 first-class, and 
96 second-class—total 116, may be conveyed at the same speed, 
and with a consumption of only one-third as much coke. In 
this case, the proportions will be 

Net weight of passengers, say. . oe 

Ditto train ee ee 


or little more than two tons dead weight to one ton of paying 
load. The advantages, therefore, in favour of the light system, 
are— 
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In non-paying weight, as. . 
In passengers .. whe 

In wheels. . 

Incoke .. os 

In oil and grease .. 

In outlay of capital 

Interest on ditto .. 

Repairs .. oe 

Depreciation oe es ‘ 
Maintenance of way oe “s ° 


In answer to this statement, it may be objected that the large 
engine has the capacity to take more carriages if required. But 
the light engine could take another carriage if required, or a 
horse-box or carriage-truck, as the boiler is far more powerful in 
proportion to size. But in this sort of indefinite calculation lies 
the great error committed by railway companies. They assume 
the largest possible, instead of the largest average, maximum. 
The true plan is to provide for the maximum average, and let the 
occasional surplus wait till the next time, as was the case with 
the stage-coaches. A maximum average of 100, might on an 
occasion reach 1000, but it would be absurd to provide a train 
for them. The stage-coach proprietors put on a special for the 
emergency, and so should the railway proprietors. The expense 
may be objected to; but, in the first place, the expense should not 
be incurred without a remunerating number of passengers ; and 
supposing the number sufficient, the only extra expense between 
two trains and one, other things being equal, are the wages of 
driver and stoker. But if a proprietor of an omnibus, with a 
maximum of 25 passengers, can afford a driver and conductor, 
surely it cannot be important with a maximum of 110. 

Supposing that two small trains could be worked at the same 
cost as one large one, it is manifest that a greater profit would 
ensue by the increase of passengers, through better accommo- 
dation to the public. 

In practice on one of the most important metropolitan lines, 
the largest number of passengers in one train at one time, during 
twelve months, on the main line, was 230, and the average maxi- 
mum 118, On the branches, the average maximum was 116. 
With light trains it would be practicable to run every quarter of 
an hour, as the risk of collision is very small; and special trains, 
with the expense so much reduced, would become more frequent. 
For branch lines, still smaller engines would suffice; and it is 
probable that it might be arranged for the guard to take the fares 
from passengers, without needing stations or clerks, In such 
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case the existing stations might be let for refreshment-rooms, 
or for other purposes, at a profit rather than an expense to the 
companies. 

If the various companies would adopt the practice of making 
up lists of the passengers entering and leaving the trains at every 
station, the numbers might be ascertained and accommoda- 
tion provided accordingly. Supposing a train to consist of three 
first-class carriages, with 54 passengers, and nine second-class 
with 288—total 342, and that it was entirely full, the proportion 
of dead load to living would be 87 to 26. But nothing like this 
is the fact; for on one of the largest metropolitan lines, during 
the year 1847, the proportion of dead load to living was 26 to 1. 

The light system contemplates a different arrangement of seats 
from those in common use. It has been stated that passengers 

refer arm-chairs in the ordinary fashion. Very probable: but 
if it be explained that the shareholders cannot afford to carry so 
much dead weight without extra fare, and that the carriages 
would be supplied accordingly, all objections would soon cease. 
There are several mechanical questions to consider besides the 
mere lightening of the trains. The joints of the rails require to 
be made perfect, and the rails require better securing. Wheels 
and axles are yet far from having attained their true form, the 
whole system of breaks is a mechanical abortion, and springs are 
very imperfect. ‘Twenty years have not sufficed to accomplish 
in railway plant what it took fifty years to accomplish in stage- 
coaches—the fixing a standard form, Yet it must be done before 
profits can be calculated on. 

In making future railways—which will again be rife so soon as 
the final extent of wasted capital in the existing lines is under- 
stood—the light system must come largely into operation. The 
saving of cost in construction of bridges and works for light 
weights will be very great ; and if landholders come to their senses, 
as they will be fain to do, the probability is that railways will be 
made, with rolling stock complete for passengers, at about £7,000 
per mile of double way. The existing railways must look to it, 
and set their houses in order. They must write off their wasted 
capital, and make the most of their goodwill, being the first in 
the field. There is no improbability in the assumption that 
Telford’s Menai Bridge will yet serve for the transit of light 
railway trains in the coming time, when Ireland shall be an 
integral part of England, and the Holyhead sea-ferry be worked 
by the longest iron steam-ships the world can boast, setting fire, 
wreck, and sea-sickness alike at defiance—practically a moving 
steam-bridge, as simple as the present passage of the Mersey 
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from Liverpool to Birkenhead, and scarcely more costly to the 
passengers. 

Again are the shareholders warned of their position, and that 
there are two modes by which they may obtain dividends. First, 
by reducing their working expenses as pointed out; and secondly, 
by encouraging their traffic. The public should be encouraged 
to build houses, and locate farms, and erect factories close to the 
lines, and this can only be by the companies guaranteeing them 
low prices, and frequent trains secure against changes. When 
this shall be done—when the public and the shareholders shall 
cease to be at variance, railways will have a tendency to grow up 
into streets of a value greater than the most sanguine imagi- 
nations have yet calculated on.* 

Meanwhile, signs of the coming times may be perceived. Sir 
John M‘Neil, in Ireland, after making high-priced lines, is now 
patenting “light - locomotives and cheap railways.” And in 
England also, various original improvements are now practising 
after the originators have expended time, and money, and indus- 
trial energy in calling public attention thereto. Some are stimu- 
lated by the desire of direct money gain, others by the wish to 
steal a repute that may bring money indirectly; and, as usual, 


those who sought to guide the public aright, when profits were 
only to be made by gulling it, are left to thrive as they can, per- 
chance to hunt down a new quarry for the vultures again to 
pounce on, so soon as the hunter has clutched it. Well; this, 
too, is an ordinance of providence. 

In confirmation of what we have written, we now extract from 





* This would be especially the case on the Brighton line ; but the original 
Board, instead of promoting the object, dug the fields near their stations into 
holes for bricks, leaving the holes as swamps, and totally destroying, in several 
instances, the beauty as well as salubrity of a neighbourhood. We regret to 
observe that these swamps along the line are still neither filled up, nor their 
sides planted; and, also, to learn that complaints are continually made by local 
residents, of the want of accommodation in the arrangement of trains. It 
appears that out of only twelve stations between London and Brighton, there 
are five at which the trains stop only mornings and evenings, with intervals 
of nine hours between them. We need hardly add our opinion to that of the 
Editor of the Railway Record, that no building along the line, or improvement 
of local traffic, can be expected under such heavy discouragement. The reason 
that would be assigned by the directors, is doubtless the expense of frequently 
stopping heavy trains for an inconsiderable number of passengers ; and incon- 
siderable they must of course always be in the first instance; for where 
villages grow into towns, they do not do so in a moment. This is an additional 
argument in favour of light engines and light carriages, which admit of 
— frequency of despatch, without a corresponding expense ; not a reason 
or checking the development of traffic; which will most assuredly never 
realize the expectations of shareholders, unless a change of system be adopted. 
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the proceedings of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers at 
Birmingham, in October, the substance of a paper read before 
them by the engineer of the Eastern Counties line :— 


ON THE ECONOMY OF RAILWAY TRANSIT. 


“ The object of the present paper is to show that the locomotives 
now in use on most of the railways have outgrown the wants of the 
passenger traffic, and that the weight on the driving wheels of these 
locomotives, amounting in some cases to 14 tons, is perfectly unneces- 
sary for the number of passengers conveyed in 99 cases out of 100. 

“For the purpose of obtaining practical data upon this subject, the 
writer of the present paper procured a return of the number of pas- 
sengers conveyed on the Eastern Counties and Norfolk Railways, 
both main line and branches, by each train during the week ending 
7th May, 1849; this return showing the greatest number of passen- 
gers in each train at any one time. 

“ Tt appears from this return that the greatest number of passengers 
in any main line train at any one time was 231, and the least number 
7; the greatest number in any of the branch line trains being 82, and 
the least number 3. 

“ And by another return from the books of the company it appears 
that there were conveyed on the Eastern Counties’ branch lines during 
the year 1847, 42,644 tons of passengers (calculating each passenger 
with his luggage at 168 lbs.), and that the weight of engines and 
carriages required to convey them was about 1,112,500 tons, being in 
the proportion of 26 to 1. 

“On examining the coke returns it also appears that the main line 
engines consumed from 24} to 404 lbs. per mile, and the engines for 
working the branch line trains consumed from 164 to 354 lbs. per 
mile, varying of course with the size of the engine employed to do the 
work, the smallest engines invariably consuming the smallest quantity 
of fuel for the same work done. The average consumption of coke 
during the half-year ending 4th July, 1849, was 31} Ibs. per mile for 
passenger engines, and 47# lbs. per mile for goods engines. 

“These returns refer to a stock of about 200 engines, and a sai" 
of line of about 310 miles. 

‘“'Thus the writer came to the conclusion that it would be possible 
to construct a carriage and engine combined, of sufficient capacity for 
branch traffic, and by his advice the directors of the Eastern Counties 
Railway gave orders to Mr. Adams to construct such a carriage, sub- 
ject to the approval of Mr. Hunter, the locomotive superintendent. 

“The carriage was accordingly built, and called the ‘ Enfield, 
from the branch which she was intended to work. 

“ The diagram shows the ‘Enfield.’ The engine has 8-inch cylin- 
ders and 12-inch stroke; driving wheels 5 feet diameter; distance 
between centres 20 feet; width of framing 8 feet 6 inches. The 
boiler is of the ordinary locomotive construction, 5 feet long by 2 feet 
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6 inches diameter. The fire-box is 2 feet 104 inches by 2 feet 6 
inches. 

“ There are 115 tubes of 14 inch diameter and 5 feet 3 inches in 
length, giving a total of 230 feet heating surface in the tubes. The 
area of the fire-box is 25 feet, giving a total heating surface of 255 
feet. 

“The weight of this steam carriage is 15 tons 7 cwt. in working 
trim. The engine and carriage being combined, it is evident that the 
weight on the driving wheels is increased by the load carried, and 
that this weight increases in the same ratio as the load required to be 
taken. 

“The extreme distance between the centres of the leading and 
trailing wheels being 20 feet, accounts for the steadiness of this 
machine ; there is indeed no perceptible oscillation when travelling at 
the highest speed, and this verifies the observation ‘that the steadi- 
ness of an engine depends not on the position of the driving wheel, 
but upon the length of the rectangle covered by the wheels.’ This 
engine at the same time daily traverses curves of 5 or 6 chains radius. 

“The ‘Enfield’ steam carriage was originally intended to convey 
84 passengers ; but as it was found that when she was put on as an 
express train the passengers increased in number, a ‘ North Woolwich’ 
carriage was attached capable of conveying 116 passengers, and also a 
guard’s break van, making provision altogether for 150 passengers, 
which is now her regular train taken at a speed of 37 miles per hour. 

“ This engine commenced her regular work about eight months 
since, and the following return shows the miles run and coke con- 
sumed by this engine during the 74} months regular working from 
January 29th to September 9th, 1849. 


14,021 total miles run. 


705 hours, running time. 
1,457 ditto, standing time. 


2,162 total hours, in steam. 


743 cwt. coke consumed in running. 
408 cwt. ditto standing. 
286 ewt. ditto getting up steam. 


ewt. total coke consumed. 
11°48 Ibs. per mile average consumption of coke. 
“ The ‘ Enfield’ is in steam 15 hours per day, the fire being lighted 
about six in the morning and drawn at ten o’clock at night. But of 


these 15 hours it appears by the return that she is engaged running 
only 5 hours, the remaining 10 being employed standing in the siding. 
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It was found by experiment that the quantity of coke consumed stand- 
ing was 32 lbs. per hour, and after deducting this and the quantity 
consumed getting up steam, it will appear that the actual consumption 
of coke running is under 6 lbs. per mile. 

“ It must also be particularly borne in mind that this consumption 
of coke includes the total goods and coal traffic on the branch, amount- 
ing to 1,410 tons; viz., 169 tons of goods and 1,241 tons of coal. 

“ The ‘ Enfield’ steam carriage worked the 10 a.m. passenger train 
from London to Ely on 14th June, a distance of 72 miles, taking 
behind her three of the ordinary carriages and two horse-boxes: she 
arrived at Ely eight minutes before time, and the total consumption of 
fuel, including the getting up steam, was found to be 8? Ibs. per mile. 
The tubes of the boiler are only 5 feet 3 inches in length, and the 
economy of fuel is consequently scarcely at the maximum. 

“ Another engine on a similar plan to couple with a 40-feet carriage 
is now nearly ready, the tubes being 6 feet 6 inches long, from which 
is expected even more economical results. 

“The result of the writer’s experience is the conviction, that for 
express purposes, and for the larger portion of the branch traffic on 
railways, the light steam carriage is the best adapted and most econo- 
mical machine, both as to first cost compared to the work done, and 
in working expenses. 

“ The repairs of the permanent way are also very much reduced, 
as may be easily imagined. 

“ On the Eastern Counties’ Railway an engine and tender of say 
30 tons, a break van, a first-class carriage, and three third-class car- 
riages, conveying say 120 passengers, make a total weight of 59 tons, 
and the consumption of coke, as has already been shown, is on the 
average 34 lbs. per mile. A steam carriage weighing only 17 tons 
will transport the same number of passengers at from 7 to 8 lbs. of 
coke per mile when the best proportions are attained.” 


Before and since that time the railway press has taken up 
the question with earnestness. The edition of ‘ Herapath’s 
Journal’ of November 24th, has ‘an article entitled “Cannot 
Railways be worked cheaper?” and gives the particulars of the 
“ Cambridge” engine, which was supplied to the Eastern Counties 
directors at a later period than the “ Enfield.”” We extract from 
the journal :— 


“Speaking of the Eastern Counties’ Company, what are they 
doing? The iron hand of necessity has compelled them to look to 
their expenses of working. The heads of the new parties who have 
come into the management are being directed most earnestly and 
hopefully to a reform in the working expenses. They are seeing what 
can be done in the way of economy by lighter locomotives. They 
have invited ingenuity to their aid, and the result at present obtained 
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is the production of a new light engine, called the ‘Cambridge,’ of 
which we have collected the following facts. 


“THe ‘CAMBRIDGE.’ 


“ The ordinary train consists of— Weicat. 
The ‘Cambridge’ engine, with 3 cwt. coke and To" wt 4 

230 gallons water (cost £1,200) 9 11 38 
One 8-wheel carriage, as on the North Woolwich 

line, with tank underneath full of water (cost 

£600) 11 10 
One 6-wheel first-class carriage «seers (cost £400) 5 10 
One 4-wheel break van...........+++++-- (cost £250) 3 15 





Total weight ready for the road ............ 30 6 





“The present accommodation is— bs — 
In the North Woolwich carriage .........ssseeseedeeees 76 
In the 6-wheel first-class ditto 0 


But the train being for first-class only, the second-class compartment 
is not used, the number conveyed at present, therefore, is 64. A 
North Woolwich carriage is now being fitted up for first-class, and 
will hold 80 when altered, giving better accommodation and more 
space than in the present ordinary first-class carriages. When this is 
finished, it will be unnecessary to run the 6-wheel first-class carriage, 
which will reduce the weight of the train to 24 tons 17 ewt. The 
consumption of coke, which is at present 10°25 lbs. per mile, would be 
reduced to about 9°50 lbs. 
“The cost of working the train is as follows:— 


Total cost (see above) £2,450. P 

Interest on capital at 5 per cent. ......ce..ceceesseseeeeeees 122 
Depreciation, 7d. per mile on 20,000 miles 
Ordinary repairs, 14d. ditto 
Coke, 20,000 miles at 10°25 Ibs. per mile = 92 tons, 

At ZEB. ...coccccccccvcccccccscccosccevcccoecccs sevcccsecccees «- 105 
Wages, 6 days per week, at 11s. 6d. . cosceccosccoees EGE 8D 
Eh CEROW, WIE, Bit ccccccccsccccccccncssccceseccssmsssse BB 4 @ 


Total cost per annum.. evcccceee seccces £598 10 0 
for 20,000 miles == 718d. per mile. 
“The cost of working this train with the new first-class North 
Woolwich carriage (doing away with the 6-wheel carriage), will be 
as follows;— 
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Total cost £2,050. 


Interest on capital, at 5 per Cent. .....scecsesceeeeeececeees 
Depreciation, ?d. per mile, for 20,000 miles ...... cosece 
Ordinary repairs, 14d. ditto ...........cseeeeeeeeees eceees 

Coke, 20,000 miles at 9°50 Ibs. per mile—85 tons, at 23s. 97 
Wages, 6 days per week, at 11s. Gd. .........seeeeeeeeeeeees 172 
GR, CSW, WAH, Dorccccrccsesccscsccecvecsece oe 


Total cost ...... sccsececoccscocces SOTO 
for 20,000 miles — 6°84d. per mile. 

“Tn the expense of 7.18d. per mile is included an item of consider- 
able amount for interest at 5 per cent. on the capital cost of the train. 
Mr. Cabry says, the York and North Midland trains are run for 94d. 
per mile; but in that expense there is not the charge of interest on 
the capital cost of the trains, which must be heavy, and coke on the 
York and North Midland is had for 11s. 6d., while on the Eastern 
Counties the price of it is 23s., or just double. 

“It is calculated, as already mentioned, that by taking off the 
6-wheel carriage this light train can be run for 6°84d. per mile, in- 
cluding interest on capital cost of the train. 

*‘ Beyond the advantage of a most considerable saving in the expense 
of running trains, light engines will not knock about the rails so much. 
The whole train of the ‘Cambridge’ is not so heavy as some of our 


ponderous engines; the engine of the ‘Cambridge’ is about a third of 


the weight of those great machines. 

“ The ‘Cambridge’ generally performs the distance between London 
and Norwich (126 miles) in about four hours, that is, a speed of 30 
miles an hour. 


“ The following are particulars of a Trip on Thursday, Nov. 1, 1849, 
with * Cambridge’ Engine and Train, from Norwich to London. 





Time Speed 
occupied | between 
running. | Stations. 


Time of _‘Time of 
arrival. Departure. 


Distance from 
Station to 
Station. 
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“But a speed of less than this would be found sufficient for some 
of the traffic. 

“The Cork and Bandon are another Company striving to bring 
down their working expenses. They, like the Eastern Counties, are 
experimenting—if matters of fact can be so called—with light engines. 
They are running light engines on their line, and we understand with 
success. 

“Tt is only where parties are obliged from necessity to economise, 
and where, too, they have the goodness of head and heart to bestir 
themselves, that we find working expenses are reduced, or can be 
reduced. The majority, in the receipt of splendid revenues, but who, 





“REMARKS.—(a) Tram consisted of engine, 8-wheel N.W. carriage with 
tank, 6-wheel first-class carriage, and 4-wheel break van. ()) Took water. 
(ec) Water. (d) Coke and water. (e) Water. { fF) Coke and water. (g) Water. 
(hk) Actual running. (i) Including stoppage 

“Coke consumed, it ewt, = 10: 22 lbs. per mile. 
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nevertheless, pay small dividends, say, ‘Pooh! its all nonsense; these 
are our expenses, and we cannot do the work for less.’ We, however, 
have a very strong impression, that in nine cases out of ten they can 
most materially reduce their expenses, and yet be even more liberal 
in their little necessary or useful expenses. In a word, by looking 
(with the view of thinking and acting) to the cost of trains as the 
primary object, and other large expenses as secondary objecis, they 
may realise larger profits and even work their lines better.” 


In all new propositions for public benefit a certain amount 
of existing habits, or existing interests, may happen to be 
entrenched on. In the case of the large carriages, certain vested 
interests are affected ; it would seem, by an article in the ‘ Railway 
Times,’ devoted to the consideration of this subject, in which the 
editor analyzes the question of economy to the company on the 
true principle of first cost and wear and tear, proposing what we 
think very fair, that the prices ought to vary in proportion to 
the cost per passenger, divided on the capital employed, and the 
space occupied. 


“ These composite carriages of the North Kent line are formed of 
two four-wheel carriages bolted together, and are capable of separa- 


tion when required, so as not to be unwieldy in case of removal, but 
constituting a rigid carriage when on the line. Their breadth is 9 
feet and their length 40 feet, giving a total floor area of 360 square 
feet, or, as builders would say, upwards of three squares and a half. 

“ The advantages to the public of this mode of construction are, 
first, the possibility of using thoroughly flexible springs, with the 
utmost steadiness and freedom from oscillation, precisely as a long 
steamer preserves an even keel, while a short one pitches; secondly, 
greater safety, for, in case of collision, the long carriages will not 
leave the rail to ride on each other’s backs, in which case the com- 
pressed buffers are discharged like cannon balls, breaking passengers’ 
legs beneath the seats, as has more than once occurred in collisions; 
thirdly, eight wheels to one carriage are safer than four. 

“ The advantages to the shareholders are as follows :— 

“ First. These composite carriages cost the companies only one-half 
the price per passenger that the common stock costs. Secondly. The 
dead weight per passenger is only one-half that of the ordinary stock. 
Thirdly. The number of wheels are eight instead of sixteen. 

“For these reasons, ceteris paribus, the engine power required 
ought to be considerably less, and the wear and tear of the road ought 
to be considerably reduced. 

“The next question is of accommodation to passengers, misrepre- 
sented by ‘ Delta.’ 

“ The carriage is divided into four apartments, each having 90 feet 
of floor area, Externally they are all alike, being all fitted with 
plate-glass windows of larger size than any other carriages on any 
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line, giving full view of the country. One of these apartments is 
furnished or trimmed with cloth and blinds, cushions, &c., and is 
arranged for twenty passengers seated. Now to compare this with 
an ordinary first-class carriage. 

“The usual length is 16 feet 6 inches, the breadth 6 feet, and a 
proportion of the cubic contents is taken off by partitions, so that we 
may estimate this area in round numbers, say at 100 square feet: but 
the height is only about 5 feet 3 inches, making up 525 cubic feet; 
but the height of the long composites is upwards of 6 feet 6 inches, 
making up a total of 585 cubic feet, giving the same cubic measure- 
ment to each first-class passenger. 

“ The three second-class apartments are unfurnished; but as in all 
other particulars they are like the first, there is the manifest ad- 
vantage of converting them to first-class when required; in fact, 
with a little arrangement, the furniture might be made moveable to 
suit particular localities or seasons. 

“Each of the second-class apartments is fitted for 32 passengers,— 
the precise number occupying a whole second-class of the ordinary 
stock, and with about the same cubic contents. 

“Thus, these long carriages, by reason of their extra width and 
length, are capable of accommodating 116 passengers in a length of 
40 feet of train, or 44 feet including buffers, moving with perfect 
steadiness, without the need of screw couplings to bind the train 
together. 

“To carry the same number in the ordinary stock would require 
four carriages, measuring 84 feet in length. But we will state it yet 
more clearly :— 

“Four long composites will convey 384 second-class and 80 first- 
class passengers, total 464, on 32 wheels, the length of train being 
176 feet, and the number of doors 32. 

“ Twelve second-class and four first-class ordinary stock will con- 
vey 384 second-class and 72 first-class passengers, total 456, on 64 
wheels, the length of train being 386 feet, and the number of doors 
120, 

“ The mere extra length of platform, and extra number of servants 
required to open and close doors and grease wheels, is an important 
item in the daily work of a line of much traffic. 

“We have made the comparison with the ordinary four-wheeled 
stocks. But when it is compared with the six-wheel stock used in 
the Eastern Counties, North Staffordshire, Blackwall, and other lines, 
it will make a difference approaching towards a dividend. 

“ Thus, the savings of the new stock are:— 
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This is exclusive of saving in traction and maintenance of way, 
which should be in the same proportion, if all things be rightly 
managed. 

“Having given our statistics in a form sufficiently impressive to 
shareholders, we now return to the especial criticism of ‘ Delta’s’ 
letter. 

“He expresses an opinion that ‘all persons who can afford it 
should ride in first-class carriages,’ in order to foster the ‘ comfort of 
the poor.’ 

“ This is very vague. It is simply begging the question of what a 
man may choose to expend his income in. Thus a man may choose 
to travel second-class, and spend the savings in a better dinner, or he 
may travel second-class with his family instead of first-class by him- 
self, or he may choose to pay for another day’s country air out of the 
savings. But, apart from all this, we suspect that, with the exception 
of a very few lines, the first-class passengers are those the Company 
gain least by. 

* * * * * . . 

“But he gravely proposes a war on the company, by riding in 
second and third class, till he has driven the economical carriages off 
the line. 

“¢1, The period for renewing annual tickets is at hand. The fact 
is, that now the second-class carriages are preferable to the first. Let 
gentlemen decline taking their tickets, and agree to travel together 
in second or third-class carriages until these miserable vans are 
removed.” 

“ We think that if the whole of the first-class passengers would 
take to the second-class, so as not to need first-class carriages at all, 
the result would be better for the dividend, unless in cases where the 
numbers are sufficient for entire first-class trains. 

“For example, the first-class in the composite carriages holds 
twenty, at 3s. per head—this would be 60s. In second-class, at 2s. 
per head, thirty-two passengers would be 64s. 

“ The following sentence in ‘ Delta’s’ letter inclines us-to suspect 
that he may have some interest in the water rivals of the North 
Kent,—the people who probably originated the nickname, in order to 
make people ‘ Come out o’ them wans :?’— 

«<¢2, Let the Gravesend and Woolwich people pause before they 
cast off their express boats. They have a vast advantage in their 
position; and, with union, skill, and firmness, they might easily bring 
the directors to agree to what is reasonable and right.’ 

“We much doubt whether ‘Delta’ will succeed in persuading 
many of his fellow-travellers to join him in this direful act of retri- 
bution, Men will more commonly be found to prefer an hour's 
warmth in a dry railway carriage to at least twice that time upon 
the sloppy deck of a cold steam-boat. 

“But if he be really a first-class, accustomed to his railway arm- 
chair, very rich, and a little impatient, preferring the family hotel to 
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the commercial inn, the post-chaise to the stage-coach, and willing to 
pay for his ease in the arm-chair, instead of gregariously rubbing 
shoulders in the saloon, we will point out to him a mode of attaining 
his end, without depriving others of their cheap accommodation, 
which would be a most selfish conclusion. 

“ The most costly carriages are those ¢wo abreast—the least costly 
those six abreast,—coupée carriages are yet more costly. Now, there 
is no doubt that the directors would put on a carriage of all coupées 
if they could make sure of customers at a paying rate. As the 
ordinary first-class carriage costs twice the price, and weighs twice 
the weight of the new carriages, ‘ Delta’ can scarcely object to pay 
double fare. It is unreasonable that he should have extra accommo- 
dation without paying for it. There has been a talk amongst railway 
people of going to Parliament to increase fares: the policy of this 
step may be questioned. But to diminish expense is just and right; 
and we believe it will be found that few persons will pay the extra 
fares—perhaps even ‘ Delta’ himself will hesitate when the chance is 
offered him: at all events, were we directors, we would make the 
trial, by putting on a common first-class carriage at an increased fare. 
We have often remarked that single passengers will each take a 
separate compartment, but we doubt if they would be willing to pay 
for it. ‘ Delta’ himself insists so much on his annual ticket, that we 
are sure he looks to economy also, or he would be for paying daily, or 
taking a post-chaise, or rolling up in a carriage of his own, whenever 
railway directors were guilty of lese-reverence.” 


In further proof of what we have said on the subject of 
railway traction, we now extract from the proceedings of the 
Mechanical Engineers’ Institution, a portion of a very masterly 
paper, by Mr. M‘Connel, the locomotive superintendent of the 
North-Western Railway :— 


“ The first strain to which the axle is subject is that arising from 
the weight of the waggon and load, which being received or resting 
on the journal produces the greatest effect upon the axle at the outer 
face of the wheel-boss, and to which is to be added the momentum of 
the load in falling through the spaces caused by inequalities in the 
joints of the rails. 

“ The injurious consequences upon the axle of inequalities of the 
road surface, and flat places on the surface of the wheel-tyre, by the 
jolting or perpendicular motion which they produce, cannot be accu- 
rately estimated, and these are very much increased when the bearing 
springs of the waggon or carriage are not sufficiently elastic, and do 
not yield to the shock or blow downwards, so as (to use the expression) 
to cushion its effect. As an instance of the imperfect action of the 
springs, I would allude to those in use on many waggons, in which 
the form and construction cause them to be so rigid that the down- 
ward blow is more like a hammer upon an anvil. To obviate this 
strain as much as possible, it is necessary to proportion the spring so 
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as to sustain the load properly, and yet to be of sufficient elasticity to 
absorb the effect of the load oscillation. 

“ The strain arising from the oscillation of the waggon on curves 
from imperfect coupling, and increased by the lateral freedom or space 
on the bearings or play between the rails and flanges of the wheels; 
which when an irregularity occurs on the side of the rail, or any 
sudden cause disturbs the direct motion of the waggon onwards, is in 
effect the same as a blow upon the flange of the wheel, the radius of 
the wheel tending to act as a lever to break the axle at the inner face 
of the boss of the wheel. 

“ This strain is in the compound ratio of the momentum of the 
load, the angle at which the wheel strikes the rail, and the distance 
from the centre of the axle to the point of impact, producing an 
effective strain upon the axle at the inner face of the wheel-boss, 
which extends proportionately over the whole axle between the wheels. 
To lessen in practice as much as possible the deteriorating effect of 
these descriptions of strains upon the axle, the following conditions 
are important :— 

“That the bearings or journals of the axles fit as closely to the 
brasses as is consistent with freedom, the allowance of flange-gauge of 
wheel being quite sufficient for the carriage to move freely round 
curves and meet any irregularity in the gauge of the rails. 

“ That the waggons or carriages be as equally loaded as possible, 
and the draw chains be exactly in the centre; and as side chains are 
dangerous they should be completely removed, provision being made 
for a duplicate centre draw-chain should a failure take place. As the 
damage to the loading of waggons is in proportion to the oscillation, 
they should all be screwed together by means of screw-couplings, 
having spring-buffers upon both ends of every waggon. 

“ It is well known that the injury to the waggon, to the load which 
it conveys, to the axle which carries it, and to the road over which it 
runs, is very much aggravated if the waggons are allowed to oscillate 
from side to side, and become like so many battering rams, injuring 
themselves and all substances in contact with them. A train of 
waggons or carriages should be jointed together similar to the ver- 
tebre of an animal, by which means any sudden lateral action 


would be neutralised by the support derived from the neighbouring 
vehicles.” 


This is clear reasoning in favour of the long carriages lately 
adopted, whose length prevents injurious oscillation, and renders 
innocuous any unequal loading. Waggons on eight wheels, on 
thoroughly flexible springs, with free lateral movement on the 
wheels, would not damage the road or rails; and moreover, they 
would carry one-third more load, because no spring or wheel 
could be placed in the position of having thrown on it the mo- 
mentum of the whole load, as is the case with a four-wheel 
waggon, in which the springs cannot be flexible, as the oscillation 
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would become excessive, and moreover, the springs would be 
broken. 

A notion has prevailed amongst superficial people, that a light 
or small engine cannot be so durable as a heavy one. The 
fallacy of this notion will easily be apprehended by competent 
judges, who know that the working parts and surfaces are larger 
in proportion, while the weight of moving bodies, as pistons, 
&e., is less. There is no doubt that greater durability will be 
attained than in the monster machines. The merit of ordering, 
on his own judgment, the first light engine with a body attached, 
after experimenting on the 22-cwt. steam carriage of Mr. Samuel, 
is due, we believe, to Mr. Charles Hutton Gregory, of the 
Bristol and Exeter line, in whom mechanical talent seems here- 
ditary. It was called the “ Fairfield,” and was at first not quite 
successful, on account of the small size of the vertical boiler. 
This having being exchanged for a sufficiently large horizontal 
one, the result was thoroughly satisfactory. For the first time 
8-inch cylinders ran on the rails of the broad gauge. The 
Eastern Counties followed next; and then Mr. Nixon, the 
engineer of the Cork and Bandon, at once adopted the system, 
and was enabled thereby to work the worst half of a twenty-mile 
line at a profit, although the unfinished state of the other half 
obliged the company to work by stage coaches and omnibuses. 

Mr. McConnel, in his able pamphlet, speaks of “ the momen- 
tum of the load in passing through the spaces caused by inequa- 
lities in the joints of the rails.” The Great Western Railway, 
with its longitudinal bearers, and the joints secured down on 
bearing plates, has the best joints in general use; but more new 
plans have come forth under the pressure of necessity. “ How 
can the shareholders expect dividends,” said a railway officer, 
with considerable naiveté, “now that the capital account is 
closed?’? Stimulated by the shortness of funds wherewith to 
buy new rails and new sleepers, the Eastern Counties Railway 
Company have tried with success a new plan, to obtain some 
years’ longer wear out of their old rails. 

The ends of the rails were hammered down by the rolling of 
the engines on their top and bottom sides, and the chairs also 
were hammered, so that no solid fit could be obtained. For this 
reason the chairs were removed from the joint, and the two rails 
were bolted together by side cheeks or fishes of cast iron 18 
inches in length—which would be better in wrought iron—fitting 
into the side channels of the rails. Provision was made for ex- 
pansion and contraction in the bolt-holes, and chairs and sleepers 
being applied on either side the fishes, a rail of permanent joints, 
over which the engines and carriages would roll without concus- 
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sion, was produced. It seems likely that this principle will be 
universally adopted both for old rails and new ones, as it is eco- 
nomical in saving wear of machinery, and expenditure of coke. 
And moreover, in laying down a new line the expense ought not 
to be greater than in the ordinary plan, for as much less iron 
should be rolled into the rails as would make the fishes and bolts. 
At present the strength is unequal over the different portions, 
and causes blows. A generally lighter rail thus rendered equal 
by fishing, would at the same work last longer than a heavy one. 

In addition to this plan a new mode of applying longitudinal 
sleepers in connection with the double T rail, has been laid down 
on sample. On each side of each rail, there is applied a piece of 
fir-timber seven inches square; grooves are cut in which to insert 
the rails, and the two timbers being bolted together, the rail is held 
between them as in a continuous wooden vice. Ten months’ 
wear of the hardest-worked line in England has produced no 
sensible yielding in this arrangement, and the rail being bedded 
in timber to its upper-lip is not injured by side lurches of the 
engine. It is all very easy to take out and replace, and it has 
none of the difficulties experienced in the longitudinal bearers 
with the rails bolted thereon, as usual in the broad gauge lines. 

Nor is this kind of railway more expensive, for we understand 
that supposing the land and levels provided, a single line of 
narrow gauge with light rolling stock sufficient to carry 2,000 
passengers 100 miles per day each, can be supplied at present 
prices of materials for less than £3,000 per mile, and thus would 
be a really permanent way for twenty years, with scarcely any 
repairs. 

On the same principle as that described, Mr. Barlow, the 
engineer of the South-Eastern, has laid down rails without any 
timber whatever. At the joints of the rails he uses two very long 
half-chairs of cast-iron with broad feet beneath them, ‘These 
half-chairs are bolted together laterally, and clip the two abutting 
rails between them like the jaws of a vice. Other cast-iron chairs 
of a similar kind are applied at the mid portions of the rail, and 
the gauge is preserved by cross-ties of cast-iron. The whole lies 
upon the ballast without the intervention of timber. Too little 
time has intervened as yet, to pronounce how far this system 
without elasticity, can be applied to the transit of heavy rolling 
stock. Of one thing we are sure, that if directors wish to 
economise, to have really practical knowledge, they must ex- 
periment, and glean the knowledge of the useful by many failures 
in the useless. And if it be found practicable to construct a 
really rigid road on the plan of Mr. Barlow, without elasticity, 
we foresee that it will lead to immense improvements in engines 
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and carrying stock; and amongst them will not be forgotten 
the necessity of using such a system of brakes as will not destroy 
the circular form of the wheels, converting them into revolving 
hammers while running, and the worst possible form of sledge 
while gliding. 

Glancing over the railway map, we find certain spots of England 
in which the diverging lines of railway intersect each other like 
an intricate network. On the eastern coast, in the neighbour- 
hood of Newcastle, there is one of these railway ganglions. They 
are the coal and mineral lines, the original plants from which 
suckers innumerable have spread all over Engand. There were 
the wooden rails first laid to fill up the ruts worn in the tracks ; 
there were the strakes of iron first nailed on to fill up the ruts 
in the wood. Then succeeded the cast-iron trams, and the short 
piles and cross-sleepers. Then grew up in turn the wrought-iron 
rails, on which the fire-horse was harnessed to the trains of “ black 
diamonds”—the uncrystallized carbon. Then grew and flourished 
the lords of coal and iron, the Blenkinsops, and Crawshays, and 
Hawks, and Nicholas Woods, and Stephensons; and amongst 
the category stands forth a lord of Ravensworth, famous in history 
as the treasure-holder who helped George Stephenson “ to build 
his first locomotive.” 

Why, reader, were these roads made, think you? Not for vain- 
glory, not for any purpose akin to the building of Euston-station. 
They were made because they were the cheapest and most 
economic of all roads. They served better than any other kind 
of road to carry the produce of the under-land to the seaports, 
there to distribute it far and wide. 

There is a very large class of people called road excavators, or 
people who make roads, raise valleys and level hills, for the for- 
mation of highways and railways,—a race that has grown up out of 
the navigators or “ Navvies” who constructed the canals for inland 
navigation. The ¢ools of these people, are amongst others, iron 
rails and wagons to run thereon. It is a simple fact, that to 
make a highway cheaply, requires a moveable railway. The object 
to be achieved is to transport heavy and bulky matter at the 
lowest possible cost. Yet it does not strike the makers of high- 
ways, or rather the employers of highway-makers, that it would 
be any advantage to transport other things than earth and stones 
in the same mode on rails. One difficulty has been in the way— 
the want of a general consolidation of road trusts. When this 
shall take place, we may expect that many of the highways will 
have rails laid down on them for horse transit, and capable of 
connecting with the various lines of railway; and in such case 


property along their borders will take an additional value. Not 
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long after, improvements of level would gradually take place, and 
light locomotives would be introduced. Every ancient inn, and 
every old town would then be restored to its original value, with 
a constant prospective increase. And then only will there be 
such a salutary control exercised over the general railways, that 
their proprietors will be forced to tread in the track of their own 
interest, and foster their traffic on free-trade principles. Then will 
they be glad to attach house-dwellers, and factory-owners, and 
farms to their borders, by binding arrangements of good faith, 
guaranteeing them against unjust tampering with existing fares, or 
capricious alteration of trains. Then will they find it their in- 
terest to encourage far more frequent trains, and if needed, to 
increase the number of their rails, if not throughout, yet at 
intervals, for the increase of stopping stations. We are satisfied 
that, ultimately, the most profitable lines will be those of short 
traffic, and the long through-lines must, as in the olden time of 
horse-coaches, prove the least profitable. 

It is only by such a system that agriculture can be lifted out 
of the slough of despond, and raised to the scale of a mechanical 
science and manufacture, from its present condition of miserable 
handicraftry. The business of miners and quarrymen is, to 
transport heavy materials over the earth’s surface; and what 
else is the business of the farmer? Manure on to his land, sand 
on to clay, and clay on to sand; wheat, barley, oats, rye, turnips, 
cabbages, peas, beans, cattle, and sheep, or the meat thereof, to 
transport from the farm to the town or city. Is not this the 
be-all and end-all of farming? And if rails be the cheapest road 
for the miner and quarryman, as long practice has determined, 
even in the districts where stone is plentiful, how should it be 
otherwise with the farmer ? 

The present railways have yet served but little purpose in 
agriculture. For long distances they have been used, but for 
under twenty miles they are comparatively useless. If a farmer 
has to load his carts, and team them two miles to a railway sta- 
tion, then unload them into the railway wagons, then reload into 
other carts and team them a mile to the market, it will be cheaper 
for him to save unloading, and use the highway altogether, to the 
abandonment of the rail. But if, by any arrangement, the high- 
way can be run direct into the farmyard, as a siding runs into 
the colliery, the farmer might at once get rid of the greater por- 
tion of his teams, and realise a profit out of his savings, even at 
his present high rents. 

“A railway on to a farm!” cry out both farmer and landlord, 
out of breath. ‘“ Where, in the name of dungheaps and Georgics 
is the capital to come from?” Our simple answer to this is— 
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Consols are at £95, and will probably rise to £100. Let a pro- 
fitable investment be shown, and capital will flow to it by its 
mere gravitation. 

But farmer and landlord have a notion of a railway, as some- 
thing that varies from £20,000 to £50,000 per mile. We have 
a different view of it. We have no doubt, that for farm pur- 
poses, for horse-teams, and even for light engines, a single line of 
rails may be laid down on level surfaces, like Lincolnshire or 
Cambridgeshire, or the Norfolk Moor, for a sum varying from 
£400 to £500 per mile, and that such a railway might be made 
portable, to vary its direction. In fact, we have seen the princi- 
ple set forth practically. If we mistake not, the Southend pier, 
on the northern bank of the Thames below Gravesend, is pro- 
vided with a light rail and light wagons, for the transit of pas- 
sengers and goods, whereon a pony draws about sixty persons, 
and which costs, wagons inclusive, somewhere about £600 per 
mile. We are quite sure, that in Lincolnshire and Cambridge- 
shire, no farm occupation road would be made on the macadamised 
principle at anything like so cheap a rate. We are sure, that 
were any landlord to lay out his acres afresh, so as to make them 
the most eligible to his tenants, he could adopt no plan so pro- 
fitable as a railroad, with the farms located on each side of it. 
We believe that Earl Ducie has laid out a model farm in the 
neighbourhood of Shrewsbury, with rails communicating through- 
out the fields ; but we are not aware that he communicates with 
any railway, and therefore the experiment has no fair chance. 

It is only by the railways running into the farms that a really 
good result can be obtained, and farms be brought up to the 
standard of manufactories. In the Lothians of Scotland, most 
farms have a steam-engine fixed to do farm drudgery, such as 
thrashing and preparing food for cattle, cutting chaff, &c. But 
all the coal to feed the steam-engine has to be carted on to the 
farm. Now cheap coal is one of the first requisites of economic 
farming—of systematic steam-labour. 

At present, portable steam-engines on wheels are drawn by 
horses, over bad roads, to farmyards, where thrashing is required. 
With a railway, the steam-engine would propel itself, and 
draw its fuel behind it. When in the farmyard, the wheels 
being blocked or raised, it would become a stationary engine. 
Again, it might be made available in the labours of the field; not 
to plough—for the plough is but a rude tool, suited to the pecu- 
liar action of horses—but it might be made to move a roller- 
harrow, that would break up a long run of ground far more 
effectually than the plough. With a moveable system of rails, 
easily adjusted, all this might be brought to bear; and a system 
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might be introduced of injecting the ground with steam and 
gaseous manures, going directly to the roots or feet of the plants, 
and prolonging growth during a much longer season than usual, 
—even producing vegetables in the winter time. The same 
steam-engine, with a few machine tools, would enable the farmer 
to construct his fences and gates cheaply ; and a large variety of 
new uses would grow up—even mills and improved granaries. 

To do all this of course requires a remodelling of the farm 
system; for never can the farmers realize cheapness of produc- 
tion till they are “ on the rail,” and never can the rail thoroughly 
prosper till the great majority of the community, those con- 
nected directly or indirectly with land owners, shall regard it as 
their legitimate road. In Ireland, from this source must spring 
the large prosperity of the Midland Great Western and other 
lines. A rail without farms on it is like a river without landing- 
places—a street without houses— a canal without a towing-path 
—a crane without chain or tackle—a ship without masts—a 
steamboat without an engine—an engine without a boiler—a 
newspaper without a printing-press—a spinning-mill without 
cotton or flax. 

To conclude. Rails have been laid down on farms. Steam 
engines have been erected on farms, and many attempts have 
been made to plough by steam ;—but no rail has yet been laid 
down leading to the farm. Only by the interests of the borderers 
on railways being united with those of the railway owners, can 
railways prosper; and a large portion of their difficulties arise 
from the belief that their customers are a race of people indefi- 
nitely squeezable in purse, while the customers regard the railway 
owners as a mere crew of extortioners, gaining cent. per cent. 
by their transactions. Yet borderers will do well to bear in 
mind the fact, that upon the true uses of the railway must be 
based the only true Prorection To AGRICULTURE. 

It is quite certain that the government of railways is anything 
but satisfactory hitherto, and that where the mode of rule has been 
advantageous to shareholders, it has been a result of individual 
character in directors, and not an institutional consequence. 
Nationally, we do not care for this, because we regard railways as 
a transition state of intercommunication, which will ultimately 
make land more valuable, just as houses and streets constitute 
each others’ value, each being comparatively valueless without the 
other. But let shareholders who regard railways as their private 
property, seriously ask themselves the question, why directors 
burden themselves with an office of responsibility, and of occa- 
sional great odium, ostensibly for the benefit of the shareholders, 
and very commonly holding themselves but a very small stake? 
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To some directors holding a seat at several boards, the £100 
a-year from each may be a consideration; but assuredly, none 
of the railways will obtain any profit from their services. But 
when a man of large private business, whose time is precious 
to him, and who holds scarce any shares, attends duly in his 
place at the board meetings—to what motive are we to attribute 
it? Is it private benevolence, or public spirit? Or is it self- 
interest, direct or indirect? Self-interest! asks a distant living 
clergyman, or country practitioner, or ancient spinster, what self- 
interest can a man with a business producing him ten thousand 
a-year, have in sitting at a board for £100? Why, that he may 
provide for his poor relations, by dividing the appointments with 
his brother directors, as has been the rule in more than one 
railway compact—without any regard to fitness. And he may take 
his proportion, also, of profitable contracts. “No, no,” says the 
shareholder, “ the law forbids a director to be a contractor for 
his own line!” Green! sprouting with verdure! art thou, oh! 
shareholder. When the Scottish edict forbade householders 
from sweeping their chimneys with a live goose pulled by a 
rope, one canny gudeman “ thocht twa ducks would do just as 
weel.” Of kin to him was the cousin “ sax-and-thretty times 
removit,” who when taking a “ respaccable position as gentleman 
to a gentleman,” delicately insisted that he would “ serve for puir 
luve, and for the sma’ matter—the pennie-fee—he wud aye 
rather be contentit wi’ just the wee things he could pick up aboot 
the hoose.” What is to stop a director of the right river-bank, 
from giving a contract to a director friend of the left-river bank, 
and vice versd. What to a friend, or brother, or cousin? Both 
lines go to Versailles. 

And let not shareholders complain. They themselves are in 
fault. They wish to enjoy a large per centage without labour, 
and without paying their servants. This is an injustice. There 
are but two modes of action. Either to make directors of very 
large shareholders of fair intellect, who have an interest in pre- 
venting peculation, or to pay the business directors in such 
a mode that their gains may be commensurate with the in- 
creasing profit arising from their exertions, that they may have 
more interest in good management than in bad. It is quite a 
clear case that those who work ought to have a larger share than 
those who are idle—the directors than the shareholders. For 
our parts, though we see great objection to directors taking con- 
tracts indirectly, we see none to the direct mode. Why should 
they be debarred from the profit which would go to a stranger, if 
that profit be fairly and honourably earned, if the rules and regu- 
lations be rightly framed? The objectors may perhaps say that 
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there would be unfairness. We do not think this by any means 
certain. The smuggler who gains indirectly, needs a larger per 
centage than the open trader, in order to compensate for risks, 
All the world knows that manufacturers, and contractors, and 
bankers work for profit, and that they will not work without 
profit. Nor ought they. 

“Open contract! public tender! no favour! public competi- 
tion!” cry out the uninitiated financiers, the men imbued with the 
fallacy that two and two always make four. Alas, for these good 
people! who know not, that if a really snug job is to be perpe- 
trated, there is no form so safe as that of advertised tenders. 
The public mouth is stopped, and unlucky people are what is 
called “cushioned.” Government advertise for all their supplies 
by competition, but notwithstanding, in some cases the supplies 
are hereditary in families. And, in truth, we would not advise a 
contractor to get a hold of a contract against the will of his pay- 
masters or their employées. Chancery-suits are awkward affairs, 
the worst part of them being the waste of time and energy they 
cause to him who fain would work whether he gets paid or not. 
But there is also the other side of the question. The contractor 
may be a shrewd speculator, who gives his contract to his shrewd 
lawyer, to ascertain, before he signs it, that there is nothing 
stringent against him that can be legally maintained, and that, 
on the other hand, he has the company legally fast. And then 
away he goes to work, to keep the word of promise to the letter, 
and break it in the spirit. This is bad enough in the case of 
earthwork and brick bridges, but what can be the result in the 
case of mechanism ?—a mere matter of opinion, scarcely to be 
defined by speech. All the world knows that “ Whitworth’s 
screwing tackle” is universally specified by railway engineers for 
their workshops. Other mechanics doubtless can make as good, 
but the articles are never put up to competition, because prices 
would be offered by some that would only yield a profit by 
inferior workmanship. Engines, carrying stock, and machinery 
generally, fall into this same category; and we have no doubt 
that, with scarce any exception, take the whole railways over, 
the lowest priced will be found to have been the most expensive 
to the companies. To sell metal and timber together is the 
object of the general contractor—on the large scale. The earnest 
work of the engineer desirous of maintaining a good name by 
a “ good job,” is not in the category of such men. And who 
is to inspect? Who can inspect that which, in many cases, can 
only be tested by working, and with all railway mechanism so 
retrograde, that no practical machine yet exists for measuring the 
resistance of trains. Head over ears have the railways been 
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made—to sell. Head over ears, has the “ sledging stock,” mis- 
named the “ rolling stock,” been thrown upon the lines; and 
the elementary questions of wheels, axles, bearings, springs, and 
breaks, saying nothing of the question of engines, are all yet 
mooted points amongst those whose business it is to decide. 
The very alpha of the question is not yet settled, and the omega 
is yet afar off, 

Experimenters tell us that a square inch of wrought iron begins 
to crush under eleven tons of standing insistent weight ; yet every 
day are engines, with twelve tons borne on the point-like contact of 
the driving-wheels, traversing the rails at fifty and sixty miles per 
hour. If the ratl be elastic and gets away from the crush, steam 
power only is wasted; but if the rail be as a solid girder, it rolls 
and squeezes out. That is one reason why unyielding stone block 
sleepers have been cast out of the railway category. 

Carriers and manufacturers do not put up their implements to 
unlimited competition, because they cannot afford to use bad 
machinery. And to this condition must railways come also. 
And we think that a director tendering for his own line would 
take care not to have bad stock looking him in the face. And if 
the shareholders paid apparently more money for it in the 
beginning, they would pay less in the end. The thing is a 
matter of demonstration. Inferior stock gets out of order, and 
an excess of ten, twenty, thirty, or forty per cent., is requisite to 
keep the numbers going. ‘Ten engines at £2,000 each, cost less, 
even at the outset, than twelve at £1,800. The item for which 
credit is taken by so many companies as capital, under the name 
of rolling stock, is well understood by those in the secret, to be a 
matter of “opinion.” Mr. Harrison, of the Newcastle and 
Berwick, opines that railway wagons will last twenty years, 
estimating their depreciation at five per cent. Happy share- 
holders! if the “ permanent” wagons be not permanent after the 
fashion of “ permanent way,” the chief permanence being the 
permanent expense. Captain Huish, of the North-Western, 
values his second-hand first-class carriages at £330 each, and a 
builder’s profit in addition. Mr. Laing, on the Brighton, says 
he can build new first-class carriages for £250 each. Verily 
there is margin here. And railway men assume that the 
wagons of 1849 will be the patterns of 1869, in a world whose 
changes are incessant. To our view, railway rolling stock is a 
portion of incessant transition, much of it resembling, in its 
commercial value, the old-fashioned carriages, with curvilinear 
springs, used formerly with a driver and two footmen, but which 
most modern men eschew as too heavy and costly. Taken in 
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valuation, ask the East Anglian or the Newmarket what it is 
worth to sell. Some of the “ stock” accounts are really ludicrous 
as a Limena girl’s dowry— 


Unos muebles immovibles. 
Sundry moveables immoveable. 


Bedsteads of four posts and canopy, tables hewn from the tree, 
Pizarro’s jack-boots, embroidered hoop petticoats, dozens of 
ancient satin shoes, the’ first caleza—cabriolet-—imported from 
Spain, some saddles, bridles, and harness with silver mountings, 
sundry escopetas, trabucos, and espadas, musquets, blunderbusses, 
and swords—a few pairs of silk stockings, &c. &c., all valued at the 
original cost at the time of the Conquest, when a pair of boots 
at 300 dollars was considered moderate—all these items make up 
the 20,000 dollars cabal—complete. 


In the olden time, ere railways yet were, the Chaplins, and | 


Hornes, and Lacys, and Mountains, used practical dynamometers 
for their stage-coaches—the “ osses.” ‘ Can’t drive that coach, 
master, she doesn’t follow!” called out Jehu, with a knowing 
touch of the hat. “ Why, she weighs 25 lbs. less than the last!” 
* Don’t care for that, master, she draws 100 Ibs. heavier. My 
osses will break their wind at it.” 

On the rail the locomotive does not break its wind, and if it will 
not draw the load, a larger locomotive is put on, till the giant 
machines lose their foothold, and break the crust of the road. No 
mechanical dynamometer has been substituted for the animal test, 
and with the exception of a few experiments with select machines 
and vehicles, the resistance to traction in daily practice is an 
unknown quantity. ‘Till this be altered, there will be no compe- 
tition for mechanical excellence to attain the minimum of resist- 
ance to traction. The mechanist who seeks to minimise weight 
and resistance, and maximise power, is scoffed by the majority 
who wish to sell “ wood and iron” in the largest possible quan- 
tities. We have heard of an instance in which it was gravely 
objected, that the wagons of one line were not so valuable as 
those of the neighbour line, being only three tons tare, while the 
others were five tons, the load to be borne being equal. 


“Oh, heavy lightness, serious vanity |’ 


In this question of resistance is involved the question of divi- 
dends, and a friend suggests that it is well to adopt some rhym- 
ing record of this, as the arithmetic books settle the days of the 
months. Thus, then— 
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Sliding Stock and Rolling Stock 

Are railway owners’ “ woe and weal ;” 
Sliding Stock doth profit mock, 

Like sliding scale of Robert Peel ; 

And Rolling Stock makes rails to rock 
With overweighted driving wheel ; 

Till rail and wheel, and “ stock and block,” 
Are merged all in one “losing deal.” 


MORAL. 
Exit Shareholders, and enter Bondholders. 


To conclude. Well-paid managers with brains in their heads, 
practical acquaintance with the subject, and an interest rising 
— successes in management, are the solution of the railway dif- 

culty. 

We are stilt hopeful of railways even for shareholders. Rightly 
viewed, they are the first roads of building property, and past 
waste may yet be merged in future profits. 

JETHRO PYM. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


We have more than once given our opinion that under certain 
circumstances—which are very extensive—light engines are more 
economical than heavy ones. In short, in all cases when the 
weight on the driving wheels causes the rails to spring beneath 
them, there is a waste of power, the steam losing its propelling 
fulcrum. From the time of the contest between broad and 
narrow gauges, the steam power of the locomotives has increased, 
but the proportionate availability of the rails has lessened. The 
process is like converting an elephant into a beast of draught in 
a quaking bog. It is only by this want of firmness in the rails 
that the loss of steam power can be accounted for. This was 
our theory, and now practice gives proof of the fact. 

Our readers may remember the account given some months 
back, in the Railway Record, of the arrangements for working the 
Cork and Bandon line with very light trains, and the prediction 
of success. Mr. Leahy was the original engineer, and during his 
reign three heavy locomotives were ordered from a highly respect- 
able firm. When the present engineer, Mr. Nixon, was appointed, 
he seriously considered the nature of his traffic and the character 
of his line,—numerous sharp curves, and three mile gradients of 1 
in 100. The result was that he countermanded two of the heavy 
engines, and ordered in their stead, two of the light engines of 
Messrs. Adams, of Fair Field Works. Not a little adverse 
criticism did he encounter in consequence. The half-yearly 
report then published, stating that with trains of 120 pas- 
sengers, these engines were capable of performing thirty miles 
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per hour over level gradients and curves, clearly demonstrated 
the absurdity of such criticism, but “ ancient error” was not so 
easily to be refuted. It took anew form. Wagers were offered, 
that the heavy engine, when delivered on the line, would work 
the same train, with the same cost of coke, and other expenses, 
as the light ones, and, at the same time, possess the advantage of 
being powerful enough for much heavier trains when required. 

Thus the affair remained, the light engines doing their work 
till the delivery of the large one, and then a new prognostic was 
proclaimed—that in the damp weather, the light engines would 
slip on the inclines while the heavy one would adhere. 

The trial has now been made for some time, and the report of 
the engineer, Mr. Nixon, is as follows :— : 

1. The light engines work at an expense of coke and other 
things, of just one-half that of the heavy ones. 

2. With the same load the heavy engine slips on the incline, 
and the light one adheres. 

3. That the contractor for “‘ maintenance of way ” is effectually 
kept up to his work by the threat of putting on the heavy engine, 
which involves an expense of two extra men per mile. 

In speaking of light engines, the reader must, in this case, 
understand engines of four wheels with eight-inch cylinders. 
The “ heavy” is an engine and tender on ten wheels with twelve- 
inch cylinders, which in modern parlance is considered a light 
engine. 

This is the first time we have been enabled to compare 
the two systems with accuracy, on a new line, with no other 
engines traversing it. The conclusion is irresistible—that sur- 
plus weight treads down the fulcrum, and is precisely analogous 
to taking off pressure by lightening the springs above; the 
rail is a spring below, and the road is made a constant steep 
incline. 

We therefore come to the inevitable conclusion, that a tho- 
roughly rigid rail and substructure is the true source of profit, 
and that the heavier the rail and substructure the greater is the 
load that can be put upon it, up to the point at which abrasion 
of the metal will take place. The safe maximum limit is from 
five to six tons on a pair of drawing wheels. 

There is another most material consideration. Engines with 
small boilers would be safer at 150 lbs. pressure than large 
boilers at half the pressure, because with the same thickness of 
metal and diminished diameter, the strength increases enor- 
mously. Now precisely as the small blood-horse can do more 
work than the heavy cart-horse, in proportion to his size, so will 
the engine working at high pressure produce better results by 
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being rid of dead weight. There is a new field opening for rail- 
ways in these most material facts, and work will be accomplished 
not hitherto dreamed of. 

We have no doubt of the great impulse this Southern line 
will give to Irish Railways. Loaded with difficulties at the out- 
set, the twenty miles of the Cork and Bandon will yet be com- 
pleted, Rolling Stock inclusive, for less than £10,000 per mile; 
and already there is a talk of continuation to Bantry, the new 
coaches that have been started indicating a constantly increasing 
traffic. 








Art. VII.—Votes and Proceedings of the House of Commons, 
Feb. 1—August 1, 1849. 

REMARKABLE feature in political aspects is the number 

_ of vacant leaderships. Competition in private pursuits was 

never more intense, but in public life men have become singu- 

lariy indifferent concerning the great prizes, and hardly anybody 


of note appears more eager to be a prime minister than a London 
alderman or lord mayor. There are, doubtless, adherents— 
serving-men, camp-followers, sutlers, and other vulgar elements of 
force in abundance; but no talented and accredited chief stands 
forward to lead them. The headless bodies of parties may be 
seen floating everywhere, often jostling and thwarting each other, 
but all alike without the one animating soul and directing mind, 
that command general acquiescence. 

One cause of the diminished appetite for power among the 
Corinthian order of politicians, unquestionably consists in the 
general uprooting of the old authorities. At present, it is true, 
there is an apparent reaction towards them; but no person of 
discernment can have faith in its permanence with the conscious- 
ness that the prestige in favour of the capabilities of the past 
to govern, has everywhere disappeared. To satisfy existing 
claims, and minister to existing disorders, mere routine will 
evidently not suffice. There must be originality of design, deter- 
minate will, and a fearless and steadfast execution. Hence a 
premiership has ceased to be a sinecure, or an office that can be 
creditably filled by common-place people. He who assumes to 
guide the vessel of the state must be prepared for work,—to do 
something efficiently for the nation besides dispensing ribbons 
and garters, mitres and coronets, among his connexions. Under 
these altered conditions, the office is less anxiously sought, and 
left in a greater degree either to those really intent upon serving 
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the country, or to an inferior caste impelled by urgent wants, or 
a rabid lust of notoriety. 

The unenviable nature of the appointment has been further 
aggravated by the dissolution of parties, and a total want of sub- 
ordination among them. The unfortunate wight now raised to the 
foremost place on the pillory of the treasury bench, is in a very 
different position from his predecessors. He has not merely to 
receive the missiles of a few selected gladiators, who he well 
knew did not mean to be seriously aggressive, further than to 
eject him and then walk in his steps; but the entire gatherings of 
parties, without much respect for names, or dignities, or even 
discipline, let fly at him ex masse, many of them too, in downright 
earnest. Unceasing onsets of this character render House-of-Com- 
mons battles very different from the knightly tilts of the olden 
time; they are damaging melées which few ministers can with- 
stand longer than a session or two, when they retire vexed in 
spirit, distrait in mind, diseased in body, with bitter recollections 
of the domestic joys and duties neglected or forfeited. 

If the political magnates of repute have gone down or yielded 
to the pressure, it can hardly be said that new candidates have 
emerged who have made good their credentials to replace them. 
For proof, it will suffice to glance retrospectively, which is our 
main purpose, at the late parliamentary session. That session 
may be briefly characterized—it was a session of compromise by 
all parties. Not one redeemed his promises, or executed one 
tithe of the work for which he stipulated. If there were any 
marked exceptions, those of Colonel Thompson, Mr. Brotherton, 
and the veteran member for Montrose, are most noticeable; 
they were always at their posts, lustrous and immovable as 
Eddystone, which no surge or storm can move. The rest, from 
the ministry to the Far West of opposition, were faineants, ready 
to seize any pretext, or avail themselves of any excuse for par- 
tial or total abstinence from pledged engagements. 

For the recreancy of the ministry the nation must have been 
prepared. It is the characteristic of every ministry not to advance, 
but so far as the fear of crop-lifting, fire-raising, or brick-bats 
will let them, to remain stationary. Walpole’s maxim—Quicta 
non movere—is their rule ; or if that cannot be persisted in, then 
the infinitesimal system of small doses of amendment, with long 
intervals of time between each, is tried. But if the people are 
disposed to quiescence, both the present and every other admi- 
nistration will be prompt to follow the narcotic precedent ; and 
we may be well assured that so long as the existing somnolency 
of the public continues, we shall not only have short sessions of 
parliament, but the minimum of reformatory legislation in them. 
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But the vocation of popular leaders is widely ditferent. Their 
game is to be always up and doing. Majorities are against them, 
and they can only hope to wage a partisan warfare by cutting off 
supplies, and if possible numbers. One resolve especially they 
should act upon: they should throw away the scabbard ; victory 
or death should be inscribed on their banner. If they hold out 
flags of truce, or coquette with the almoners of the Treasury, they 
are ruined. Public confidence, which is their only stay, is irre- 
trievably gone, and they will be lost, as renegades always are, to 
both sides. They doubtless serve jealous masters, but it is 
repeated treacheries that have made them such. So many fine 
gentlemen, both in love and politics, have unredeemed pledges 
on record ; so many opening buds of promise have been blighted ; 
so often has the people’s trust been betrayed by those whose 
greatness they had made, that they have become excusably 
watchful and suspicious. To be plain, the “public goose,” as 
John Wilkes termed it, has been plucked so often, that it is 
resolved, if possible, to be plucked no more by fallacious patriots, 
who having gained an influential position, barter away, for their 
exclusive benefit, the constituency that has raised them, like a 
feudal lord the serfs on his domain. Therefore we repeat, that it 
is incumbent on those who fight the popular battles to be cautious 
in their demeanour, to afford no pretext for mistrust by equivocal 
flirtation with the common foe, but in season and out of season, 
in front or rear of the enemy, to slay and give no quarter. 

Let us, however, collect the issues of the parliamentary cam- 
paign, — the fruits, if any can be gathered, of the course just out- 
lined of a ministry following the usual bent of ministers, if their 
opponents are supine or indulgent enough to let them. 

It is the quantity more than the quality of the legislation that 
is impugnable. Great principles have not been contravened ; 
but too little work has been done, or only half done, or deferred. 
Yet there have been laborious days and nights, as many M.P.s can 
attest, and as the sum total of hours spent in incubation establish. 
From the summaries of the indefatigable Spectator, it appearse 
that, from February Ist to August Ist, there have been 134 sit- 
tings of the House of Commons, occupying together 922 hours 
and 42 minutes. To Government-bills and business, 76 sittings, 
of 527 hours, were devoted; to the bills and motions of mem- 
bers, 58 sittings, of 395 hours ;—so that Government had con- 
siderably more than one-half of the time of the Commons. The 
Lords were less assiduous, having only 94 sittings, of 257 hours. 
Altogether, 1100 gentlemen, comprising the pseudo-hereditary 
worth and elective choice of the nation, have spent six calendar 
months—virtually twelve, for during the vacation they claim 
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exemption from all serious studies, on the plea of their exhaustive 
duties during the parliamentary session—in deliberations on 
public affairs. 

The Navigation Act is unquestionably the greatest feat, con- 
fronting strong, ancient, and natural prejudices, and, in a limited 
sense, Adam Smith, the great oracle of freedom himself. But it 
opens no new principle, only forms a sequel to onealready affirmed, 
touching more vital national interests; and the new Act has, 
besides, the plainest practical utilities to warrant its adoption. 
Had we continued pertinacious in the retention of our exclusive 
maritime code, other states would have followed our example ; 
and in a general conflict of exclusiveness, though all would have 
suffered, England would have suffered most, since, having more 
ships to employ and more commodities to interchange than any 
other country, she would obviously have been most detrimented 
by an European system of retaliatory interdicts on the freedom 
of navigation. Both shipowners and merchants, therefore, arrayed 
under the protectionist flag, may feel well assured that in this 
matter the legislature has been well advised, and that they have 
been saved, despite of Mr. D’Israeli’s eloquence and their own 
mistaken apprehensions. Parliament might have gone further, 
and not been wrong or inflicted on them any injury. The coast- 
ing trade of the United Kingdom and of the colonies continues 
shut to foreigners, and the invidious discrimination is also retained 
of requiring a vessel, in order to be registered as a British ship, 
to be navigated by a master who is a British subject, with a crew 
of whom three-fourths are British seamen; or if a coaster, the 
entire crew must be British seamen. These preferences are 
simply provocative to our neighbours, without subserving to the 
retention of our cherished maritime superiority. British seamen 
will always command a premium in their favour ; they will always 
in preference be employed, from similarity of language, usages, 
and prepossessions, if they can be obtained; and if they cannot 
be obtained, why interdict to shipowners the employment of 

-foreigners? Why exclude from our service foreign seamanship 
any more than foreign manufactures, if cheaper, better and more 
abundant? It is only delaying the full development of the great 
characteristic of the age, which is the quiet entombment of those 
international jealousies that have been the chief obstacle to 
commercial progress and the world’s peace. However, the Go- 
vernment may have carried as much at this time as it was able. 
To get water through narrow-necked bottles it is necessary to 
pour out a little at a time. We turn to the next important be- 
quest of the session—the Bankrupt Laws Consolidation Act. 

Tord Brougham appears to have intended this measure to be 
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the commencement of codification, and numbered and subdivided 
it accordingly; but the attorney-general rejected the innovation, 
and resolved the Act, on reaching the House of Commons, into 
the accustomed form of statute-making, with so much strictness 
as to restore the old Roman numerals in the place of the ex- 
chancellor’s Arabic figures. Under the new Act great improve- 
ments have been effected by rendering bankruptcy proceedings 
more efficient and less expensive—by greater protection against 
fraud, the concealment of property and its evasive transfer; and 
by an attempt, if that be possible, to establish morality in trade. 
This last is aimed at by a classification of bankrupt’s certificates, 
specifying whether the bankruptcy has arisen from misfortune, 
or only partly from misfortune, or not at all from misfortune. 
Exclusive of the more serious offences, some of which may 
subject the bankrupt to transportation for life, or not less than 
seven years, a numerous batch of minor delinquencies have been 
distinctly specified, any one of which may annul or suspend for 
an indefinite term the grant of the bankrupt’s certificate. Upon 
these and the defects of the Act, consequent upon its numerous 
revisions, it will be unnecessary here to dwell, as they have been 
discussed separately in a preceding article. 

In two other respects the Debtor Laws have undergone improve- 
ment—first, by the abolition of the justly obnoxious Palace 
Court ; and next by the repeal of an enactment (9 & 10 Vict., 
c. 95) that empowered a judge of a small debtors’ court to treat 
a debtor as a misdemeanant, by committing him to the House 
of Correction! This was a manifest violation of the marked 
distinction that ought to be maintained between civil and criminal 
wrongs, and has been very properly corrected. Debt is a volun- 
tary contract, and ostensibly for mutual benefit, entered into 
by two parties, and failure of performance on either side may be 
a private, but no public offence. It is only when fraud, false 
pretence, or cheating of other kind enters into the transaction, 
that the debtor is guilty of a crime, and can be properly classed 
among criminal offenders. 

Ireland continued to obtain a large share of attention, and in 
an useful spirit, by grants for railways, poor-law relief, rate in aid, 
and an Act to facilitate the Sale of Encumbered Estates. The 
last is an important beginning, the diseases of Ireland being a 
property disease, and Sir R. Peel in the previous session struck 
home when, in his memorable speech, he aimed at them. Land 
that has been misused, or land that is neglected, or cannot be 
used, are the sources of four-fifths of Irish maladies. To see the 
predial disorder manfully grappled with, one almost longs for a 
little despotism, or brief dictatorship, like that with which 
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Frederick William of Prussia, under the guidance of patriotic 
councils, unfettered the great estates of his kingdom from feudal 
entanglement. The opportunity is never likely to be more pro- 
pitious. All is still and almost as foul as ditch-water from 
Dingle Bay to Tor Point, save at the Castle, where the views of 
the viceroy, seem clear, especially on the vital point of regene- 
rating Ireland by influx of capital applied to agricultural improve- 
ments. Absence of agitation is the first requisite a great 
minister requires to begin with, and next firm guarantees of 
internal peace and security: add to these vigorous legislation, 
that shall effectually facilitate the sale and encourage the pur- 
chase of encumbered estates, and that shall tolerate no nominal 
landowners in a needy and unemployed country, who cannot fulfil 
the natural duties of their station, either as respects themselves, 
their properties, or the poor,—and Ireland would speedily become 
—for there is nothing to interdict the consummation, either in 
the ethnological characteristics of her people—or the soil they 
vegetate on—what she has hitherto been termed in bitter irony, 
“the flower of the earth, and first gem of the sea.” 

The attempt to sell at the auction mart the Connemara estates, 
under the Encumbered Estates Commission, appears to us no 
discouraging commencement. The land offered was of a peculiar 
- kind: unfavourably situated, generally of bad quality, and some 
of it of no quality at all. Wait a better assortment, and these 
ave soon likely to be in the market, and purchasers—mortgagees 
ail others—will begin to bid. That the statute will work, that 
there is an avidity to act under it, and that it was much needed, 
are manifest facts from the value of the property for the sale of 
which petitions have been lodged, amounting to upwards of a mil- 
lion and a halfsterling. That purchasers should at once start from 
the earth, and that there should be a race of competitors under 
the disheartening aspects Ireland has recently presented, it would 
be folly to expect; time is requisite to get rid of the associations 
of a bad system, and the benefits likely to arise by replacing it 
with a better. Confidence only comes by degrees, and some- 
times slowly in respect of money investments. English capi- 
talists want to be assured that a new and more wholesome regimen 
is really intended for Ireland; that the “ ould blood,” as Mr. 
Bright terms it, with the class interests and divisions it perpe- 
tuates, is to be no longer cherished ; that the priesthood is to be 
conciliated; and more than any other seduction to outlay, 
pledges of internal quiet must be afforded—then British capital, 
science, and enterprise will begin to take a westerly course. 
These inducements assured, no more inviting or remunerative 
field would, in truth, be open to speculative venture. With all 
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the advantages of Ireland’s position between England and 
America, with her vast undeveloped resources of industry and 
production, and with a full knowledge at last obtained of her 
organic maladies, after a quarter of a century of inquiry—it may 
be doubted whether any other kingdom of Europe is on the 
eve of a more sudden and bright futurity. In lieu of a potato- 
garden or oat-field, it may be confidently anticipated that Ire- 
land is destined to become a wheat-growing state of unrivalled 
fertility—in short, a second Sicily to a second Rome. 

Before leaving the subject, one piece of the Irish legislation 
must be noticed; for it will be referred to hereafter by historians 
as indubitable evidence of the condition of the country in the 
year 1849. An Act was passed early in the session (12 & 13 
Vict., c. 30), to punish Irishmen if they had mutton in their 
houses, or at least if they cannot explain satisfactorily to a magis- 
trate how they came by it. . Englishmen are more indulgently 
treated, but there is at least an approximation to Irish justice in 
dealing with them. Mutton they may have in the larder with 
impunity, and without question, but not so yame. Suppose a 
“chaw-bacon,” as Cobbett used to term him, or one of higher 
degree, has a partridge or other aristocratic bird in his pocket, 
and it “appears (so the Game Act runs) to have been recently 
killed,” the “ squire” may seize it for his own use, or any of his 
servants may seize it for him. 

There is no other measure of the session involving a principle 
or great fact calling for special notice, unless it be the Act to pro- 
tect Women from Defilement by Fraudulent Practices,by punishing 
the offenders with imprisonment for two years and hard labour. 
It is chiefly directed against procuresses and infamous persons of 
that description, who for their own base gains, and the sensual 
gratification of others, are instrumental in procuring the defile- 
ment of young females; it is a novelty doubtless in legislation, 
hut we are not Opposed to a preventive check, though a feeble 
one, being attempted. After the introduction of a wholesome 
rigour into the bankrupt laws to protect trade from “ fraudu- 
lent practices,’ surely something ought to be tried to protect 
from corresponding wiles that which is more precious, both to 
the possessors and society, than any amount of pounds, shillings 
and pence. The subject is one of grave import, demanding in 
all its ramifications a lengthened article; but we can only hastily 
conclude it with a denunciation, by affirming that our laws and 
police are in a scandalous state of abandonment, both as respects 
women of the town, seduction, and criminal conversation. We 
legislate unsparingly against cruelty to animals, against petty 
thefts and trespasses, against forgery, smuggling, and violations 
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of the revenue laws, or of property in every shape; while in this 
age of refinement, we leave the beguiled female, who is by nature 
the weaker vessel, who has probably been without early culture 
or caution, and who has neither vote nor voice in law-making, 
wholly unheeded, and sometimes in the most deplorable state in 
which it is possible for humanity to exist. 

The remaining Acts may be dismissed in groups, referring chiefly 
to rates and increase of power and technicalities in poor-law admi- 
nistration, to the relief and increase of power of trustees, the 
Winding-up of joint-stock companies, the union of turnpike 
trusts, and useful drudgery of a similar kind, 

In one direction the labours of parliament have continued ex- 
emplary, and for the motives of this the deaths of 15,000 per- 
sons in the metropolis, from the late epidemic, will sufficiently 
account, namely, in the measures required for the improvement 
of the health of towns, and the removal of nuisances. About 
half a dozen explaining, amending, de novo sanitary statutes have 
been added to the bulky legislation elaborated in the preceding 
year, and which it is hoped neither the unseemly dissensions otf 
the authorities appointed to execute them, nor the public thanks- 
giving for the cessation of the pestilence, will suffer to become 
obsolete. 

Among other laudable and successful labours, may be enume- 
rated the Railway Audit Bill, the Inland Revenue Bill, by which 
a saving of £70,000 a-year is anticipated; the Pilotage Bill; the 
Act for the more effective taxation of costs on private bills, and 
the Bill Facilitating Marriages abroad. Among the failures and 
lost labours of the year, may be reckoned Mr. Wortley’s 
Marriage Bill, the Bribery at Elections Bill, Jews’ Oaths Bill, the 
Oaths Affirmation Bill, the Smoke Consumption Bill, the Clergy 
Relief Bill, and the Australian Constitution Bill. The aggregate 
amount makes up only a poor return for the twelve months’ 
legislation. It is not more than half a dozen subordinates from 
the Board of Trade, or an attorney’s office or merchant’s count- 
ing house might have effected, in lieu of the collective wisdom 
of the nation. With the exception of the Navigation Bill, not 
a single measure touched ona great principle. Yet it is notorious 
there is no dearth of great questions, imperatively demanding 
audit and decision from parliament, and of which a bare catalogue 
will suffice to attest the urgency and importance. 

First, is the great question of Law Reform never to be dealt with? 
Are the peopleto continue to be plundered, demoralized,and bewil- 
dered, by the greatest mass of absurdities to be found in any coun- 
try calling itself civilized? Nationally important as this field of 
reform is, it cannot find admission edgewise; even the reform of 
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criminal law and procedure, is eschewed, or cushioned by captious 
lawyers, though prepared, simplified, and recommended in some 
dozen blue books by government commissioners. There are, how- 
ever, time enough and tongues enough, in both houses, for trivial 
or irrelevant discussions ; for a Rate-in-aid debate, for instance, 
in which whole days and nights were consumed, when the clause 
was lost to which the Premier had apparently attached the 
greatest value, he coolly declaring that it was of no consequence 
either way, except, we suppose, for talk, and the procrastination 
of vital measures. 

Next is Financial Reform, under the three great heads of a 
reduction of expenditure, more economical collection of the 
taxes, and a more equitable allocation of them among contri- 
butors. The entire fiscal system, in all these directions, loudly 
calls for revision, of which ministers, last session, afforded no 
earnest ; having, in one only department of economy, contented 
themselves with the promise of a plan of improvement, by 
retrenchment in the Ordnance. This, however, would be mere 
piecemeal work if persisted in, and would hardly deserve either 
thanks or notice. 

That which the nation mostly longs to see grappled with, and 
for which it would feel grateful, is the reform of some great 
division of taxation; for instance, the stamp DUTIES. These 
are truly a national grievance, vexing or detrimenting, with hardly 
an exception, every class of the community. All are annoyed 
by the number and complication of the stamp laws, which some 
ten or fifteen years past were elaborately consolidated, at the 
instance of Government, into a bill; but which bill, to this 
day, has never been presented to parliament for acceptance. 
There they remain still, obstructive and burthensome to every 
interest, to agriculture in particular, by impeding the subdivision 
and conveyance of land, especially in the case of small proper- 
ties. The way in which they affect the trading-classes and ship- 
ping interests it is needless to specify; nor the mode in which 
they discourage habits of forethought by the pressure of duties on 
policies of insurance. 

But their most revolting feature is their bearings on the News- 
paper-press, and which with the duty on advertisements, the 
paper duties, and the duties on the import of foreign books, 
have, together, been characterised as “ taxes on knowledge.” 
Such they truly are ; they impede its diffusion in the most agree- 
able and efficient form, and wholly inconsistent with the policy 
of a liberal Government, really having at heart the moral and 
intellectual elevation of the people. If the advertisement duty, 
which presses so unequally on classes, were reduced to one- 
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third in amount, it is probable it would become a more produc- 
tive source of revenue; and, if the newspaper stamp and paper 
duties were totally removed, an excellent daily paper might be 
sold fora penny. What a gain this would be to all! Like some 
precious discovery in science, that at once brings an article of 
restricted use into general consumption, by reducing its price. 
The indulgence, as some apprehend, might be abused at first ; 
but the people’s press, like the present newspaper press, would 
work itself pure under the correction of public opinion ; and, 
making reasonable allowances for seasons of popular excitement, 
we believe it would generally confine itself to the diffusion ot 
intelligence, and that it would frequently take, as the public 
journals ordinarily do during the parliamentary vacation, a 
literary, educational, and refining direction. 

The taxes on the press have another baneful accompaniment in 
the hurtful monopoly they necessarily tend to perpetuate in one or 
two mammoth journals, by the discouragement of competition, and 
consequently of improvements. Irresponsible power of any kind 
is dangerous, from the seduction it holds out to abuse; and none 
is more likely to be abused than an overgrown newspaper, con- 
ducted by an unknown agency, and whose inordinate gains are 
disbursed among an unknown proprietary. Every other power 
in society is liable to account to positive laws or public opinion ; 
but an overwhelming newspaper power, with the unseen and 
assassin vengeance it may scatter from its masked batteries, is all 
but exempt from penal consequences: and if it happen to fall, 
as it may do in the transitions of shareholdership, into the hands 
of persons with narrow minds, exclusive sympathies, or sordid 
aims, it may be directed in a fearful manner to the general per- 
version or corruption of the public mind. Conducted in this spirit 
it may become a nuisance in society more hateful and destructive 
than the cholera, and which every one, with the least spark of 
patriotism in his bosom, will feel impelled, by brick-bat or shovel, 
to remove or annihilate. 

Just apprehensions have been expressed at the ascendancy 
Russia has obtained in Europe by the subjugation of Hungary 
and the bondage of Austria, and we have had forcible and well- 
timed denunciations of those monied capitalists who might aid 
the designs of the despotic by loans ; but why not first denounce 
the more urgent peril among ourselves, in our own bosoms, on 
our own hearths, on every breakfast, news-room, and club-table 
of the kingdom? The real Cossack for Englishmen to combat is 
the Times newspaper, encamped not on the Theiss or the Seine, 
but the banks of the Thames. It is against the ascendancy of 
this journal—this tyrannic power—wielded in the dark, and 
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more hateful than the Inquisition—that the friends of freedom 
ought to struggle, by withholding their subscriptions, and waging 
against it a war of extermination and ejection wherever found : 
for as lately “ cooked” (we allude especially to the foreign articles 
said to proceed direct from the Austrian embassy), it has been 
far more detestable than any railway job; and infinitely a more 
dangerous foe to progress and civilization than the Czar of the 
Calmues is ever likely to be, either in this country or on the 
Continent. 

It is, however, vain to hope that the sinister influences growing 
out of the stamp duties, or oppressions connected with any other 
description of fiscal imposts, will be efficiently dealt with in the 
existing state of parliamentary government. For this reason, with 
the view of immediate or proximate redress, it is useless to enter 
into an exposition, either of the abuses of taxation, in the colo- 
nies, in popular education, or in the Church: and Universities. 
Seven-eighths of the adult population, who contribute four-fifths 
of the taxes of the kingdom, are excluded from participation in 
the administration of its affairs. One-eighth of the members of the 
House of Commons, which is about the number that last session 
formed the reform or movement party of the House, represents 
the disfranchised people, and their disproportionate contributions 
to the state; while the remaining seven-eighths, who govern or 
not govern the country ad libitum, represent the minority of 
persons or taxes—one-eighth of the former and one-fourth of the 
latter. Equitable adjustment therefore in taxation, or the embodi- 
ment in any shape of the commonweal, cannot be anticipated 
from an assembly constituted on such an unequal and irresponsible 
principle, any more than economy in railway boards, or any other 
body of trustees invested with the management of other people’s 
affairs—with the handling, squandering, and voting away of their 
money without liability to account. 

The Executive, as might be expected, participated in the par- 
tial interests and stationary attributes of the body, from which it 
derives support and existence. From the commencement of the 
present ministry two words will characterise their course — impo- 
tence and vacillation. Any measure that savours of organic or 
effective amendment, they rarely venture to initiate. The half 
measures they do bring forward they persevere in, abandon, 
or mutilate, just as a counting of noses—especially Sir Robert’s 
or the Duke’s—may induce them. They have clearly no future, 
but live on stealthily from day to day, like so many insolvent 
traders, trusting that to-morrow will turn up something to aid 
or relieve them. The public debt they never look in the face, 
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Although the revenue barely equals the expenditure, no vigorous 
effort is made, either by effective retrenchments or taxation, to 
place it on a more secure basis. If any emergency occurs 
demanding greater outlay, they doubtless trust to loans, to the 
increase of the debt, to provide the means; that debt which Mr. 
Gurney has demonstrated might have been honestly paid since 
the peace by foregoing military parade and patronage, and which 
he has also shown must inevitably terminate in national bank- 
ruptcy—that, is in the precipitation of the horror they are so 
anxious to avert—a revolution. 

Turning from the domestic to the foreign policy of the session, 
there is not more scope for gratulation. That which has been 
most to be regretted has been the want of timely sympathy with 
and comprehension of the continental crisis. Our neighbours 
only sought to imitate our example, to follow our precedents; and 
having reached the social elevation of England in the seventeenth 
century, they sought emancipation from tyranny, and security 
against future misrule. Like the parliamentarians, too, they have 
committed the error of attempting too much—beyond the capa- 
bilities of their time. Had they been content, at the first bound 
from feudal bondage, to have rested at constitutional monarchies, 
all might have been well, but democracy was premature. The 
unprepared masses are powerful to destroy, but have not the 
architectural skill to create. Like the great THor’s hammer 
of the Scandinavians, democracy may be evoked to beat down 
oppression and level inveterate obstructions to progress, but 
that effected, its mission is fulfilled. 

This has been partly achieved on the Continent, and the vast 
mass of political, ecclesiastical, and judicial oppression abated by 
the late convulsions, is never likely, notwithstanding the apparent 
prostration of all classes, and the triumph of military domina- 
tion, again to be pressed upon its inhabitants in pre-existing 
fulness. Therefore, all has not been lost; though Venice has 
fallen, Hungary subdued, and the French have enacted Marplot 
at Rome. 

Meanwhile, what has been the demeanour of the English 
Government? To speak most indulgently, it may be alleged to 
have been impolitic, pusillanimous, and inconsistent. As a 
free nation, our interests, political, commercial, and social, are 
identified with the freedom of surrounding states. Of course it 
was not incumbent upon us that we should interfere in their 
internal struggles, further than manifesting a friendly feeling 
towards those nobly aspiring to tread in our steps, in lieu of 
repulsing them with alien bills, and denying them the common 
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rights of hospitality. At least we might have spoken a word 
in their favour instead of against them, as has been notoriously 
the case with the first minister of the crown. 

Lord J. Russell disparaged, stigmatised, we may say, the heroic 
resistance of the Hungarians, a people nationally independent, 
by terming it an “ insurrection ;” and on another occasion, 
allirmed that he saw nothing internationally wrong in Austria 
seeking the aid of Russia to subdue them. But were this con- 
ceded, it cannot be denied that our conduct stands in glaring 
antagonism with past policy. Half the national debt has been 
contracted to maintain the alleged balance of power in Europe, 
especially against Russian aggrandizement. Twice since the 
passing of the Reform Bill, the government has interfered to 
save the Turkish empire, which it held forth as the great bulwark 
against Muscovite encroachments ; once in concert with France, 
compelling the Russian armies that menaced Constantinople to 
repass the Balkan; on the second occasion we interfered, with 
France against us, to save the same city—the European citadel, 
as asserted, against the aggression of barbarians—from the grasp 
of the late Pasha of Egypt, whose son Ibrahim was victoriously 
advancing towards the oriental capital, through Lower Asia. 

Mark the contrast. Russia, master of Hungary, has possession 
of the first square of the European chess-board; she has Austria 
dependent, and with the latter Baden and Bavaria are identified 
in political sympathies ; so that the Russian preponderance once 
dreaded on the Bosphorus, now stretches to the confines of the 
Rhine. All this ministers have tamely permitted, through fear 
of revolutionary progress ; unless Lord Palmerston’s speech, at 
the close of the session, be admitted as an extenuation, and which 
was just too late to be of service. 


*,* In noticing the sanitary legislation of last session, we have omitted to 
remark the neglect of the question of the Window Duties, which it was 
expected would at least have been modified in accordance with the spirit of 
the evidence taken by the Health of Towns Commissioners. The subject, 
however, is too important to be forgotten by the public; and we trust it will 
not be again evaded by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


A few remarks may be needed upon another subject of metropolitan inte- 
rest ; the circumstances which led to a writ of supersedeas in the case of the 
Commissioners of Sewers named under the Act of 1848, and the appoint- 
ment of a new Commission selected more exclusively from the engineering 
profession. 


This Act was passed with the object of consolidating the metropolitan areas 
under one management, and for giving extended powers of draining and 
sewering the whole. The gigantic cesspool system, which had so long num- 
bered its thousands and tens of thousands of victims, was to be grappled with, 
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and, if possible, put an end to. The main sewerage was to be re-modelled 
everywhere, and introduced for the first time in many parts. The river was 
to be purified, and some other outlet provided for the liquid refuse of two 
millions of human beings, and several hundreds of thousands of horses and 
cattle. 

The universal abolition of cesspools was a totally new proposal. No such 
measure had ever been realised in the history of the civilized world. It 
required that there should be introduced for the first time, into the wretched 
tenements of the poor, conveniences and luxuries that have always been the 
monopoly of the rich, and which are associated in the popular mind with 
affluence and expense. 

To effect this object, it would not serve to give the order to the builders 
and plumbers, whose business it is to supply first-class houses with water-closets 
and drain pipes, to enlarge their business fifty-fold, and go forth to every court 
and alley and erect their fittings in every domicile. The consequent bills, in 
their aggregate of millions of money, could never be discharged by the popu- 
lation that had entailed them. If there were no other alternative, London must 
be a city of cesspools until it became at least a city where every man paid 
Peel’s income tax. 

To reduce the cost of the water-closet apparatus so low, that every house- 
holder in London could afford to pay it, was therefore one of the duties 
of the new Commission. This task had to be accomplished partly by the 
utmost economy in the apparatus itself, partly by distributing the cost of it 
over a Series of years in the form of an improvement rate. The preparation 
and collection of this new species of rate formed one very heavy item of the 
duties of the Commission. 

A number of other matters, many of them full of difficulty, had to be 
undertaken as indispensable conditions to the grand desideratum of purifying 
the dwellings of the metropolis, and the water of the Thames. The procuring 
of a proper supply of water is only one of several of those preliminary 
conditions. 

On the matter of rectifying the main sewerage, and obtaining a proper 
outfall, it was obvious that a perfect survey must first be obtained. This was 
commenced in the beginning of last year ; and, from the enormous extent of 
ground to be gone over, is not yet completed. 

In connexion with the purification of the Thames, extensive inquiries and 
experiments had to be undertaken as to the means of disposing of the sewage 
in the agricultural lands of the suburbs. Although the value of this sewage, 
as manure, has been proved beyond dispute, it has never yet been applied on a 
great scale ; and the difficulty of the application in the case of the metropolis, 
probably surpasses what would have to be encountered, in any other place 
whatsoever. 

Any person who has followed the actual proceedings of the Commission, 
instead of merely listening to the personal altercations that gave newspaper 
value to its debates, will find that it was fully aware of the extent of the 
operations devolved upon it. The survey was prosecuted with the utmost 
speed that the Ordnance could be stimulated to sustain. The means of 
economical house drainage were carefully considered, and brought to maturity. 
The question of substituting impermeable earthenware pipes for expensive 
brick sewers was reduced to practice. The value of the sewage manure, and 
the practicability of disposing of it on the suburban lands, were made the 
subjects of direct experiments, with clear practical results. And, in the mean- 
time, the Commission were taking the most active steps that lay in their power 
for mitigating the evils of the existing state of the drainage, while preparing 
for its total renovation. No promise was given of an immediate remedy of all 
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that was matter of complaint, but works were commenced and actively pressed 
forward to secure this after a reasonable interval of time. 

The first practical difficulty that clogged its operations is now pretty well 
known to have been the existence of a small minority of two or three 
Commissioners, who differed from the great body in the point of working by 
committees; it being scarcely disguised that the exclusion of the dissentients 
from the Works’ Committee was the cause of the stand taken by them in the 
principle. This minority acquired more and more of the character of a 
standing opposition, whose business it became to scrutinize with hostile fervour 
all the current proceedings of the body. 

A memorial abruptly produced at one of the meetings of the Committee, 
by the chief surveyor, containing a fierce onslaught on the policy of his mas- 
ters, and propounding a great subterranean tunnel scheme for the removal of 
the entire drainage of the metropolis, was the occasion that brought the 
Commission under the special lash of the ‘Times.’ This organ had made up 
its mind on the proper mode of draining the metropolis, and was not to be 
gainsaid by mortal man. The course shaped out by the grand daily luminary 
of the English reading world, was first to purify the Thames by making a new 
outlet for the sewage, and that being accomplished, to consider of the rest. 
In short, the Commissioners had several objects in view; the first in order, 
in their estimation, being the house drainage. The ‘Times’ had conceived 
that the first object was a new outfall. The difference between the two autho- 
rities was mainly a difference in the order of proceeding with the same objects. 
But difference of opinion of any sort was not to be tolerated by this new 
adversary. Its columns were opened up like artillery fire upon the Commis- 
sion, and nothing was to be heard, day after day, but the roar of denunciation 
and immeasurable abuse. The Commission had done nothing, were doing 
nothing, would continue to do nothing; knew nothing about what it ought to 
do. Having adopted its own order of subjects, and not the ‘ Times’ order, 
it must, and would, end in total failure. To expect in such circumstances 
that the ordnance survey, house drainage, land drainage, sewage experiments, 
were things having any existence, or fit to be counted as part of the occupa- 
tion of the Commission, was out of the question. At one part of the discus- 
sion, the efforts of the ‘ Times’ to awaken attention to the evils of the present 
condition of the metropolis were such as to do service to the public and credit 
to itself, but the subsequent wrong-headedness and recklessness displayed as 
to the choice of means, were the cause of an equal amount of mischief. 

To the antipathy of the Thunderer was joined the factious opposition of the 
parochial bodies, which showed itself in many ways. The internal opposition 
was led by the representatives of vestries; without, there arose a perpetual 
shower of calumny at the meetings of parochial boards. The Commission 
was held liable at all hands for every nuisance in the metropolis. The popular 
mind was studiously imbued with the notion that it was since this Commission 
came into existence that the gullies began to smell and the open ditches to 
exist. Boards of guardians, when applied to to take steps for the temporary 
abatement of nuisances during the height of the cholera epidemic, threw off 
their responsibility and laid it on the Commission of Sewers. 

The Commission could not hope to escape the punishment of its greatest sin 
in the eyes of parochial boards—namely, its alleged non-representative cha- 
racter. It was a government board, responsible to no local clique for managing 
a parochial election. If, indeed, the management of the other interests of the 
metropolis by parochial bodies and local commissions had been a pattern of 
every perfection, it would not be candid to assign a superiority to the nominees 
of the crown, whose management is often much less than perfection. But 
knowing, as we all do, what metropolitan local boards are, and what they do for 
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metropolitan interests, it is apparent that their responsibility to the rate-payers 
is wholly insufficient. We must, in fact, increase this responsibility. The repre- 
sentative principle must be carried a step farther in order to secure administrative 
efficiency. To a responsibility to the ratepayers of the locality there must be 
superadded a responsibility to the ratepayers of the nation, through their 
representatives in Parliament. It is the result of all experience, that the 
weightiest trusts in the nation must be held in check by a direct legislative 
supervision, in addition to the influence of local public opinion. This is the 
real ground of the necessity there is for government interference in metro- 
politan interests, which are now too large to be left at the mercy of bodies 
having no other responsibility than their dependence on the local ratepayers. 
The ratepayers do not lose their power of controlling the public functionaries 
by not voting at their election. The power of addressing them openly, of 
making representations to the crown, the legislature, and the public opinion of 
the nation, is by far the greatest instrument of keeping local authorities in 
check, provided the nation at large, through its representatives, have the 
power of rebuking and dismissing them. 

It is hardly possible to perfect the responsibility of public functionaries, and 
far less so to secure their qualification, without the further precaution of giving 
payment in full for services rendered. 


The new Commission of Sewers has to commence its career with encounter- 
ing the hundreds of plans for the drainage of London, which were prematurely 
forced upon the attention of their predecessors. How they will deal with these 
plans, or with the subject of them, no indication has yet been given; but we 
are sorry to see, from a paper by Sir John Burgoyne, that there is a disposition 
to narrow the sphere of their duties in reference to the application of the 
sewage as manure. It seems to be assumed by Sir John, that when the 
Commissioners have removed the refuse from the houses and streets, they have 
done the chief part of the work; putting it into the river he considers a minor 
evil, and spreading it upon the land he looks upon as merely one means of 
petting rid of it, to be adopted only in case a mathematical demonstration can 
be made out, beforehand, that this will be the least costly method of removal. 
It is easy to see that parties expecting this kind of evidence as a condition of 
their even attempting the agricultural application of the refuse, are not the 
persons to accomplish it. We maintain, in opposition to this extremely narrow 
conception, that the possession of this sewage fastens on the Commission the 
obligation of turning it to account as a national advantage. As nobody denies 
that sewage is a fertiliser of the ground, it follows that public bodies, having 
masses of it in charge, are. bound to apply it to increase the productiveness of 
the country, unless ¢hey can prove, by mathematical demonstration, that under 
every possible arrangement it will fail to pay the expenses. The onus of proof 
that Sir John Burgoyne throws upon other parties, we must throw back 
upon him, 
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Arr. VIII.—Obdituary.— Ebenezer Elliott. 


1 BENEZER ELLIOTT, the Corn-Law Rhymer, has 
‘4. passed away from amongst us, and Thought, startled 
with the shock, busily recurs to all the work he wrought on 





earth, all the memories of the past, all the spells which his 
spirit cast over the many who loved him. But afew weeks } 


back, when visited by a friend, he was suffering under 
severe internal pain; a remedy was suggested, and his friend 
left him after a day’s sojourn, the stimulus of conversation 
during the time causing a cessation of the pain. At the 


i end of three weeks the friend returned, and the poet fell on 


his neck and blessed him, saying, “ You have saved my 
life.” ‘The conversation of that Saturday night will not be 
forgotten by those whose fortune it was to be present. 

It was on the bright sunny Sunday following this t. at 
the poet walked forth with his friend on the old Roman 
road, to show him the upland heath above his house, and 
standing beneath the huge arms of the giant “ Windgap 
Oak,” pointed to the scene around it, where the first 
gathering of the Parliamentary forces had taken place— 


** And far below the Roundheads rode 
And huinmed their surly hymns.” 


And then the poet pointed to a venerable old massive Eliza- 
bethan mansion dilapidated in the vale below, and his gray 


eye flashed as he told the tale how a base Cavalier outraged § 


the lady of it while her husband was forth fighting the 


people’s battles; and then he wondered with his friend how § 
fits present owner and manor-lord could suffer it to be 
4 desecrated into a den for coarse sots, because its sur- 


rounding acres had departed into the keeping of others. 


# Surely not the acres, but the dwelling, constituted the 


value. The acres were but rent—the dwelling was the 
abode of man, the scene of historic deeds, of siege and death 
—and not there should the living clods of earth congregate. 
And then the poet stooped to gather some of the acorns 
fallen from the old oak, and bade his friend preserve them, 
and he promised to try if he could 


“ Teach, either oak or beech 
To be aught but a greenwood tree.” 
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And then they walked around the heath, and peeped into 

the houses and gardens of several small proprietors, and the J 
poet spoke in pleasant tones of the Old English yeomen ; 
and thus they wended their way home to dinner, and they 
wandered through the garden laid out by the poet’s own 
hands, and sat by the edge of a fish-pond, fed by a constant 
spring gushing from the living rock, and whence they 
looked up and down over hills and bosky dells ; and then 
the poet pointed out the steam of the distant rail, and talked 
of coming civilization; and then he told his friend the 
history of his settling on that spot as a permanent home. 


“T would not have retired from business—for the tendency 
of my mind is to strong industrial activity—but I was losing 
my capital in spite of all exertion, and I felt that retirement 
f was the only refuge from ruin in the commercial crisis that was 
coming. I had two pieces of land, one at Rivelin and one at 
Argit Hill. Rivelin would have pleased me best, but then I 
was—famous—and three miles from the town would have 
gathered around me all who hunted me out to make speeches, 
and for other matters, and it would not have been possible to 
| turn them away dinnerless or supperless, and my limited income 
would not have held out. So, as it was not in my nature to say 
“no,” till angered, I even ran away to Argit Hill, quite sure 
that none but those who loved me well enough to pay King 
Hudson’s toll would find me out. I think, altogether, it has 
= been too much out of the world, and were it to come over again 
[ should try London as a resting-place. But whenever I was 
in London it seemed such a terrible wilderness. But I will 
come up and stay with you now, with Mrs. Elliott, and I shall 
feel it a home for the first time, if I continue to get better, and 
you have certainly saved my life. I will see the Museum and 
the picture galleries. I shall feel at home with you! But mind, 
4 you must come and see me, and stay some weeks wandering 
7 about with me, in the summer.” 


And then he led his friend round his little domain, and 
showed the bowers and arbours planted with his own 
hands, and exulted in the thought of his coming strength, 
when he should be enabled to finish his work. And then 
his fine black Newfoundland dog came out to gambol around 
them. And then they went in and sat down to the holy mid- 
day meal, with his wife and daughters, bowered in gentle 
domestic affections. [t was a meal of enjoyment to him 
and to us, for he expressed a feeling of returning health. 
And then he slept his “ siesta” calmly, and in the evening 
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read with a tremulous plaintive voice his own poem of s 

f ‘ Devil Byron.’ Sound was our sleep that night. é 

j 6©6- On the following morning he was up at half- -past five, § 

= to breakfast with us ere our departure. Then, too, he 
expressed himself to be recovering. The grasp of his 
manly hand still presses on ours, his clear eye looks 

4 through us, and his voice cheers us with the reiterated 

jf promise to sojourn with us in London. We left him with 
the feeling of renewed hope; and the first word that 

§ greeted us after our three mile walk was from the honest 

¥ yeoman station-master at Darfield—‘ Well! and how’s 
Mr. Elliott, the best man of all this neighbourhood ?” 

B “ Coming to London to stay with me.” A kindly smile 

# lighted up his face, as he replied, “ That’s good news, he’s 

I too much alone, and want’s more company.’ 

f §6©And in a little while he has passed away, his true spirit 
leaving the earth whereon he was honoured. Three score 

= years and ten, lacking one, was the fime of his sojourn, and 

g few are they who have so worthily employed it. 

A veritable Englishman was he in all his attributes— 

thoughtful, purposeful, logical, courageous, and sternly inde- 

pendent—with untiring industry i in his work, whether of 

j providing means for his family’s sustenance, or of stirring | 
up the minds of his fellows to the resistance of tyranny, or 
the perception of impassioned beauty. How plain, how 
simple, how truly manlike he was in all things—how Ps 
thoroughly he appreciated all things tending to man’s pro- 
gress, few knew better than the sorrowing writer, who yet 

a will not w eep over a death that removed him from suffering § 

# and pain, but will rather call to mind the services he ren- 

dered to humanity, and rejoice that it was his privilege to § 

8 know him and to love him. : 

7 But we reverently make way for a power greater than our 

7 own to depict him with more metaphysical subtlety than § 

S nature has bestowed on us. We can but relate, let another 

= pourtray :— 








“ A strong spirit has gone from amongst us. To those who 
intimately knew him, earth is, and must remain, less rich than 

@ before; for on their hearts has fallen his fervent, wise, child- 
§ like eloquence ; the giant sympathies of his deep inner soul 
& have quickened in them an overflowing love to all; the poet- 
4 soul that read beauty everywhere has oft turned for them 
a golden leaf in Nature’s book, while tone of voice, look, and 
word have smote on their souls as a God’s may, and as only 
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one of God’s veritable sons ever can. They have gone from 
him to his works as into a land less fair, in which spirit-forms 
were less spirit-like ; where the wing of high passion seemed to 
droop, and lost a measure of its radiance; and with the full § 
impress of his presence on them have been fain to cry out, ‘ He 
is not here !’ k 

“ Yet as fairly as works may, do his represent the man. A 
being to love and to respect most heartily ; a man both great | 
and simple, of tender soul and most exquisite gentleness, which 
tendencies outraged, he could, as the prophet of old, call fire 
from heaven down, on the sin thereof! From his keen sense 
of justice, inspired by the full throbbing heart, came the bitter 
denunciations we meet in his works, and heard occasionally from 
his lips, and from no original harshness in himself. It must § 
not however be inferred, that he was unmerciful to the sinner. & 
Pity was one of the strongest elements of his nature,—that § 
tracked the steps of the erring and repentant in the form of @ 
sympathy, that was ever ready to help, and to recognise them § 
as brethren. But to the sin against general humanity, com- 

mitted by the few, in virtue of laws made by themselves, and 
j upheld through most narrow and unwise love of self—to that he 
gave no pity. Against that he sought to move earth and § 
heaven ; and his passion breaking away from bit and rein, would } 
lash with unrestrained violence all concerned in such practice. 
The unmanly deed was no less certain of receiving his unqua- 
lified disapprobation, though knowledge, and a perception of § 
much that was beautiful, may characterize the perpetrator. 
He was not, however, prone to mistrust, and the mind did not 
incline to make the faults of others the staple of conversation, 
i but until he knew to the contrary, he confided generally. 

So honest and earnest a man could not often meet with happy § 
communion among his fellows. He would complain, with a 
sigh, that he did not ; that less than they used, did people 
interest his soul. That they too often wearied him. “Is it,” 
he would ask, “ that I am ess than I was, or more?” Nor could he # 
suffer any author he reverenced to be harshly criticised, without % 
demanding good reason for such criticism. Promptly were you § 
brought face to face with the riches, temptations, sorrows, of 
the one you had gainsaid, and with solemn, loving, passionate 
earnestness, were you asked for the earnest of a contrary faith. § 
All light thought fled, and as if standing before a Minos—before § 
whose glance no veil was impenetrable, earnest words were 
spoken. 

“ And then the full sympathy he gave ! the warm praise where 
he felt it was due, the true words he would speak! He did not 
talk, his sentences were thoughts—ideas, and you heard no 
| words, and often did not recognize that any had been spoken. 
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A thought, the seed of which had been sown, God only knows 
when or where, but blossoming now and before us in perfectness. 
No! no words were heard—the deep grey eye, and the quiver- 
ing muscles, may perchance, have winged the rich idea to us, 
but no word was remembered. And yet is not forgotten his 
sonorous voice, that of itself could make you weep. And full 
of music was it—a cultivated voice, that gave to any noble 
sentiment he may read an enchanting song-like effect that was 
truly musical. A voice susceptible of every variety of change, 
of full chords, and light playful tones ; a most kindly voice 
withal, speaking of warm affections and singleness of purpose. 

“ He was a man that all men should have seen, should have 
known, and they would have been sorry to have missed the 
pleasure, had the gods been willing, of shaking hands with so 
great-hearted and simple a being. There was virtue in such 
grasp. There was the knowledge conveyed to the Solitary, 
@ unknown and unloved, that the earth was not all a desert, but 
@ that truth, justice, and beauty were loved far beyond their aspi- 
rations. They left him humble, strong, hopeful, aye rejoicing, 
for the deep sweet hungering for fellow sympathy had been 
met. And how gladly would they play the sceptic now, would 
they refuse belief in his departure from amongst us. How 


difficult is it to conceive that a hearth, but lately so rich and 
hallowed, is now desolate ; and how impossible to say one word 
that shall be indeed comfort to any who knew and loved him. 
In the heavy sorrow of its love, the heart stops— 


** Words weaker than your grief would make 
Grief more. *Twere better I should cease eo 

















Slave Trade. June, 1849. Hansard. 


2.—Some Account of the Trade in Slaves from Africa. By James 
Bandinel, Esq. Longman. 


3.—Fifty Days on Board a Slave Vesssel. Murray. 


4.—A Letter from Lord Denman to Lord Brougham on the First 
Extinction of the Slave Trade. Uatchard. 


5.—Friends in Council, Vol. 11.—Article “ Slavery.” Pickering. 
6.—The Tenth Annual Report of the Anti-Slavery Society. 
Ward and Co. 


7.—Histoire de l’ Esclavage dans ? Antiquité. Par H. J. Wallon, 
Représentant, et Professeur d’Histoire. Paris: Dezobry. 


BOUT the middle of the seventeenth century, Richard 
Baxter, the celebrated Nonconformist divine, said of the 
Afiican slave trade that— 


“ They who go out as pirates, and take away poor Africans, 
and make them slaves, and sell them, are the worst of robbers, and 
ought to be considered the common enemies of mankind ; and they 
who buy them, and make use of them as mere beasts of burden, are 
fitter to be called demons than Christians.”* 


We may take this passage as a text upon which, in England at 
least, there will be very little difference of opinion. Justice, 
however, to the slave-owner requires that we should somewhat 
qualify its severity, for the inference is not a correct one, that 
slaves are only purchased either as beasts of burthen, or that 
they are necessarily cruelly treated. We believe the cruelty is 
the exception rather than the rule; and that, in a majority of 
instances, the slaves of a Brazilian or American sugar plantation 
are, perhaps, as well cared for physically, as the labourers of an 
English agricultural estate. 

But the position of the slave-owner, where no provision is 
made for ultimate emancipation, is always indefensible. 'The 
criminality of holding any human being in perpetual bondage, rests 
upon much higher grounds than merely physical considerations. 
Domestic animals are kindly treated. Puppy dogs and kittens 
are caressed and petted. The charge against those who would 
perpetuate slavery, is that they would force down human beings, 
susceptible of moral and intellectual development, to the level 
of the brute creation; or finding them in that state, would keep 
them there. ‘They advocate a law at once of finality and retro- 
cession ; the antithesis of the divine law of progress; and when 





* Baxter’s ‘ Christian Directory.’ Fol. 1673. 


Art. IX.—1. Second Report from the Select Committee on the 
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they point as examples of contentment to those who have become 
indifferent to their chains, they have shown us not the most 
favourable aspect of the system, but its most pernicious effect. 
A slave, so accustomed to his lot as not to believe in his right to 
wife or child, or to property in his own sinews, has never been a 
man, or has ceased to be one. No doubt, therefore, that when 
we are told that the moral and intellectual debasement of many 
tribes of Africans, familiar with slavery before they left their 
native country, is such that they hardly seem to belong to the 
human race, there is some truth in the statement. There can 
be no elevation of character where there is no power or oppor- 
tunity of acquiring a feeling of self-respect; where there is no 
consciousness of rights; no knowledge of anything worth strug- 
gling for, and possible to hope for. 

There may perhaps be too little of this even among classes 
possessed of nominal freedom. We may all of us be slaves to 
circumstances, slaves to wealth, slaves to our passions; and in 
the degree that we are so, do we become morally degraded, and 
do the higher faculties of our nature “tust in us unused.” In 
these cases, however, emancipation depends chiefly upon an effort 
of the will. But where the will is hopelessly fettered the mind 
withers. Physiologists sometimes tell us, that a negro with the 
muscles of a strong man has often the brain of a child. What 
greater condemnation can there be of his present training? 
What wonder that the result should be infantile imbecility, and 
that emancipated blacks should not be found to have acquired 
suddenly the strength of intellect of races with whom freedom of 
thought and action have been the inheritance of ages ? 

Happily for mankind, nature has decreed the impossibility, on 
a large scale, of a state of perpetual and hereditary bondage, 
Slavery, it has been remarked, is one of the oldest and has been 
one of the most universal institutions of the world ; but it exists 
and has always existed only as a state of transition. No ingenuity 
of oppression has been able to render it permanent. The slave 
either dies, or sooner or later breaks his chains ; or his condition 
becomes ameliorated (the usual process) as his numbers increase. 
Indulgencies are granted which after a time it becomes unsafe to 
withhold. Customary indulgencies grow into laws. Laws are 
enlarged. Slavery becomes serfdom. The adscripti glebe are 
allowed to acquire property, and next, rights of citizenship. 

We would draw the attention alike of slave-owners and 
moralists to this fact, and we would especially impress it upon 
the minds of that class of philanthropists, who, instead of con- 
fining their efforts to the legitimate sphere of moral agency, would 
suppress the slave trade by force; and who have engaged the 
ships of this country in a crusade of thirty years, with no other 
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result than that of aggravating and prolonging an evil which 
would ere this, without their interference, have wrought its own 
cure. 

Slavery is a state of transition. It is the stepping-stone of 
barbarism towards civilization. We may trace it in the earliest 
records of human history. We see it depicted on the stone 
tablets of ancient Egypt. We read of it in the Iliad and 
Odyssey, and in the Jewish Scriptures. Homer describes Ulysses 
as narrowly escaping a snare laid for him by a false Phenician, 
who would have sold him for a slave in Lybia. Joseph was sold 
by his brethren for twenty pieces of silver; and resold by the 
Midianites to an officer of the household of Pharoah. Abraham 
was a slave-owner. His servants were slaves, “ bought with 
money of the stranger,”* or the offspring of slaves “ born in 
his house.” Hagar was his bondwoman. The laws of Moses 
enacted, that “he that stealeth a man and selleth him, shall 
surely be put to death ;” and provided that no Israelite could 
be sold excepting as a hir’d servant for seven years, or till the 
year of Jubilee; but the purchase of slaves of the heathen was 
formally sanctioned, and they were also recognised as property 
that might be transmitted by inheritance. 

The Greeks and Romans, and indeed every nation of antiquity, 
without exception, civilized or uncivilized, made slaves of their 
prisoners of war; and we are not sure that this was not a more 
humane custom than the modern practice of shutting them in 
gaols, or placing them in the hulks, as we treated the French 
soldiers and sailors captured during the last war with France. Taci- 
tus describes the ground as tilled by slaves among the Germans, 
and states that German gamesters would often stake their own 
personal liberty upon the throw of thedice. In England, during 
the Saxon Heptarchy, slaves and cattle formed a species of living 
money which passed current in the payment of debts, and were 





* Genesis, ch. xvii. ver. 27. 

+ Leviticus, ch. xxv. ver. 44. “ Both thy bondmen, and thy bondmaids, which 
thou shalt have, shall be of the heathen that are round about you; of them 
shall ye buy bondmen and bondmaids. 

“45. Moreover of the children of the strangers that do sojourn among you, 
of them shall ye buy, and of their families that are with you, which they begat 
in your land: and they shall be your possession. 

“46. And ye shall take them as an inheritance for your children after you, 
to inherit them for a possession ; they shall be your bondmen for ever: but 
over your brethren the children of Israel, ye shall not rule one over another with 
rigour.” 

“Some are of opinion that “ from the beginning it was not so,” and that the 
proclamation of liberty to “all the inhabitants” of the land, in the year of 
jubilee, was intended to embrace foreign as well as Hebrew slaves. The 
passages quoted, which certainly do not admit of this construction, form a 
parenthesis in the chapter, and may possibly be a corruption of the original law. 
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as legal a tender at the valut fixed by law, as a Bank of England 
note in the present day. A slave was the equivalent for four oxen. 
At the close of this period, on the Norman Conquest, two-thirds 
of the population were found to exist in different degrees of 
servitude; and of the villeins, bordars, cottars, and serfs or 
thralls, one in seven were slaves, and marketable commodities in 
the most unlimited sense of the term. Slavery continued in this 
country through a great part of the feudal period, but gradually 
wearing out with the increase of population and the progress 
of opinion, until its forms only remained ; and.these were put an 
end to by the impulse of the Reformation. We find Henry VIII. 
in 1512, manumitting two of his slaves and their families, on the 
ground, “that God had at first created all men equally free by 
nature ;” and in 1574, we read of Queen Elizabeth issuing a 
commission “for inquiring into the lands and goods of all her 
bondmen and bondwomen in the counties of Cornwall, Devon, 
Somerset and Gloucester, in order to compound with them for 
their manumission, that they might enjoy theirlands and goods 
as freemen.” , 

In the history of the world there is no record of any people 
having existed as a free nation without having first submitted 
to the baptism of slavery; and that of some of the nations of 
Europe is even yet not complete. The serfdom of the middle 
ages still exists among the Sclavonic and Sarmatian races. The 
mass of the people who took part in the late Polish, Gallician, 
and Hungarian insurrections were serfs, struggling less for consti- 
tutional forms of government than for personal liberty. Twenty 
millions of the population of Russia are serfs. A tradesman at 
St. Petersburgh and Moscow is often a person who pays a 
licence- fee to a nobleman for permission to buy and sell, or divides 
with his owner the profits of a business. 

In this there is nothing discouraging to a hopeful philosophy, 
although much to demonstrate the folly of philanthropic impa- 
tience. Slavery is the law of the strongest; and it is only by the 
law of the strongest that the mind, in its uninformed state, can 
become disciplined to that obedience to rule and precept which 
lays the foundation of all government. A child is a slave. 
However kind its parents, it has to begin life with the duty of 
submission. Before it acquires the power of self-guidance, it 
has to resign itself to the guidance of others. The history of the 
infancy of nations, we may trace in the present state of every 
barbarous tribe with which the modern spirit of geographical 
research has made us acquainted. It was that of rude clans of 
wandering families, continually plundering and fighting, killing 
and sometimes eating each other. 

The discovery that prisoners taken in battle might be made 
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useful as servants, was the first great advance towards social 
organisation. Out of this grew the discovery of the important 
results to be achieved by a division of labour and combination of 
effort; and out of this, again, grew a knowledge of the arts; the 
comforts and luxuries of wealth, and that taste for them which 
has made the comforts and luxuries, once confined to a few, 
the property, in civilized communities, of the many ;—a village 
peasant in England being probably now often better clothed and 
lodged than any one of the nine kings who fought together in 
the vale of Sodom, in the days of Abraham. 

These considerations may suggest a reasonable doubt whether 
the advocates of sudden and immediate abolition—those who 
would extinguish slavery at a blow, and who have succeeded in 
their attempts so to extinguish it in many parts of the world, do 
not take as fallacious a view of the true interests of humanity 
as those who, in the opposite extreme, will hear of no com- 
promise of what they call their rights of property, and refuse 
the slave the power of his own self-redemption. 

There is no relation between the case of a born slave or a born 
savage, and the citizen of a free state kidnapped by a piratical 
cruiser and sold into slavery. In the latter case, immediate 
abolition is the! direct and proper means of restoring him to the 
place in society which he is qualified to hold; the former is that 
of an ignorant creature to whom society has been a blank, and 
whose own resources may utterly fail to prevent his rapidly 
relapsing into a state of barbarism. We do not change the nature 
of things by a change of names. We may declare any person 
free we please, but we do not thereby suddenly infuse into his 
mind the ideas of a free man, or give him a free man’s aspirations. 
If slavery, by a miracle, were abolished tomorrow throughout 
the continent of Africa, are we sure that the slaves emancipated 
would not, the very next day, begin to make slaves of each other? 
What is certain is, that the progress of free institutions must 
always be governed by the progress of knowledge; liberty can 
only be maintained when its value is appreciated and understood. 
The experience of Hayti is conclusive on that point. Hayti 
has not only been a prey to intestine divisions of the most 
sanguinary character, but its government has had to embody in a 
code rural, the severest laws for the suppression of vagrancy ; and 
every trace of free government in that country has now vanished 
in the despotism of a mock empire. 

We shall return to this part of the subject; but let us first 
continue our sketch of the history of slavery, and glance at the 
general character of the measures that have been taken for its 
extirpation. 

It is an extraordinary error, but one under which some persons 
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labour, that the slave trade, as far as Africa is concerned, is entirely 
of modern and European growth. We know that, on the con- 
trary, Egypt was a slave mart, at ieast in the time of Joseph, a 
thousand years before Christ; that slavery has existed in every 
part of Africa overrun by the Mahommedans, from the date of 
their conquests, if not before ; that annual tributes of slaves were 
sent from Nubia to the Egyptian Arabs, in the seventh century ; 
and that the Arabs carried on a traffic in slaves with Guinea, 
several hundred years before that part of the coast was visited by 
the Portuguese. 

In 1385 the Portuguese commenced their exploratory expe- 
ditions of the coast of Africa, the success of which gave that 
powerful impulse to geographical enterprise, which resulted in 
the discovery of the new world. In 1442 the Portuguese 
Admiral returned from a voyage to the South-eastern coast of 
Africa, after an absence of two years, with some gold dust and 
ten slaves.* The next year, Nunez Tristan, captured some native 
boats, at Arguim, in latitude 20.30 N., and brought home their 
crews as slaves. An association was then immediately formed 
for extending the traffic; and in 1444, 200 slaves were captured, 
and brought home from the islands of Nar and ‘Teder. 

The discovery which followed, of the West Indies and the con- 
tinent of America, aggravated the evils of African slavery, and 
changed its principal direction, Columbus landed in Hayti, which 
he called Hispaniola, in 1492, and immediately began working the 
mines for gold, with the assistance of the native Indians; who 
being unequal to the labour imposed upon them by subsequent 
Spanish and Portuguese adventurers, and rapidly diminishing by 
barbarous treatment, Ferdinand the Catholic gave a formal per- 
iission to import slaves from Africa into Hispaniola in 1511. 

In 1551 the English began to dispute the monopoly of the 
Portuguese of the trade with Africa. Captain Thomas Windham 
made in that year a voyage to the coast of Barbary ; and in 1562 
Sir J. Hawkins engaged in the first slave venture with which 
this country appears to have been connected. He fitted out three 
ships, sailed with them to the coast of Guinea, obtained 300 
negroes, and sold them for slaves in Hispaniola. In 1655 
Cromwell took Jamaica from the Spanish. It then contained a 
population of 1,500 whites and about an equal number of negroes. 
Cromwell appears to have contemplated peopling the island solely 
with British or Irish-emigrants; but in 1673 the negro popula- 
tion of Jamaica had increased to 9,504, and the white to 7,768.7 








* The first object was the pious one of converting them into Christians. 
+ ‘Some account of the trade in Slaves from Africa,’ by James Bandinel. 
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It was in this year that the first sample of sugar manufactured in 
Jamaica, was sent home to the Secretary of State. The traffic in 
slaves of course increased as our settlements in tropical climates 
increased, and we need not pursue further this part of our inquiry. 


While slavery was extending itself abroad it was dying out at 
home. The last relics of ‘ villeinage’ disappeared, and the Refor- 
mation arose to emancipate Europe from the slavery of thought. 
Times of persecution followed, when but little sympathy could be 
spared for the oppressed of other climes; but, as the principles of 
the Reformation triumphed, their incompatibility with the institu- 
tions of foreign slavery was perceived and declared; ministers of 
religion pointed out from the pulpit the inconsistency of persons 
who, professing to be Christians, yet engaged in the slave traffic, 
and the friends of civil and religious liberty, began to unite for 
its suppression. Baxter was not the first in the field. The 
African slave trade had been previously denounced by Godwin, a 
Church of England divine, and by earlier reformers; and an 
emulative spirit reached the heads of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Edicts were promulgated in favour of the oppressed Indians of 
South America, and they were formally placed by the Pope under 
the protection of the Society of Jesuits. 

In 1761 meetings were held by the Quakers on the subject of 
the slave traffic, and resolutions passed declaratory of its cruelty 
and injustice. The next year this example was imitated by the 
Wesleyans. Five years later an eloquent sermon against the 
slave trade was preached by Bishop Warburton, which, he said, 
infringed all human and divine law, ‘since nature made man 
free, and grace incites him to assert his freedom!’ In May, 1772, 
the decision of the judges, on a trial set on foot by Mr. Granville 
Sharp, was obtained on the question of the assumed right of a 
slave-owner to capture and remove a slave who had absconded in 
England. The judges decided that he had no such right, and 
ratified the opinion quoted on the trial,of Chief Justice Holt, that 
‘as soon as a negro comes into England he becomes free.”’ 

The opponents of slavery now urged the government to 
abolish slavery and the slave trade throughout the British 
dominions. : 

In 1788 a bill was passed for regulating the traffic, so as to 
mitigate the horrors of the middle passage by providing for an 
increase of accommodation in the vessels devoted to the traffic. It 
was opposed by two parties :—the Liverpool slave merchants ; as 
an unnecessary government interference, prejudicial to the inte- 
rests of trade; and by many abolitionists ; on the ground that the 
bill gave a legal sanction to the traffic in a mitigated shape, which 
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was altogether foreign to the spirit of the English constitution. 
Their opposition, however, was ineffectual. 

The French revolution strengthened for a time the efforts of the 
abolitionists ; but its results produced a reaction by which the 
progress of the cause in this country was retarded for some years. 
The celebrated declaration of the National Assembly in 1789, that 
“all men were born free and equal,” produced ‘a ferment in St. 
Domingo. The free portion of the coloured population demanded 
instant admission to the rights of citizenship, and obtained a 
decree in their favour from the National Assembly. ‘The Colo- 
nial government refused to confirm it. The mulattoes rose in 
rebellion; and subsequently were joined by the negro slave po- 
pulation. Scenes of massacre and conflagration ensued, which 
ended in the total extirpation, by death or banishment, of the 
whites ; the greater part having. been put to the sword without 
mercy. Ultimately, the French and Spanish parts of the island 
fell alike into the power of the blacks, by whom its ancient name 
of Hayti was restored. Left to themselves their military chiefs 
quarrelled for mastery. Sanguinary civil wars followed, and 
before they ceased every vestige of the former wealth and pros- 
perity of the island had disappeared. St. Domingo, before this out- 
break, was considered the most productive and most flourishing 
of the West India colonies. It was covered with sugar planta- 
tions, and with aqueducts for the irrigation of its fertile plains ; 
all of which were destroyed. Its exports of raw and dry sugar 
in 1789 amounted to 141,000,000 of French pounds. The trade 
was, of course, totally lost for the time, and has never been 
revived to any considerable extent ;—a misfortune, however, for 
which the people of Hayti are not altogether accountable; as 
in throwing off their allegiance to France they unavoidably 
sacrificed the market of the mother country, and were, until 
1846, equally excluded from the English market by our differential 
duties. 





* Several attempts were made to regain possession of the settlement, in one 
of which the British took part, but without effect. The climate fought against 
the troops sent out from Europe, and the blacks soon discovered that they 
had only to retire into the interior, and wait till the armies sent against them 
were reduced by sickness, to ensure ultimate victory. Napoleon sent out 
against Hayti an expedition under General Le Clerc, consisting of 25,U00 
men; who in a few years were reduced, by sickness and the casualties of war, 
to 8,000, and then compelled to evacuate the island and surrender themselves 
prisoners of war to the English, who had prevented the arrival of succours 
from France. After the restoration of the Bourbons, it was judged expedient 
to confine the claims of France to an indemnity. It was seen that any colo- 
nisation of parts of the island would be impracticable without a war of ex- 
termination ; as new plantations would be certain to be destroyed on the 
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This case is instructive. It shows the power of a dense slave 
population to emancipate itself, not only without assistance from 
others, but in spite of the most formidable opposition ; it shows 
also the danger of not preparing for it by a process which should 
make the acquisition of knowledge and freedom go hand in hand; 
and it proves that events which precipitate emancipation are not 
necessarily blessings. 

The population of the French portion of St. Domingo in 1789 
was as under :— 

Whites .. - “se we ne i 30,826 
Free people of colour .. - - «s 27,548 
Slaves .. i ee “ ae ‘a 465,429 

The number of slaves in this part of the island, exclusive of 
about 30,000 in the Spanish portion was, therefore, more than 
one half the total number of slaves in all the British colonies put 
together, emancipated by the Bill of 1833. The proportion of 
coloured men to white was as 17 to 1. Wherever such a propor- 
tion, prevails we may feel confident, either that the condition of 
the slave is gradually becoming ameliorated, or that the end of the 
system is nigh. It appears pretty certain, that without intending 
it, or foreseeing such a result, the abolitionists have saved some 
of our own colonies and the slave states of America from the fate 
of Hayti, by checking the tendency towards an excessive slave 
importation which would otherwise have existed ;—but of this we 
shall have to speak again. 

The first important step towards an abolition of the slave trade 
was taken by the King of Denmark, who, in March, 1792 issued 
a decree formally prohibiting Danish subjects from purchasing, 
selling or transporting slaves, whether from Africa or any other 
place. In 1794 the United States passed a law prohibiting the 
exportation of slaves. 

After much agitation of the question in England, and innu- 
merable parliamentary discussions, a bill was passed by the 
legislature, in 1806, to prohibit the further importation of slaves 
into any of the British settlements of America or the West 
Indies, and to prevent the fitting out of foreign slave-ships from 
British ports. This was followed, in 1807, by an Act for putting 
an entire end to the British trade in slaves with Africa, by which 
the traffic was declared unlawful, and every British subject 





first favourable opportunity while, any considerable body of blacks remained 
unsubdued in the mountain districts, where an organised force could not follow 
them. The destiny of Hayti would perhaps have been brighter than it has 
proved, but for the treacherous capture, by Le Clere, of Toussaint l’Ouverture, 
the first popular leader of the blacks, and a really able man, whom Napoleon 
permitted to perish miserably in prison, 
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engaging in it was declared subject to a penalty of £100 for 
every slave sold, or removed by him from Africa for sale. The 
same year the United States government prohibited the further 
importation of slaves into any part of the Union. 

In 1833 an act was passed for the emancipation of all negro 
slaves remaining in British colonies, and for awarding a sum of 
£20,000,000 in compensation to the slave-owners. The act 
specified that the slaves were to remain as apprentices under the 
regulated control of their masters for seven years; but the term 
of apprenticeship was subsequently shortened to five years; and 
on the Ist of August, 1838, the slaves were declared free to the 
number of nearly 800,000. 

From this time to the present it has been a subject of English 
diplomacy to enter into treaties with other nations for the fur- 
therance of the measures supposed to be best adapted to suppress 
the traffic; and with such success, that every government in 
Europe, and most of the governments of America, with African 
chiefs innumerable, now stand pledged on parchment to co- 
operate with Great Britain in her efforts for the abolition of the 
trade. 

One of the latest and most important of these was the treaty 
between France and England in 1845, by which each state 





* “Slavery was abolished in Vermont, by its constitution,in 1777. In 
Pennsylvania, 1780; Massachusetts, 1780; Connecticut, 1784 ; Rhode Island, 
1784; New Hampshire, 1784; New York, 1799; and New Jersey, in 1804. 
In Mexico, slavery was abolished by decree in 1829. In various South 
American Republics, decrees have been issued having the same object in view— 
viz., Buenos Ayres, in 1816; Columbia, 1821; Chili, 1821; Bolivia, 1826 ; 
Peru, Guatemala, and Monte Video, in 1828; and Uruguay, in 1843. 
Subsequently to the important act of 1833, an act was passed (1843) by the 
Governor in Council of British India, granting liberty to many millions of 
slaves in that vast part of the British empire. Tn addition to this, proclama- 
tions have been issued by the British Government for the emancipation of the 
slaves held in bondage at its settlements in the straits of Malacca, and in the 
recently conquered country of Scinde. In 1844, slavery was abolished at the 
British Settlement of Hong Kong, China. In 1845, Sweden decreed the 
emancipation of the slave population in the Island of St. Bartholomew, her 
sole possession in the West Indies ; and during the last year, 1848, France 
and Denmark have both enacted laws for the emancipation of slaves in their 
respective colonies and settlements in various parts of the world. The number 
of slaves liberated by these two countries may be estimated at about three 
hundred thousand. Nor has the spirit of abolition been confined to America 
and Europe, the Bey of Tunis has followed the example set him by civilised 
and Christian people in this respect. He has abolished the slave-trade and 
slavery within his territories, and this he has done, to use his own language, 
‘For the glory of mankind, to distinguish them from the brute creation.’”’— 
Slavery and the Slave Trade, p. 5. 
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bound itself to maintain a naval force of at least twenty-six sail 
on the western coast of Africa; and we have now come to the 
practical part of our subject, the question for immediate dis- 
cussion, upon which it is imperative that the public and the 
legislature should decide before the conclusion of another session. 


By the tenth clause of the treaty of 1845, it was agreed that 


“In the course of the fifth year (of the duration of the treaty) 
the two high contracting parties would concert together again, and 
decide, according to circumstances, whether it is fitting either to put 
in force the whole or part of the former conventions (of 1833 and 
1838, relating to the right of search), or to modify or to abrogate the 
whole or part of the present convention.” 


The five years named by the treaty will have expired on the 
29th of May, 1850, and the French government have given 
notice of their intention to put an end to the arrangement, 
when that time shall have arrived, and withdraw their squadron. 
Their motive for doing so is the entire failure of the experi- 
ment, as far at least as their squadron is concerned. All that 
the French squadron has effected has been the prevention of the 
slave trade being carried on under the French flag. The vessels 
engaged in the traffic chiefly carry Brazilian colours; and the 
French government having no treaty with Brazil, empowering 
them to board the ships of the country, and not being empowered 
by their own legislature to assume it, as we have done, the 
squadron has remained comparatively idle and ineffective ; some- 
times not making a single capture in the year. 

A similar notice may probably be expected from the United 
States government, which is bound by treaty to maintain a 
vessel or vessels numbering eighty guns, on the coast of Africa; 
and which, for the same reasons, and the division of parties in 
the Union, is equally powerless in rendering efficient co-operation. 

The question, therefore, to determine is, whether or not we shall 
continue single-handed, and at our own cost, the present attempt 
to blockade not only the coast of Africa, but every port, river, 
and inlet of the coast of South America and the West India 
islands, suspected of sheltering slave vessels. The following re- 
port of the Select Committee of the House of Commons on this 
subject, will assist the reader in supplying a suitable answer :— 


“1, That it appears by evidence laid before this committee, that 
the state of the African slave trade with relation to America, at the 
undermentioned periods, was, as far as can be ascertained, as follows: 
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Number of Staves computed to have been Exported and Imported 
Westward from Africa, from 1788 to 1840. 
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| 1798 to 1805..} 85,000} 14 ,, | 12,000; 15,000 | 20,000 38,000 73,000 
ig 1805 to 1819,.) 85,000} 14 ,, 12,000 | 15,000 | 25,000 33,000 | 73,000 
1S 1810 to 1815..} 93,000 | 14 ,, | 13,000 | 30,000 30,000 20,000 | 80,000 
|S | 1815 to 1817..| 106,600 | 25 ,, | 26,600 | 32,000 | 31,000 17,000 | 80,000 
& | 1817 to 1819.., 106,600 25 ,, | 26,600 | 34,000 34,000 12,060 | 80,000 
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| | OY 
rd | = es Cruisers. | 
= | 1819 to 1825..| 103,000 | 25 ,, | 25,800 | 39,000 37,000 1,200 | 77,200 
$ | 1825 to 1830.,| 125,000 | 25 ,, | 31,000 | 40,000 50,000 4,000 | 94,000 
* | 1830 to 1835..| 78,500 | 25 ,, | 19,600 | 40,000 | 15,000 3,900 | 58,900 
1835 to 1840..| 135,800 25 ,, 33,900! 29,000 65,000 7,900 !101,900 | 





Number of Staves computed to have been annually 


Exported and 


Imported Westward from Africa, from 1840 to 1848. 
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Average Casualties } Slaves | 
Amount during the Voyage. | Imported | Imported | Captured Total 

Date. of Slaves | into into | by Amount 
Exported. Spanish | Brazil. | Cruisers. | of Slaves 
Average Amount. | Colonies. } Imported. 

Proportion. | 
1840 64,114 25 p cent. | 16,068 | 14,470 | 30,000 | 3,616 | 48,086 
1841 45,097 | 25 x | 11,274 | 11,857 | 16,000! 5,966 | 33,823 
1842 28,400, 25 , 7,100 3,150 | 14,200 3,950 | 21,300 
1843 | 55,062 | 25 | 13,765 | 8,000 | 30,500 | 2,797 | 41,297 
1844 54,102 25 ,, | 18,525 | 10,000 | 26,000 4,577 | 40,577 
1845 36,758 25» | 9,189 | 1,350 | 22,700 3,519 | 27,569 
1846 76,117 25 | 19,029 1,700 | 52,600 2,788 | 57,088 
1847 84,356 25s | 21,089 | 1,500 | 57,800 3,967 | 63,267 

| } | 





“9, That during the progress of the present year the slave-trade 
has been in a state of unusual vigour and activity. 
“3. That from the end of the year 1845, down to the present pe- 
riod, the strength and efficiency of the British preventive squadron 
have been raised to a point never before attained, and that the squadron 
has been supported by the squadrons of France and the United States, 
according to treaties. 
“4, That the total number of negroes liberated by British cruisers, 
in the years 1846 and 1847, scarcely exceeded four per cent. of the 
slaves carried off from Africa in those years, as estimated according 
to the table affixed to the first resolution. 
“5, That during the years 1846 and 1847, and during the progress 
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of the present year, the price of slaves in Brazil has experienced a 
progressive and very considerable decline. 

“6. That the actual direct expenditure connected with the sup- 

pression of the slave trade appears at present to be not less than 
£650,000 per annum, without taking into account, on the one hand, 
the share of establishments and charges for the non-effective service, 
which may belong to this portion of the active service, nor, on the 
other, the question of what proportion of the naval force it may be 
necessary to maintain for the protection of commerce. 
7. “That the African slave-trade of Brazil has been attended with 
very large profit, and that it is now conducted with an amount of 
organization and with a degree of confidence in the success of its 
adventures such as have never been before opposed to the efforts of the 
nations engaged in suppressing it. 

8. “ That the extent and activity of the African slave-trade, though 
in some degree affected by foreign interference, and at times restrained 
by the exertions of the governments of Cuba and Brazil, have been 
mainly governed by the demand for the products of slave-labour in the 
markets of Europe. 

“9, That the admission of slave-grown sugar to consumption in 
this country has tended, by greatly increasing the demand for that 
description of produce, so to stimulate the African slave trade, as to 
render an effectual check more difficult of attainment than at any 
former period. 

“10. That the sufferings and mortality of slaves in the barracoons 
and in the middle passage are appalling to humanity, and the inten- 
sity of the sufferings, and the amount of the mortality, are unexampled 
in the history of the slave trade.” 

10th August, 1848. 


The second report of the Commissioners (dated 21st June, 
1849) is to the same effect. It states, in addition, that having 
considered various methods suggested as suitable auxiliaries to 
the preventive system, such as the destruction at every point of 
the coast of slave depdts or barracoons; the infliction of the 
penalties of piracy on the captains and crews of slave vessels, and 
the enforced liberation of the slaves illegally imported into Brazil 
and the Spanish colonies— 


“ Assuming that Great Britain is either naturally entitled, or could 
by negotiation acquire a title to adopt all these measures, your 
Committee are still convinced that such a prosecution of them as could 
alone be effectual would not be sustained by the general opinion of 
other civilized countries ; would be attended with the imminent risk 
of very serious calamities, and would scarcely be sooner commenced 
than abandoned.” 


The Committee therefore recommend, not the immediate and 
unconditional withdrawal of the squadron, but that Great Britain 
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should take the necessary steps to release herself from such 
engagements “as place the question of maintaining a blockading 
squadron beyond the control of British authorities.” They add 
that— 


“Tt would still be the duty of the British Government to avow its 
unabated hostility to the African slave trade, to employ every means 
compatible with a just regard to the independence of other states, to 
promote the mitigation of its evils, and to accelerate its final extinc- 
tion; and by no means to shrink from suggesting further pacific 
efforts, and even further sacrifices, in the cause for which it has 
already toiled so much, if they at any time should be found necessary 
for the attainment of so happy a consummation. 

* Your Committee entertain the hope that the internal improvement 
and civilization of Africa will be one of the most effectual means of 
suppressing the slave trade ; and for this purpose that the instruction 
of the natives by missionary labours, by education, and by all other 
practical efforts, and the extension of legitimate commerce, ought to 
be encouraged wherever the influence of England can be directed, and 
especially where it has been beneficially exerted.” 


It will detract somewhat from the weight of the recommenda- 
tions of this report, that it was adopted by a narrow majority, the 
chairman giving a casting vote ;* and that the leading part taken 
by some of its members on the subject of protection, had exposed 
them to the usual party imputations of a bias for or against the 
interests of the sugar colonies. The report has also been met by 
acounter report from the Committee of the Lords, appointed 
principally at the instigation of Lords Denman and Brougham, 
and the Bishop of Oxford. The report of the Lords states :— 


“That the evidence which has been given before this Committee 
has led them to the conclusion, that although the efforts of Great 
Britain have not suppressed the slave-trade, and although it is doubt- 
ful whether the number of slaves exported during the last two years 
is not greater than in some preceding years, that, upon the whole, 
a large reduction of the trade has been effected, and its probable 
increase has been prevented. 

“That all the evidence goes to prove that the prevalent impression 
as to the general unhealthiness of the cruising squadron is without 


* For the adoption of the report. ; Against. 
Earl of Lincoln Sir R. H. Inglis 
Viscount Brackley Mr. Cardwell 
Mr. Gladstone “wt Mr. M. Milnes 
Mr. E. Denison | Admiral Bowles 
Mr. Simeon Lord John Hay 
Mr. Jackson Sir Edward Buxton 
Lord H. Vane Colonel Thompson 
The Chairman, W. Hutt, Esq., gave the casting vote in its favour. 
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foundation ; and further, that the withdrawal of the cruisers from the 


coast of Africa would cause a great immediate increase in the slave- sle 
trade, and would inflict most serious injury on the legitimate com- £ 
merce of Africa. tit 

“ That the Committee see reason to believe that certain alterations th 
in the equipment and directions of the cruising squadron, which would tit 
be attended with little or no additional expense, would add greatly to co 
its efficiency.” or 

The evidence taken before both Committees establishes the pl 
fact, that the slave trade has increased and is increasing in spite sl 
of the vigilance of our cruisers and the presence of a French and - 
American squadron; but the report of the Lords shows a fore- of 
gone conclusion founded not upon the evidence, but upon old la 
prepossessions. It curiously states that “ although it is doubtful " 
whether the number of slaves exported during the last two years P 
is not greater than in some preceding years, yet that upon the x 
whole a large reduction of the trade has been effected, and its u 
probable increase has been prevented. That is to say, the fact . 
which the Lords will not deny, but are hard to believe, that t 


the slave trade is now increasing, is to be accepted as a proof that . 
it is not increasing. The logic of this reasoning is equivalent to | 
a contradiction in terms. ’ 
We need hardly look at the evidence to inquire into the P 
validity of the assumed doubt, since the increased demand for . 
slaves is admitted, and because it is one of the first elementary } 
principles of free trade, as laid down by the late James Dea- I 
con Hume, that thirty per cent. of profit is quite sufficient 
to circumvent or corrupt the most energetic measures that , 
could be enforced by any government for the suppression of 
a contraband traffic. The average profits of the slave trade i 
cannot be taken at less than fifty per cent., and the simple truth 
is, that the slave trade, like any other enterprise of a smuggling 
character, has varied principally, if not solely, with the demand. 
The effect of the captures made by our cruisers has of course , 
been to diminish importation to the amount of those captures, 
and to some extent beyond it, for the time being ; but this kind 
of success, like that of the preventive service employed at home, 
is merely a means of raising prices,—augmenting profits in pro- 
portion to the risk incurred, and preventing markets being so 
early glutted as they otherwise would be with a free importation. 
The price of a slave in Brazil was, in 1821, only £20; and the 
importation of slaves into that country for the following year 
(1822), 56,000.* In 1831, when Don Pedro issued a decree that 








* «Some Account of the Trade in Slaves,’ By J. Badinall, page 157. 
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all slaves newly imported into Brazil should be free, and that 
slave ships should be confiscated, the price of a slave rose to 
£120. ‘The decree proving abortive, and the importation con- 
tinuing, the price rapidly fell, and in 1838 was about £40. After 
this fall there was a reaction, which brought the price for a short 
time, in 1843, to £100. The average price of a slave on the 
coast of Africa is £10; allowing for the loss of those who die 
on the voyage under the present system, perhaps £15. The 
profits, therefore, of some cargoes in 1843, were £85 on every 
slave landed alive,—less the expenses of the voyage. Such enor- 
mous gains naturally stimulated at once the cupidity and ingenuity 
of the whole Brazilian population. To realize them upon the 
largest scale, joint stock companies were formed, with large 
capitals, and formed with scarcely less facility than railway com- 
panies in England, a year or two later. Rich and poor alike 
rushed with eagerness to the offices where shares in these ven- 
tures were to be obtained. Vessels were built upon the most 
approved models—some of them surpassing in fleetness any 
that had ever been turned out of an English dock-yard; and the 
most systematic plans were adopted for baffling the vigilance of 
British cruisers. The result was a rapid increase in the number 
of slaves imported into Brazil, and a corresponding decline of 
price. In December 1848, the price had fallen to £50. The 
number of slaves landed in Brazil, which was only 14,200 in 
1842, rose to 57,800 in 1847; and the number imported into 
Brazil in 1848, is estimated at 72,000.* 

The fall in price would doubtless have been even greater, and 
sufficient, perhaps, to cause a discontinuance of the traffic, but 
for the stimulus to the trade of Brazil given by the act of 1846, 
for reducing and gradually abolishing the differential sugar duties, 
by which slave-grown sugar was admitted to the English market. 
Commander H. J. Matson states, that he was at the Havannah 
when the news of the admission of slave-grown sugar arrived, 
and that the price of slaves there immediately rose fifteen per 
cent.t 

The doubt thrown out by the Lords relative to the increase of 
the traffic rests solely upon the remark made by Lord Pal- 
merston and some other witnesses, that the statements of Bra- 
zilians and the captains of slave vessels are not always to be 
credited, as they have an obvious interest in spreading a belief 
that the squadron is less efficient than it really is; but the 
diminution of price in Brazil, concurrent with the increased 





** Reports of the Select Committee for 1848 and 1849.’ See especially the 
evidence of Dr. Jose E. Cliffe. 
t 1496,—Report of 1848. 
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importation, is an irresistible confirmation of their general tes- 
timony; and after the following evidence given by our own 
minister at Brazil, Lord Howden, no scruple of hesitation ought 
to have been expressed on the subject. 


“The price of slaves has fallen since the year 1844, or 1845 ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Did you hear anything of steamers being built or bought for the 
purpose of carrying on the trade?” 

“ Steamers were built at Ponta de Area, almost opposite to my 
house at Rio, for the purpose of the slave trade.” 

“ Have you heard what has been their success ?” 

“T know that the steamers have landed cargoes of 1,500 slaves; 
and to my knowledge, in the year 1847, there was one vessel that 
made five trips to Africa and back.” 

“ A steamer or a sailer ?” 

“ A sailer, and landed all her cargo; therefore, a steamer might 
make at least eight trips—and she carries more cargo.” 

“Can you say what profits she must have made ?” 

“ The sailing vessel, of which I am speaking, brought, according to 
the lowest calculation, 3,000 slaves; they give an average of £40 a 
piece, and the expenses would be about a fifth of the net sale.” 

“Tt is a mere fact, that when I left Brazil in 1847, in the beginning 
of that year thousands of blacks had been landed on the coast, larger 
than had ever been the case during my residence in Brazil, for the 
price of blacks had fallen down from 800 milreas to 600.” 

“That you attributed to the greater demand in the labour market 
from the prospect of an increased demand for sugar?” 

“I suppose the slavers had been fortunate in eluding the cruisers, or 
perhaps there had been a laxity on the part of the cruisers.” 

“ A few cargoes would make the difference ?” 

‘Yes. There were supposed to be at Rio then, or in the neighbour- 
hood of Rio, 11,000 or 12,000 blacks for sale.”—Jbid. p. 213. 


_ The evidence of Mr. Consul Porter is to the same effect. It 
is contained in a despatch dated Bahia, 30th Septmber, 1848, 
given in the Lord’s report; and the following is an extract :— 


“TI beg to call your attention to the Brazilian yacht Andorinha 
of eighty tons burthen, which vessel has made eight successful voyages 
to and from the coast of Africa, having actually landed 3,392 slaves 
at this port, receiving the usual freight of 120 milreas per head, 407,040, 
amounting to £40,704 sterling, calculated at the current rate of 
exchange of 24d. per milrea. Her first cost, including everything 
for the voyage, may have been about £2,000. The parties interested 
in the vessel admit, that after deducting all expenses, she has left a 
clear profit of more than 800 per cent. The Andorinha landed her 
first cargo of slaves in December, 184 .”— Appendix, p. 98. 
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Upon the chances of capture from our cruisers on the coast of 
Brazil, Lord Howden gives the following explanation. Alluding 
to the dangerous line of reef along the coast, he says,— 


“ Some of the steamers from Rio go within the reef, whereas our 
steamers do not ; the boats, and even the vessel «f the country do it ; 
but until we have greater experience of it, I do not think that our 
own cruisers would think themselves justified in following where 
slavers could go in safety ; the whole system of shore signals is now 
brought to a degree of perfection that is quite extraordinary, when 
you recollect the extent of the country. The boats go out to recon- 
noitre, and some being catamarans, as in the waters of Bahia and 
Pernambuco, they are hardly visible. When they see the cruizers, 
they sound immense horns, which are heard upon the shore, and up 
goes a fire upon the hill as a beacon, which is repeated along the 
coast ; it is impossible for anything to be more perfectly managed ; 
all the appliances of this trade are brought to a degree of perfection 
that is astonishing, and which nothing but the immense profit can 
explain. The slaves, too, are now landed in large flat-bottomed boats, 
which are filled with amazing celerity. . The slaver does not even 
anchor ; and after getting rid of her cargo, and, perhaps, part of her 
equipment, returns to Rio, or Bahia, or Santos, or Santa Caterina in 
ballast.” —Jbid. pp. 34, 35. 


Upon the failure of our cruisers on the opposite African coast, 
the evidence is equally conclusive; but at some points numerous 
captures have been made, and the officers concerned in them 
give the usual professional opinion, that nothing is impossible to 
such a military and naval power as Great Britain; and that if 
here and there slave vessels have escaped, we have nothing to do 
but to augment the squadron to the proper point of efficiency, 
and then escape will be impossible. The reader may consult, in 
favour of this position, the evidence of the Honourable Captain 
Denman, and the pamphlets of his father, Lord Denman.* Also 
the evidence of Captains Sprigg, Adams, Trotter, Fishbourne, 
Butterfield ; and that of Commanders Riley, Birch, and Matson. 
Most of these officers, however, qualify their opinion with recom- 
mendations of subordinate measures as equally indispensable. 
One would inflict the penalties of piracy on the crews of all slave 
vessels indiscriminately. Another, destroy the barracoons; a 


* Published by Hatchard; of whom may also be obtained the following 
mphlets in favour of the same line of argument. ‘The Cruizers,’ by James 
ichardson, author of ‘Travels in Sahara.’ ‘The Case of our West African 
Cruisers,’ by the Rev. George Smith, (rather a plea for not rendering the set- 
tlements of the Church Missionary Society entirely defenceless—an object 
in which we entirely concur). ‘Speech of Viscount Palmerston in the House 
of Commons, July 16, 1844, on the Slave Trade.’ 
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third, renew the differential duties ; and their evidence upon the 
results to be anticipated from an augmentation of our naval 
force, or the substitution of a greater number of war-steamers 
for sailing vessels, prove nothing more than that the slave traffic 
may be put down, at any point of the coast where we may 
choose to maintain an effective blockade; but that an effective 
blockade can be maintained of the whole coast of Africa—and that 
the traffic driven from one point will not appear at another, and 
revive at every old place of embarkation as soon as the block- 
ading vessels leave it—few, we think, will question for a moment 
after reading the decisive testimony of Sir Charles Hotham, the 
officer who held the command of the African squadron ; for the 
two years and a half, ending March 1849. 

Sir Charles Hotham was examined at length before both 
committees of last session, but the substance of his evidence 
had been previously communicated to the Lords of the Admiralty 
in two despatches, from which the following are extracts :— 


“ In the evidence before the Sugar and Coffee Committee, Captain 
Denman says, ‘ That as long as the principle is not adopted of block- 
ing up the points of embarkation we are doing nothing effective to 
the suppression of the slave trade; and also that proper principles 
have not been acted upon by the squadron on the coast.’ 

** Had these opinions been preferred by any other person I should 
not have thought it advisable to offer an explanation; but when a 
grave assertion is put forth by an officer generally considered to 
possess much information on matters connected with the slave trade, 
I feel it incumbent on me to solicit their lordships” indulgence whilst 
I endeavour to lay the subject before them, detail the configuration 
of the coast, and the different modes employed in the exportation of 
slaves. 

“ If circumstances compelled the dealers to ship from particular 
ports and harbours, nothing would be more easy than to anchor the 
cruisers off the depots, and extirpate the trade. But the very reverse 
of this takes place. Along a large part of the coast rivers and lagoons 
run parallel with the sea; these waters may be considered the rail- 
ways of Africa; by them slaves are transported from point to point, 
and shipped, not at any fixed place, but according to the position of 
the cruiser. 

“ Where this facility does not exist the slaves are treated like post- 
horses, and run from spot to spot; the chiefs of the several tribes 
through whose territories they pass receive a gratuity, conditional on 
their rendering every assistance, and providing for their wants. 

“In order to show the natural advantage which the west coast of 
Africa offers to this description of traffic, I have caused a chart to be 
constructed, and the course of the internal waters inserted in it. 

“In the margin I have set forth the line of country where the 
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slave trade is actively conducted, and if the whole distance is divided 
by 24, it will give 91 miles for each cruiser to watch. 

“ Now will any man in his senses believe that a ship assisted by 
her boats can guard 91 miles? 

“In the month of February, during a full moon, and the finest 
season of the year, Captain Eden proved that the time which elapsed 
between the departure of a cruiser until she was out of sight was 
only ten minutes, and the experiment was made under the most 
favourable circumstances, and not during the harmattans and fogs 
which prevail during five months of the year. 

“Tt is a fallacy to suppose that the French render us any assist- 
ance; they are generally in harbour, or, if at sea, confine their 
visits to their own ships. Since October, 1846, they have not 
detained a vessel on suspicion of being engaged in the slave trade. 

“Tf the merits of the plan pursued since I assumed the command 
are to stand upon their results, and a comparison drawn with the 
past, the balance will be largely in my favour. Commodore Jones’s 
squadron, during 22 months, commencing Ist April, 1844, and ending 
3ist January, 1846, captured and condemned 100 slave vessels, with 
6,515 slaves on board. . 

“Sir Charles Hotham’s squadron, during 22 months, commencing 
14th October, 1846, and ending 13th August, 1848, has captured 
and condemned 143 slave vessels, with 11,700 slaves on board. 


“Independent of the facilities offered by the topography of the 
coast, great assistance is obtained through the medium of neutrals. 
The Americans and Sardinians are the principal movers; their 
vessels bring the cargoes required for the purchase of slaves, with an 
additional master and Brazilian crew; their water is stowed, and 
slave deck laid under the legitimate cargo, and every preparation made 
for the shipment of slaves; the papers are correct, and they anchor off 
the ports, and there remain until the cruiser is either led off by chase, 
or compelled to quit her station for water, seize their opportunity, 
shift the flag, and sail under a Brazilian master; the same vessel 
frequently repeats this trick, the sail being only nominal, unless cap- 
ture should ensue. So long as this is allowed, I am of opinion that 
the entire suppression ‘of the slave trade by our present means is 
impracticable. 

“Neither do I think that a blockade of this extensive coast is fea= 
sible; the question is independent of local knowledge; it is one on 
which old and experienced seamen are most competent to decide ; it is 
summed up in few words—whether it is possible, with a squadron of 
twenty-four vessels, or even say forty-eight vessels, to blockade or 
guard a line of coast 2,195 miles in extent. I am confident that, 
viewing the subject with the eye of a seaman, and laying aside other 
feelings, the captains in her Majesty’s navy would by a large majority, 
decide that it is impracticable. 

“If a strange sail is descried from the mast-head after two o’clock 
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p-m., and endeavours to escape, there are very few, if any, vessels in 
her Majesty’s service who can chase her sufliciently to continue the 
chase after dark ; therefore the captures by sailing ships are to be made 
between daylight aud two p.m., being eight hours out of the twenty- 
four. During the night, even with a full moon, the distance commanded 
in this climate is very small ; and the known position of the boats having 
been conveyed to the slave vessel, she runs in and ships at such an 
hour as may enable her to obtain an offing before daylight. In the 
harmattans and fogs a cruiser may accidentally stumble on a slaver ; 
but during that season the wind is generally light, and a chase would 
be protracted. 

* Supposing that we employ steam vessels, they will of course do 
the same; and anything like a blockade will be more difficult than it 
is now; steam against steam, taking into consideration the length of 
the nights and the absence of the steam cruiser for coals, will afford 
additional advantage to the slave trade. 

“ For the sake of argument, we will admit that success is obtained ; 
that they are compelled to leave their present haunts, still I cannot 
satisfy myself that the slave trade would be put down; what is to 
prevent it being transferred to the coast north of the French settle- 
ments? Formerly Goree was one of the largest marts; or from little 
Fish Bay to the Cape of Good Hope; there is no difficulty about 
water; by digging in the sand a supply can be obtained, or it can be 
conveyed by negroes employed in the domestic trade. 

“T say nothing about the east coast, because I have never visited it ; 
but I am persuaded that there is no idea more fallacious than the 
supposition that the abode of slave trade is limited.”* 


This evidence disposes of the proposition of inflicting the 
penalties of piracy on the captains and crews of slave vessels not 
subjects of Great Britain. We might do so certainly if we pleased 
with impunity, as the stronger nation, in the case of Portuguese 
or Brazilians; but to assume the right of punishing subjects of 
the United States would involve a risk which no one in his 
senses would think of incurring. The right of search has already 
led to one American war, and the United States Government 
has steadily refused to concede it up to the present time. An 
American slave vessel may be visited and her papers examined 
to verify her flag, but she cannot be searched. It may be known 
that she has slaves in her hold, but they cannot be touched, 
excepting by a cruiser of her own nation. This fact materially 
narrows the question at issue. If we were to double the number 
of our cruisers and hang every Portuguese or Brazilian sailor 
found on board a slave vessel, we should do nothing more than 
drive a profitable carrying trade into the hands of the merchants 








* Dated August 17th, 1848, and September 30th, 1848, and printed with 
the Appendix of the Report of 1849, 
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in § of New Orleans, more exclusively than at present, by whom 
le nothing better is desired. The prospects, therefore, of an 
effectual suppression of the slave trade under the existing 
system are perfectly hopeless. In the name of philanthropy we 
are merely taking a part in a very cruel game of hide and seek ; 
. and it is high time that we should consider the cost of our wilful- 
ness in human suffering. 

The evidence establishes, beyond the power of refutation, the 





when the losses by death from so doing are as high as twenty- 
five per cent. No proper provision, therefore, can be made either 
{ for the accommodation of the slaves on board, in respect to space, 
or even for the stowage of the water they will require to drink. 
With regard to water, if the proper number of barrels be taken on 
the voyage out, and the vessel be searched, the number of barrels 
would betray her destination, and the vessel would be seized. It 
is, therefore, necessary to obtain the water at the place where the 
slaves are embarked ; but this has often to be done so hastily that 
the supply is insufficient, and multitudes often perish miserably 
of thirst. Another evil produced by the system is that of length- 
ened voyages. ‘To avoid a cruiser a vessel is sometimes obliged 
to run so far into another latitude that she may be two months 
instead of three weeks in making the voyage home, during which 
the whole of her provisions may fail. Again, if the vessel be 
taken, the inevitable result is a greater mortality than if the 
slaves had remained in the hands of the owners. The cruiser 
has no men on board accustomed to the management of slaves 
on a voyage, and numbers die from unskilful treatment in the 
administration of food and medicine, or from injudicious laxity 
in the regulations of a crowded hold. In the case related by 
the Rev. Pascoe Grenfell Hill,* of the Progresso, out of 405 
slaves found on board, 163 perished in the hands of their 
captors before the remainder could be landed at the Cape of 
Good Hope. The sufferings of the slaves are further aggravated 
by the precautions necessary to be taken previous to embarkation. 


dl fact, that the measures of our preventive squadron have greatly 
aggravated the horrors of the traffic as compared with former 
0 years ; and we will briefly recapitulate the reasons why this must 
t have happened. 
f In the first place, from the danger to be incurred, the crew of a 
l slave vessel necessarily consists of the most desperate ruffians 
that can be hired for the service. In the next, to diminish the risk 
; of capture, it is an object in every venture made, to bring home 
in one voyage the cargoes of two voyages of former years; even 








* © Fifty Days on board a Slave Vessel.’ 
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The slaves have to be detained in a barracoon near the coast, 
often for many weeks, waiting first the arrival of the expected 
slaver, and next the disappearance of a cruiser that may be sig- 
nalled in the offing. When intelligence is brought by an agent 
on the look-out, or by a pigeon dispatch, that the coast is clear 
of cruisers, and the slaver in readiness to receive her cargo, the 
negroes have to be marched instantly to the place indicated, and 
embarked in the greatest hurry and confusion ; or if the cruisers 
at that point should be found too numerous to admit of a fair 
chance of escaping their vigilance, the slaves are driven to a 
barracoon situate at another part of the coast, perhaps several 
hundred miles distant; and when provisions fall short, or the 
expense of keeping them becomes too great from the length of 
their detention, are starved or killed at the pleasure of the chief 
disappointed of his market. 

Barracoons are merely enclosed yards, with a number of 
sheds or frame-work buildings, adapted for stores and shelter. 
Instructions were given to destroy them in 1848, and acted 
upon in the case of a large establishment of the kind in the 
Gallinas. But it has been shown by various witnesses, that 
a barracoon may at any time be re-constructed in a few 
weeks; that a sufficient look-out is always kept to prevent 
any slaves being captured in them; that nothing is gained by 
removing the barracoons to a place eight or ten miles in the 
interior, and inaccessible to a boat’s crew; and that when the 
stores alone are seized and carried away, it is death to the slaves. 

But the most serious aggravation of the horrors of slavery 
occasioned by our system of arnied intervention, is undoubtedly 
that which arises from the increased disproportion of the sexes 
to which it has led in allslavecolonies. Under all circumstances 
it may be true that able bodied males would be preferred by 
their captors, as commanding the readiest sale; but female slaves 
are also required for domestic purposes, and the evidence of Dr. 
Jose E. Cliffe, shows that negro ens are a favourite article of 
importation in the Brazils, on the ground that they are more 
easily trained to service than full grown men, who often prove 
sullen andintractable. Now it has been demonstrated, that with 
the present wretched accommodation forced upon the owners of 
slave vessels, the importation of women and children, in any 
considerable numbers, is nearly impossible. If with a cargo of 
males, each allowed only as small a space as a man occupies in 
his coffin, the casualties are 25 per cent., it is easy to perceive 
that in the case of a cargo largely composed of women and 
children, very few would survive the voyage. The consequence 
is, that every year of the continuance of the existing system, we 
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are adding to the difficulties of emancipation. The demoralization 
which first exhibited itself of a large portion of the negro popula- 
tion of our now free colonies, is very justly attributed to the great 
disproportion of the sexes, and it would have been well if we had 
thought of this, and taken some measures to remedy the evil, before 
we took upon ourselves the responsibilities of negro destiny.* 





* The most complete account obtained by the Committee of 1848 of the 
horrors of the middle passage, and the explanation of them, was the fol- 
lowing, from the evidence of Dr. Jose E. Cliffe. He is asked to what 
cause he attributes the deficiency of water and other provisions in slave 
vessels, and answers :— 


“ A part of it arises from depending upon getting water in casks on the coast of 
Africa, because, if found with them, it would condemn the vessel in going out; some- 
times it arises, perhaps, from the inability of getting casks; at other times, from 
being hurried, in consequence of knowing, or perhaps seeing a cruiser in sight, 
they are obliged to cut and run at once; and perhaps it might arise in some indi- 
vidual cases from imprudence of the captain, and from making a longer voyage, and 
depending upon rains, which he did not fall in with.” 

“ Then the sufferings on board the slavers, engendered by such circumstances, are 
directly attributable to our attempts at suppressing the slave trade?” 

“ Entirely so.” 

“Do the slaves, in consequence of insufficient accommodation and other causes, 
perish in large numbers on board the vessels?” 

* Occasionally they do; in many cases they do.” 

“ Generally speaking, is there a large mortality?” 

“There is.” 

“Is the suffering of such slaves as escape death very great?” 

“Exceedingly so; almost beyond the powers of description. I have seen them 
when brought ashore, when life has been reduced to the lowest possible ebb; when 
they have been simply alive ; nothing more than that could be stated of them ; there 
was a complete wasting of the whole of the animal system, and a mere mass of bones, 
but still alive.” 

“To what causes is that attributable?” 

“To a long passage, to a want of asuflicicncy of food, and to the confinemené and 
foul air.” 

“What they sufier from, is the fetid state of the atmosphere?” 

“The fetid state of the atmosphere, and not having a sufficiency of food and 
water. Accustomed as they are from the earliest period of life to drink water, and 
that in very large quantities, their sufferings from want of water are more dreadful 
than they would be with the Anglo-Saxon race, who are accustomed to drink very 
little water, and require very little water; but in the tropics they require a large 
quantity of water, and are accustomed to drink plenty of water, and of course the 
sufferings of people like those are infinitely, if it is possible so to say, more severe 
in consequence of it.” , ; 

“ What quantity of water do you consider that an African would require for his 
sustenance per day?” . 

“A boy often or twelve years of age would drink more than a gallon.” 

“ What quantity do they usually get?” 

“Tt is horrid almost to say; the quantity is very small. I have known, from 
hearsay, within the last two years, that a teacup-full, given once in three days, will 
support life for twenty or thirty days.” 

“Ts the agony occasioned by desire for water very great?” 

“Indescribable. There are no words that I can make use of that will describe 
the sufferings in the tropics from the want of water; it is ten times more horrible 
than the want of food, A man may suffer from the want of food four or five days 
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Commander ‘T. Montresor remarks :— 
“In case of the es being conmieatiied I think another thing 





and think atin of it, but the sufferings from want of water for two days in the 
tropics is almost ‘beyond endurance.” 

“The slaver, I suppose, is in a very dirty condition?” 

“Tt must be, because the slaves are jammed in, as I observed before. They are 
packed in upon their sides, laid in heads amongst legs and arms, so that it is very 
difficult frequently, until they become very much emaciated so as to leave room, for 
them to get up alone without the whole section moving together.” 

“ Are they permitted to get up?” 

“Small boys would be. Simall boys are never confined ; but the way in which 
they are put in now is, that they are generally jammed in, in such masses, that, 
even allowing that there was elevation sufficient for them to rise up, they could not 
rise without the whole section rising. ‘They make two or three slave decks in a 
vessel, which has perhaps six feet between her deck and the beams above. There 
would be three tiers of slaves stowed away.” 

“Tn six feet?” 

“Yes; sixteen to eighteen inches would stow them in; then the timber, or what« 
ever you term it, of which it is built, would occupy the rest of the space; so that 
you would have three tiers of them in a common deck ; therefore there is not room 
for a very small boy to sit. ‘They are put like books upon a shelf; consequently 
there is plenty of room for them to lie flat, but not enough for them to elevate.” 

“Do they lic upon their backs?” 

“No; all upon their sides.” 

“Can they turn from side to side?” 

“ By the whole section turning, not otherwise, until they have become a good deal 
emaciated, and some have died out; that, of course, makes more room for the 
remainder.” 

“ By what means is the food supplied to them in that way ?” 

“ By a man going down amongst them, passing down a calabash with a quantity 
of rice or beans, or whatever the description of food may be, and passing it round 
a little portion to each one.” 

“ Ts a surgeon never carried now ?” 

“No ; arespectable man would not go, and a bad one would not be worth 
taking.” 

“ The slaves being packed in those large numbers, and exposed to a long voyage 
after a considerable « detention, are very liable to suffer from diseases ?” 

“ Yes ; those are the eases in which the mortality is much the greatest, where 
they have been detained for some length of time in the barracoons, not having had 
an opportunity to be shipped ; those are the cases in which the mortality is the 
greater, because their systems have been worn down previously to being put on board 
the vessel.” 

“ Did you ever know an instance of a vessel losing one-half of her cargo?’’ 

“ Yes; a good deal more than that. There was an instance in which, out of 
160, which was but half a cargo, only ten escaped, and those ten were sold for 300 
milreas, about £37. I know that personally to be a fact.” 

“ The slaves being packed on board ship in the way which you have described, 
which precludes the possibility of removing them upon deck, of course all the 
excrement of those wretched creatures during the whole of the voyage remains in 
the vessel ?”’ 

“Tn acertain measure. <As far as I am aware, it is found almost impossible to 
keep them clean. Many vessels after they come in are abandoned, from the impus- 
sibility of getting any person to clean the vessel. I can mention the case of an 
Austrian-built vessel, a very fine vessel, in which there had been some French sea- 
men on board ; she was cast adrift. ‘The Brazilian government had her brought in 
and cleaned out by galley slaves.” 

>: — they suffer from bruises, from being jammed together between the 
casks ? 
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would be very probable, viz., that a greater number of women would 
be in the vessels. 





1S ee eae ey ee See ee 
be “ When they are first put on board, they do bruise ; but afterwards they become 
so emaciated, and are so very light, that the bruising is very trifling then. Ina 
medical point of view, if it were not for that emaciation, they would not exist, 
re because the system being in a torpid state, a very little portion of food will sustain 
ry life for a certain time, and a very small portion of air also in breathing ; the system 
“4 is in a state of partial torpor.” : 
“Ts the committee to understand that slaves ever pass from Africa to Brazil 
without being taken on deck at all ?” 
h “Yes, I should think that in the present state it is frequently done. Ido not 
tt, mean to say the whole of them, but a great number are never brought on deck.” ; 
* _ “When the food is supplied to them, is it possible for the person who supplies 
> it to get among them, between the rows of them, or is it handed from one row to 
a another ?” ; ; 
“If I were to speak the truth it would be this; the vessels are so excessively 
offensive that it is perhaps the greatest punishment to which you can put any person 
th on board. There is some half-witted person whom they generally have almost on 
" purpose for it, to pass the food round to them, and he is in such a hurry in doing it 
- that those who are nearest to one of the hatchways are more likely to get a double 
ey portion of food rather than that he should go round the sides of the vessel, which is 


so ill-ventilated that it produces a sickening effect upon him.” 

“Then he does not get upon the level where th¢y are, and pass between the rows 
of them, helping each one singly ?” 

“ He should do it, but from the excessively filthy state, it is not always done.” 

r “ He has to get upon a mass of filth, and almost upon a mass of living bodies at 
the same time, because they roll out and take up everything that they can. Fre- 
quently those that are more remote do not get anything at all, unless they can crawl 
up over the others, and get nearer to the hatchways.” 

“ In case of one of those people dying, how is the body removed?” 

“Tt lies there till, perhaps, an alarm is given, or something like that, and in the 
morning it is generally thrown overboard. There have been instances in which 
they have remained until they have increased the amount of putridity ; and, in 
fact, when they l:ave been thrown overboard, you could hardly keep them together, 
because the putrefaciion would be so rapid, in a temperature of that kind, that ina 
few hours decomposition would take place; they would hardly hold together to be 
thrown overboard.” 

: “ When the cargoes come in are the slaves, or a great many of them, unable to 
walk ?” 
‘ “ Most of them are.” 

“ Are those men shackled ?” 

“ No ; the little ones which they bring now are not shackled. The most favourite 
cargoes at the present time are boys of eight to twelve years of age. 

“Those boys, supposing them even in health, would not be capable of any great 
, exertion on their being landed in Brazil ?” 

“ Not for six months.” 

“ After the first six months would they be capable of enduring the work required 
of them ?” 

“They would do the work which we have for boys of that age, but we find that 
by purchasing them young, and bringing them up, they become much better slaves 
than when they are purchased at a more matnre age.” 

“With respect to the condition of the slaves when they are landed, are they ina 
State of great suffering ?” 

“ They certainly are. I do not not think that I have power of language enough 
to describe it. ‘The knee bones appear almost like the head of a person ; from the arm 
you may slip your finger and thumb up ; the muscular part ofthe arm is gone ; it is 
a mere bone covered with a kit of skin ; the abdomen is highly protuberant ; it is 
very much distended ; very large. Iam speaking of them just as they are landed. 
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*‘ The reason for a small number of women being sent now, is in’ 


a great measure owing to their being more liable to die from weak- 
ness. In the vessel which we took with the Cygnet, the first man 
was placed against the side of the vessel with his legs pinioned, and 
another man was put between his legs, and another between his 
legs, and so on; and then, on the other side of the deck, other men 
were placed, pinioned in the same way.” 

“How many vessels did you take while you were on the coast of 
Africa ?” 

“ Only two with slaves, and one empty.” 

“ That was not so much as the average ?” 

“No, we were very unfortunate.” 

“ What was the condition of the slaves in the vessels you took ?” 

“ Very greatly emaciated, and a good deal covered with ulcers.” 

“ Were there a great many deaths ?” 

‘“‘T think in the first vessel we took there were nine deaths ; at the 
time we took her we towed her into Sierra Leone.” 

“ Were there many children ?” 

“There were as many as fifteen or twenty children.” 

“Do you consider that a much greater number are placed on board 
the slave-ship than is ever landed on the coast of Brazil ?” 

“ Yes, in all cases a much larger number. I know that in several 
eases slave vessels either have not had the quantity of provisions or 
water that would have been necessary for taking the whole cargo, 
reckoning for the deaths of at least a third.” 


Sir Charles Hotham, interrogated upon the number of negroes 
carried by slave vessels in proportion to their tonnage, replies :— 


* We took a vessel of sixty tons, and she had 300 slaves on 
board.” 


* On deck ?” 

“There was a deck cargo, and others stood below. There were two 
cases which will elucidate the subject better, if 1 may be allowed to 
read them, and give them in as evidence. On the 11th of December, 
1847, the Ferret captured a brig of 167 tons, with 852 slaves and 








A man takes them up in his arms and carries them out of the vessel ; you have some 
slave or some person that must do it, if they are not capable of walking ; they are 
pulled out, and those that are very dirty are frequently washed.” 

“ Are they for the most part lifted upon deck ?” 

“ A great many of them are ; a good many make attempts ; they could not stand, 
even if they were not so much emaciated. The eye has an idiotic appearance ; a 
leaden appearance ; in fact, a sunken appearance. It is almost like the boiled eye 
of a fish. Many become bruised ; and many cases of gangrene probably take place, 
or a very large ulcer takes place from lying so long in such putrid materials they 
have to lie in. Many no doubt die from it.” 


“The slaves usually require some period of time before they can be sufficiently 
recovered to be brought into the markct ?” 


“Frequently three months ; they require to be fed and taken care of before any 
person would take the trouble of buying them.” 
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thirty seamen on board; 127 slaves died before adjudication ; the 
average number of persons per 100 tons of the vessel’s burden was 
528. On the 8th of December, 1847, the Grappler captured a brig 
ealled the Arguia, with 740 slaves on board and twenty-eight men ; 
the tonnage by the second section of the Act was ninety-five tons, 
and she is supposed to have been about 150 tons; by the former 
measurement she was carrying 800 persons per 100 tons of her 
burden, and twenty-seven slaves died before trial. The Brazilencia 
was captured on the 12th of October, 1848; she had 703 slaves 
on board, and twenty-seven seamen, and 300 slaves were removed 
to the Dolphin. Both vessels sailed to Sierra Leone ; thirty-seven 
slaves died ; she averaged by the second section, 829 men per 100 
tons, and by the sixth section, 442.” 


These statements are beginning to make a strong impression 
upon the public mind, and we feel no surprise that some who 
were familiar with the facts before they began to find their way 
into official documents, as the Committee of the Anti-Slavery 
Society, including their late president, Thomas Clarkson, and Sir 
Thomas Fowell Buxton, should have- long ago declared their 
conviction, that we had entered on a false path, and that, ex- 
cepting as far as might be required for the protection of our own 
settlements, the naval force stationed on the coast of Africa 
should be withdrawn. Addressing Lord Aberdeen, in 1845, in 
the name of the society, Mr. Clarkson said— 


“Once more, we solemnly repeat, that by the total abolition of 
slavery only can the slave trade be annihilated. Destroy the demand 
of the slaveholders, and there will be no longer traffic carried on to 
supply wants that shall no longer exist ; but while a demand, whether 
for merchandize or for men does exist, all experience shows that hopes 
of gain will tempt unprincipled men, despite of all laws, human and 
divine, to run every risk in order to supply it.”* 


We might have concluded that these statements would have met 
with the concurrence of every sound political economist and free- 
trader in England; but we find one of our oldest coadjutors, Colonel 
Perronet Thompson, a veteran in the cause of civil and religious 
liberty, with whom we can only differ with regret, defending 
the principle of a preventive squadron, in a series of resolutions 
which he brought before the Committee of the House of Commons; 
but ineffectually, and voting with the minority of the Committee 





* Mr. Clarkson quoted, in the same letter, the opinion of Lord John Russell, 
when Colonial Minister, as expressed in a communication addressed to the 
Lords of the Treasury, that “to repress the foreign slave trade by a marine 
guard would searcely be possible, if the whole British navy could be employed 
for the purpose.” 
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against the adoption of their present report. The reasons urged ne 
by Colonel Thompson in favour of the squadron, are of course be 
entitled to attention, and we will briefly consider them. First, wl 
he says, that in war it is no argument against the use of a naval ou 
force that it does not entirely destroy the enemy. It is part of 5] 
the object to cripple the enemy’s resources, and reduce his power pe 
of doing mischief to the lowest possible minimum. We think 

the answer to this is, that if we go to war for the benefit of an bt 
ally, and the result of a prolonged contest is to cripple the Ci 
resources of our ally quite as much as those of the enemy, the ill 
ally would probably discover that he could make better terms 

for himself without our assistance; and this is exactly the case dc 
in point. Our ally is Africa, and we are carrying on a war by ol 
which Africa is not benefited. The Colonel then shows that sl 
a fleet of war-steamers, which might be maintained at a compa- T 
ratively small expense, would cripple the resources of the slave- - 
vessels more than the present squadron ; which may be admitted. a 
But as he does not expect wholly to put down the traffic even . 


with twenty-five steam-vessels, “each carrying one long gun and 
fifty men” the answer is, that the trade would revive in its full 
vigour whenever they were out of repair or out of coals, or 
withdrawn from the station from other causes.* A third argu- 
ment of .Colonel Thompson is, that when the Mediterranean 
was infested with the pirates who made slaves of Christians and J 
sold them in Barbary, although the presence of our men-of-war 8 
doubtless caused the captives to be sometimes uncomfortably ] 
treated, nobody thought of petitioning on that account that the 
men-of-war should be sent home, and the pirates be allowed carte 
blanche. Certainly not; but what they did think of was, not of con- , 
tinuing for ever and ever a useless police guard of the Mediterra- | 
nean, but of going in search of the pirates where they knew they | 
were to be found, and destroying them in their nest. And so 
one day Lord Exmouth was sent to Algiers ; and subsequently 
a French fleet on the same errand; and then the business was 
settled. 

To follow a parallel course with advantage to the negro, we 
should set to work and put down slavery in every country where 























* We think the Colonel is mistaken also in his estimate of the expense 
of such a squadron. If continually steaming from one point to another, they 
would require another fleet of twenty-five steamers to supply them with coals, 
and the quantity consumed would be enormous. If kept at anchor, one 
steamer to every ninety miles, till a slaver hove in sight, they might wait till 
their machinery rusted before the opportunity of a chase would be given them. 


The large slavers being now always attended by a pilot-schooner to signal the 
whereabout of a British cruiser. 
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d negroes are bought and sold, including Africa itself. And if we 
e begin with the foreign slave traffic, our business is not on the coast, 
t, where there would certainly be noslave vessels if there were no slave 
] owners, but with the States of America north and south, and the 
f Spanish colonies ; and not there upon the high seas, but in the 
r ports, and face to face with all the parties immediately concerned. 
c This is so clear, that it seems unnecessary to dwell upon it; 
’ but as the same principle has recently found an advocate in Mr. 
3 Carlyle, we may avail ourselves of his remarkable powers of 
3 illustration for its further elucidation. 

5 “ But now, furthermore, give me leave to ask, whether the way of 
, doing it (putting down the slave trade) is this somewhat surprising 


one, of trying to blockade the continent of Africa itself, and to watch 
slave-ships along that extremely extensive and unwholesome coast? 
The enterprise is very gigantic, and proves hitherto as futile as any 
enterprise has lately done. Certain wise men once, before this, set 
about confining the cuckoo by a big circular wall, but they could not 
manage it! Watch the coast of Africa; good part of the coast of the 
terraqueous globe ? and the living centres of this slave mischief, the 
live coals that produce all this world-wide smoke, it appears lie simply 
in two points, Cuba and Brazil, which are perfectly accessible and 
manageable. 

“If the laws of Heaven do authorize you to keep the whole world 
in a pother about this question; if you really can appeal to the 
Almighty God upon it, and set common interests, and terrestrial con- 
siderations and common sense at defiance in behalf of it, why in 
Heaven’s name, not go to Cuba and Brazil with a sufficiency of 74-gun 
ships, and signify to those nefarious countries, that their procedure 
on the negro question is too bad ; that of all the solecisms now sub- 
mitted to on earth, it isthe most alarming and transcendant; and, in 
fact, is such that a just man cannot follow his affairs any longer in the 
same planet with it ; that they clearly will not, the nefarious popula- 
tions will not for love or fear, watching or entreaty, respect the rights 
of the negro enough ; wherefore you here, with your seventy-fours, 
are come to be king over them, and will on that spot henceforth see 
for yourselves that they do it! Why not, if Heaven do send you? 
The thing can be done easily if you are sure of that proviso. It can 
be done ; it is the way to suppress the slave trade ; and so far as yet 
appears the one way. 

“Most thinking people! If hen-stealing prevail to a plainly unen- 
durable extent, will you station police officers at every hen-roost, and 
keep them watching and cruising incessantly to and fro over the 
parish in the unwholesome dark, at enormous expense, with almost no 
effect ? or will you not try, rather to discover where the fox den is, 
and kill the fox? Most thinking people! you know the fox and his 
den; there he is, kill him and discharge your cruisers and police 
watchers. 
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The slave trade is not wholly confined to Cuba and Brazil. At 
the present time the importation of slaves in Cuba is insignifi- 
cant; and we suspect that since the admission, in 1846, of slave- 

_ grown sugar, quite as many slaves have found their way, directly 
or indirectly, to the southern territories of the United States as 
to the Spanish colonies; but as three-fourths of the present 
traffic are supposed to be engrossed by Brazil, * the immediate 
question lies in a nutshell—What steps should we take to influ- 
ence the Brazilian government or the Brazilian people to the 
adoption of our views? Should they be coercive? should they 
be fiscal? or what should be the nature of our interference, 
if any? 

If it be considered expedient to use force, we have certainly 
an excellent pretext for employing it. The Brazilians have 
broken the faith of treaties; refused redress; and in fact, on 
that account we have already a quasi war with them on our hands. 
We board and capture their vessels without leave asked or ob- 
tained, and adjudge them as prizes whenever we can bring them 
within the construction of one of our own acts of parliament.+ 
Nothing would be easier than to emancipate the whole of the 
slave population of Brazil, if we were to carry out with energy 
the very policy we are now pursuing in a hesitating spirit. The 
African preventive squadron could effect it in a week. The 
Brazilian government is a rope of sand. We have only to land 
a few thousand men at Rio; issue a proclamation that we have 
sent them to liberate the negro slaves, and the object is accom- 
plished. The whites would of course prepare to resist ; but the 
blacks encouraged by the presence of our troops, would at once 
rise against taeir masters ; there would be, so to speak, a socialist 
insurrection throughout the country, with no Cavaignac, or garde 
mobile to put it down ; the whites would be universally massacred; 





* “ From the year 1819, when the cruising system was first put into opera- 
tion against foreign slavers, to 1847, the number of negroes exported from 
Africa amounted to 2,758,506, which are thus distributed :-—Brazil, 1,121,800; 
Spanish colonies, 831,027; deaths on the middle passage, 688,299; and 
captured by British cruisers, 117,380.”—Tenth Annual Report of the British 
and Foreign Slavery Society. 


+ Brazilian vessels engaged in the slave trade are boarded and captured by 
British cruisers, not under the provisions of any treaty now existing with 
Brazil, but under the sole authority of the (8th and 9th Vic. cap. 122). In 
1845, on the expiration of the treaty with Portugal of 1817 (conceding the 
right of search), the Brazilian government refused to enter into a new one; 
upon which the British government, without troubling themselves in this case 
with the law of nations, took the bull by the horns, and obtained the sanction 
of the legislature to the powers they thought it expedient to assume. 
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their property laid waste; and, in short, the tragedy of Hayti 
would be acted over again. 

The result would not be widely different, if we confined the 
manifestation of force to the release, as some have proposed, of 
the slaves illegally imported, in contravention of treaties with 
us, and in spite of Brazilian laws. The number of slaves ille- 
gally imported cannot be fairly estimated at less than a million. 
A million slaves could not be released by proclamation, either 
with the consent of their owners, or without the whole slave 
population demanding their freedom ; and although we are assured 
by Mr. Turnbull, and have no doubt of the fact, that there is a 
party of slave-owners in Brazil anxious to prevent any further 
importation, doubtless foreseeing its ultimate danger, and observ- 
ing the depreciation it occasions in the value of their original 
stock, yet it is certain that in the case supposed, the whole body 
of slave-owners would make common cause, from the common 
instinct of danger; and the struggle, although hopeless, would be 
desperate. Are we prepared to pay the price of emancipation so 
effected? No friend of humanity can answer in the affirmative. 


If, instead of employing force, we were to threaten to revive 
the differential duties unless emancipation were conceded, and 
act upon the threat (the remedy proposed by the Anti-Slavery 
Society), the effect would doubtless be to reduce the traffic to 
the state in which it stood in 1845, when the number of slaves 
imported into Brazil was estimated at only 22,700, against 72,000 
in 1848, Beyond this, however, such a measure would be quite 
impotent. Doubling and trebling the amount of our duties 
would not induce a single Brazilian slave-owner voluntarily to 
emancipate his slaves without compensation; because, although 
he might regard the one measure as gradual ruin, the other he 
would consider as ruin at once immediate, total, and irreparable. 
Nor have we any power of assuring him that it would be other- 
wise, by pointing to the state of our own sugar colonies, where 
the necessity of compensation was first admitted, and where 
subsequent experience has not disproved its necessity. 

A revival of the differential duties would doubtless be depre- 
cated by the Brazilian government; but it is a government 
utterly powerless to enforce its own laws when unsupported by 
public opinion, especially at a distance from the capital. The 
different provinces of Brazil hang together by a thread; and if 
the Brazilian government had the best intentions in the world, 
it could not carry out extreme measures on this subject without 
putting an end to its own existence, and throwing the whole 
country into confusion. 
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The only measures really practicable are those that would be 
sanctioned by the better class of slave-owners ; many of whom are 
men of education and talent; not (as the evidence proves) 
destitute of the finer feelings; and whose interests range them- 
selves on the side of humanity, in reference to the prospective 
dangers and present results of excessive importation. 

By acting in concert with this class we might at once pave the 
way for gradual emancipation. We might, by negotiation, restrict 
the traffic to particular ports; limit the number allowed to be 
imported, and regulate the proportion of the sexes; we might 
enforce the same accommodation for slaves as in our best 
emigrant ships; we might prevent the separation of husband and 
wife, and parent and child; we might protect them against the 
cruelty of severe taskmasters ; we might secure to slaves the right, 
already very generally recognised, of working on fixed days for 
themselves; we might protect the property thus acquired, and 
give them the power of purchasing their own freedom at a price 
named; we might provide for the education of their children, and 
allow them the privileges of English apprentices. 

We do not say that such propositions would not meet with 
some opposition, but we assert that the opposition would not be 
of a nature that might not be overcome; that, in fact, it would be 
overcome both in Brazil and the United States, and slavery be 
abolished in all but the name, if the British Government and all 
the friends of abolition would unite their efforts for its accomplish- 
ment; threatening differential duties or other imposts, if need 
be (not in the interests of protection, but for the discourage- 
ment of oppression), and separate their cause from all ideas 
associated with confiscation or convulsion.* 





* We are glad to be reminded that the above is in accordance with the 
suggestions of Sir Charles Hotham in the despatches to the Admiralty, from 
which we have before quoted. Sir Charles observes :— 


“ T think a negotiation might be opened with Brazil on these grounds:— 

“1. To sanction the importation of slaves until a fixed period. 

“2. To require them to frame laws proportioning the sexes, regulating the 
nnmber to be carricd, according to the tonnage, &c., and generally for the ease and 
comfort of the negrocs. 

“3. To require the presence of English and Brazilian Commissioners at slave 
— to be fixed, and recognized on the coast of Africa, and at the landing ports in 

arazil, 

“4, To pass a law awarding the penalties of piracy to any Brazilian vessel found 
on the high seas without government papers. 

“5. To declare, that after the fixed period slave importation shall cease, and its 
further prosecution be considered piracy; and that a systematic breach of treaty 
would be visited by a blockade of their principal ports. 

“6 To destroy all slave factories in Africa, except at the recognised ports. The 
time appears to be arrived when some such scheme as this would be accepted. In 
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It will ever have to be regarded as a deplorable error of state- 
manship, that previous to our revision of the sugar duties,—with 
our eyes open to the certainty that we were about to give a great 
impulse to the slave traffic,—the opportunity was not embraced 
of stipulating for some such modification of the system of slavery 
as we have proposed. Ministers no doubt imagined they had 
taken sufficient precautions by the Brazilian Act to prevent the 
extension of the traffic. This has proved a delusion ; but even if 
such extension had been prevented, it was a lamentable oversight 
to do nothing at such a time to forward the progressive ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the slaves of the foreign planter. 

Perhaps it was through the outcry that was made on the subject 
of protection to the West India interest, that the voice of reason 
and humanity could not then be heard. Of the West India 
interest enough has been said. As against the British consumer 
they have not the shadow ofa case. They received 20,000,000/. in 
compensation ; and if that sum was insufficient they had thirteen 
years of protective duties (from the year 1833 to 1846) which, 
it has been shown, were equivalent to 30,000,000/. Here was 
money enough and time enough afforded to enable them to put 
their house in order, and prepare for any failure of industry that 
might arise from foreign competition. 

But there are higher considerations than those of the West 
India interest, or than the interests of the British consumer, in 
regard to chea) sugar and an outlet for our manufactures. Advo- 
cates as we have always been of free-trade, and remain from 
conviction, it is not a code which comprises with us the whole 





the year 1846,I had a conversation with Senhor Cavaleante, then Minister of 
Marine, and one of the ablest men in that country; he expressed these opinions:— 
‘You cannot expect us to assist England, or consent to stop the trade, whilst you 
are seizing Brazilian vessels, insulting our flag, and illegally condemning them. Do 
not think I am in favour of the slave trade. I do not possess one slave on my 
property. I wish to see it suppressed. It docs not do the Brazilians good; the 
Portuguese manage it, and are the great gainers.’ Senhor Cavalcante represents an 
important section of the people, and had no interest in saying what he did not 
think. Of all countries, England is most concerned in the welfare of Brazil, 
whether on account of her commerce, or the establishment of monarchy and regular 
government. English capital is largely employed in that empire, and invested in 
its funds; and if, by a postponement of a few years, we can establish our desire— 
extinguish foreign slavery, and at the same time avoid giving a blow dangerous to 
that country and liable to produce a dismemberment—-I think that it is advisable 
that the alternative should be offered before we resort to stronger measures, the end 
of which no man can foresee. 

“Without desiring to disparage the great question of slavery suppression, I con- 
sider that the civilization and happiness of the Brazilian empire are equally important. 
I would hesitate to endeavour to extirpate slavery on the ruin of a young and rising 
nation; and I would afford time for her to consolidate her institutions, and establish 
the natural proportions of sexes.” 
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duty of man. We put this question on precisely the same 
footing as the Austrian Loan denounced by Mr. Cobden. Free- 
trade in money is an excellent thing, but we are not, in our eager- 
ness for six or ten per cent. interest, to make ourselves parties 
to murder. If we lend our money to a man with the foreknow- 
ledge that it is intended for the purchase of a gun with which a 
murder is tou be committed, the blood of the murdered man is 
upon our heads. 

[very one may make the application. If we can soften the lot 
of the slave, raise the condition of some millions of human beings, 
and prepare them ultimately for the duties and privileges of 
citizenship, by negotiations based upon fiscal measures that shall 
throw discouragement in the path of those who would perpetuate 
obstacles to human progress—and by treaties founded upon 
them to which all Europe might be made a party, even if those 
measures influenced opinion no further than as a standing protest 
against inhumanity—the price of sugar, coffee, cotton, or any 
other article of slave produce, slightly raised by such restrictions 
(and we are not contending for any extreme course, which would 
defeat itself), ought not to weigh as a feather in the comparison. 

The most favourable moment has passed by, but it will never 
be too late for such an experiment while slavery exists. We 
have committed a mistake; but our laws are not irrevocable. 
Let us hasten to amend them.* 





* The only modification of the Sugar Act of 1846 (9 and 10 Vic. ec. 63), since 
made, was the postponement, for a period of three years, of the equalization of 
the duties to be levied on British and foreign sugars. By the last Act (11 and 
12 Vie. c. 97), passed the 4th September, 1848, the duties to be henceforth 
levied per ewt. are as follows :— 


MUSCOVADOS. 











To 5 July, | To5 July, | To5 July, | To5 July, | To5 July, | To5 July, | From 5 

1849. 850. 1851. 1852. 1853. | 1854. | July 1854. 

Se. di fea d1Ze 2iZe dis. 2loa a 

British... 013 0/011 0/011 0/010 0/010 0/010 OJ]010 0 

Foreign... 018 6}017 01/015 61014 0{013 0]012 O0|]010 0 
WHITE CLAYED. 

British... 015 2/014 0/01210/011 8/011 8/011 8/011 8 
Forcign.. 1 1 71019 10}018 1/016 4/015 2/0 Oo;O011 8 
WHITE REFINED. 

British... 017 4/016 01014 8/013 4]013 4 13 41013 4 
Forecign.. 1 6 8]1 4 8]1 2 8]1 0 8|019 4/017 4/0 4 
MOLASSES, 

British ... 0 410;0 4 6/0 4 2/0 3 910 3 9]0 8 9]0 3 9 
Foreign.. 0 611]0 6 4]0 5 9}o0 5 8]0 410|0 4 6]0 3 9 


Previous to 1846 the duties were ; On foreign sugar, 63s. per ewt.; cn East 
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And if it were to fail? Suppose the failure demonstrated” 
beforehand. Should we then persist in our present policy of 
armed intervention? We have already answered this question 
by proving, that we are now only aggravating the horrors of the 
slave traffic. ‘The far better alternative would be, to do nothing; 
watch the progress of events, and leave the punishment of national 
wrong-doing to the consequences which it entails upon itself; 
and the remedy for slavery to the remedy, sudden or gradual, 
which nature has provided for all intolerable evils. 

We have already intimated our opinion that but for the half 
measures of 1807, by which slavery was sanctioned and the 
importation of slaves prohibited both by the British Government 
and the United States, the condition of the negro would have 
been better than it now is in every part of the western world. 
The population of slaves in the United States is now 3,000,000.* 
Let any one consider what it would have been after forty ycars 
of unrestricted importation, and what would have come of it. 
This would have come of it. Ejther an insurrection, in which the 
tables would have been turned upon the whites of Virginia and 
Kentucky,—or the concession of a much greater degree of liberty 
than the slaves enjoy at the present moment; although that is not 
quite so inconsiderable as many suppose. Unrestricted importa- 
tion would again have so cheapened labour that the mere cost of 
keeping a slave, and his little value in the market, would have led 
to multitudes of manumissions, through which, in the end, the 
practice of hiring a coloured servant, when required, would have 
superseded that of buying one, no matter at what price he might 
be offered. We may surely conceive such a result, for, in this 





India and Mauritius sugar, 37s. per ewt.; and on West India sugar, 27s. 
per cwt. 
* Making allowance for manumissions which may have taken place in the 


Seuth American Republics, the following recapitulation may be taken as a 
correct estimate of the number of slaves in the several countries named, 


viz. :— 
ee eee ee ae ee 
Brazil is + Ce sm Me ae Sr ee 
Spanish Colonies a a ae ee 900,000 
Dutch Colonies wa > sae Se 85,000 
South American Republics os Se, ee Oe 140,000 
African Settlements oe ee ae ee 30,000 


7,500,000 


Tenth Report of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 
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‘country, if an able-bodied Irishman were to offer himself as a 
slave, and we were obliged to accept him, the question would 
probably be not how much we should pay for the ownership, but 
how much we would give to be off the bargain. ‘The effect of 
excessive importations upon the value of slave property was well 
understood by the planters of the United States, and this was the 
real cause of their readiness to adopt the law of 1807. It was 
not passed from motives of philanthropy, but in the interests of 
protection. 

The same interests find an echo in Brazil at the present 
moment, but it is doubtful whether the party who would support 
the Government in enforcing the laws against negro importation 
will be able to accomplish their wishes until it will be too late; 
too late, perhaps, not only to save their property from ruinous 
depreciation, but too late to avert the imminent danger to which 
they are exposed of a negro insurrection ; for which they have 
already a precedent, not only in Hayti, but in their own early 
history. We allude to the account of a negro republic set up by 
revolted Brazilian slaves in the province of Pernambuco, narrated 
by Mr. Southey, and which we give with the comments of the 
intelligent author of ‘ Friends in Council.’ 


“Tt existed for sixty years, and was formed of the negroes who, 
escaping from slavery, acted upon the offensive, and attacked the 
Portuguese, gaining their wives as the first Romans theirs. ‘They 
were governed by a chief elected for life, called the Zombi ; and it is 
said by their enemies that the laws and government of tliis negro 
people were very good, and that during the whole time the state was 
in existence, there was no instance of political trouble of any kind. 

“The Pernambucans found it worth while to trade with the black 
republic, and notwithstanding it was forbidden, supplied them with 
arms, ammunition, and European commodities, in exchange for their 
produce and booty. 

“ At last the Portuguese state was obliged to bestir itself against 
this black community. Cztano de Mello, the governor, resolved to 
extirpate the negroes, and ordered one of his officers, Domingos Jorge, 
to attack the Palmeres, who marched against their chief settlement 
with a thousand men. Mr. Southey’s description of the place cannot 
well be abridged :— 

“A double palisade of the hardest wood which the forests of 
Brazil produce, enclosed within a circuit of four or five miles, a 
population of more than twenty thousand persons. The fortification 
was strengthened by many bulwarks ; there were only three gates, 
which were placed at equal distance ; each had its platform of defence, 
and was at ail times under the charge of one of their best officers. 
The palace of the Zombi was spacious, and not without a rude magni- 
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ficence ; and the houses of individuals were, after their fashion, commo- 
dious and splendid. ‘There was a lake within the circuit abounding 
with fish, and there were also running streams ; but the water seems 
to have been brackish or salt, for the inhabitants sunk wells, or rather 
those shallow pits that are called cacimbas, which implies that it was 
oily rendered potable by filtration. There was also a high rock within 
the enclosure which served them for a watch post, and from whence 
some of the Pernambucan towns and settlements were visible in the 
distance. Besides this, their chief city, they had many smaller settle- 
ments, or garrisons, called mocambos, in which chosen men were 
stationed for the defence of the plantations.’ 

“ Domingos Jorge pitched his camp before the town. The negroes 
unexpectedly made a sally, and ‘eight hundred persons on both sides 
were killed and wounded.’ The Portuguese commander then thought 
it best to go back again to Porte Calvo, and make a junction with a 
large body of troops which was waiting for him there. The siege 
was renewed by an army of six thousand Portuguese under another 
commander, Bernardo Vieira de Mello. An escalade was attempted, 
which was repelled by the negroes with arrows, boiling water, fire- 
arms, and fire-brands. ‘The powder of the negroes was at last ex- 
hausted. The Portuguese, however, were still successfully resisted : 
and they were obliged to send for reinforcements and cannon. Doth 
sides were now in want of provisions, the negroes in want of missiles 
also. At last, from the watch-tower, they beheld large convoys of 
cattle, laden horses and carts, coming to the besieger’s camp. Upon 
this, the enfamished men lost their spirit, the gates were forced, and 
the Zombi, with the most resolute of his followers, threw themselves 
headlong from the precipice. The survivors were enslaved. 

“These men wanted but a poet. Their fate would make an epic, 
showing anything but negro incapacity.” 


The above, although an instance of unsuccessful revolt, is an 
evidence and striking illustration of a latent power which may 
by and bye be expected to develope itself upon a large scale, and 
of which we doubt not the end, some generations hence, will 
be a United States republic of blacks, occupying the whole of 
the countries within twenty degrees of the line. 

It favours the hope that the change will be progressive, and 
not one of sanguinary revolutions, that the blacks of Brazil have 
already acquired a far superior status to that of their predecessors 
in captivity, not only from their numbers, but from the fact of 
their creole masters being themselves a dark sun-stained race ; so 
that in Brazil there are not the same prejudices of colour and 
bitter enmity of races, which inflict and disgrace the southern 
states of North America. 

A few words are needed upon the results of emancipation in 
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the British colonies, and they may help to strengthen the impres- 
sion we have hoped to make on the mind of every friend of the 
negro who may read these pages, that in compromising with 
slavery for gradual, instead of sudden abolition, we do not sacrifice 
the interests of the African race, but promote them. 

Let it be remembered that sudden emancipation is, after all, 
more nominal than real. When we have captured a slaver, and 
released the victims imprisoned in her hold, what do we do? 
We do not restore them to their country, their kindred, and their 
friends, for that part of the work of emancipation we know 
to be impossible; but we land them in some one of our own 
possessions where every object they encounter is strange; where 
the obligations of life are of a nature of which they have never 
formed any previous conception ; and there we abandon them in 
their helplessness and ignorance, not to the laws of reason, but 
those of the lowest animal instinct. 

We are,now annually turning loose in our various settlements 
about 36-600 “free labourers” of this description ; and when we 
hear of their making good colonists, we may expect to gather figs 
of thorns and grapes of thistles. 

In the case of the slaves emancipated on the Ist of August, 
1838, we are to remember, that all who then obtained their free- 
dom had previously had some amount of industrial training, 
and had become more or less conversant with European habits 
and customs. Yet the circumstances in which the slaves were 
abandoned to their own guidance, were so much against the 
proper use to be made of freedom, that a failure of the expe- 
riment in many cases was inevitable; and the friends of aboli- 
tion should not endeavour to mislead themselves as to this not 
having frequently been the result, but should open their eyes 
to its cause. 

The number of slaves emancipated in the Mauritius in 1838 was 
68,613.* In 1846 this number had been reduced to 40,000; a 
frightful decrease, which is attributed by Sir William Gomm to 
the great disparity of the sexes, intemperance, and epidemic dis- 
eases. Sir William Gomm states in his report (pp. 349-357), 
that from 4,000 to 6,000 only are now connected with the sugar 
estates of the island; the rest refusing to enter into any contracts 
or engagements for regular labour, which they say is only slavery 
over again; cultivating lands for their own subsistence, and 
supplying the markets with fruits and vegetables. The planters, 
therefore, depend almost entirely upon immigrants from India 





* The compensation price in that ease was £69 14s, 3d. per slave. 
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for sugar cultivation, of whom there were in the island, in 1845, 
the number of 47,993. 

Similar reports, although not altogether of so unsatisfactory a 
character arrive from our West India Colonies. The disparity 
of the sexes led at first to an excess among the males of deaths 
over births; and from this cause of decrease the entire population 
of whites, blacks, and mulattoes, has hitherto remained almost 
stationary. An increase of only 7°83 per cent. being all that 
appears from the census of 1846 for the preceding twenty years,* 
after allowing for the addition to the population of at least 65,000 
by immigration. Doubtless, however, the next census will show 
very different results. The balance of the sexes is now not only 
restored, but there appears a considerable excess of females, 
chiefly perhaps belonging to the mulatto portion of the popula- 
tion. ‘The consequence is, that habits of concubinage and va- 
grancy are diminishing; the marriage tie is beginning to be 
respected ; industry has a motive for exertion, and the emanci- 
pated negroes are fast settling down into orderly communities 
of peasant proprietors. 

We must not consider it owing to any inherent defect of cha- 
racter that the negro is averse to the continuous labour required 
on sugar plantations. How many of our Spitalfield weavers 
would work at the loom, as they now do almost unintermittingly, 
if they were provided with provision grounds sufficient for their 
subsistence all the year round, and in a warm climate where no 
expenditure would be required for fuel? The amount of labour 
that a man is willing to give in return for wages is dependant 
entirely upon his feeling of their necessity. It is a question of 
population versus the means of comfortable subsistence ; and 
therefore it is that we find the coolies of India more ready to 
enter into labour contracts than the negroes of the Mauritius ; 
and again, the negroes of Barbadoes, where the population is 
comparatively dense, more willing to work in sugar plantations 
than those of Jamacia, where it is scattered. In all our colonies 
the difficulty of inducing the negroes to cultivate the sugar-cane 
has been governed by the proportion of their numbers to the 
area of unoccupied fertile land; and as this area is everywhere 
considerable throughout our West India settlements, except in 
the smaller islands, we may make up our minds to the fact that 
many years must elapse before they will be able to compete with 
the sugar manufacturers of Brazil or the United States, upon 
equal terms. The chances of success are not with the West 





* Journal of the Statistical Society for November 1849—page 369. 
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Indies, but with the East. The production of sugar and coffee 
has been steadily declining in the West India colonies; while, 
from the ampler supply of labour in our East India possessions, 
it has been as steadily increasing.* 

In the important island of Jamaica, the production of sugar has 
fallen off, since the Emancipation Act, to the extent of one-half, 


Sugar imported from Jamaica. 
cwts. 
Average of the five years, ending 1836 ... ...  ... 6,147,735 
Average of the five years, ending 1846 ... ... ... 3,284,467 


In the Mauritius, for the same periods, the production has 
increased from 3,838,149 cwts. to 4,420,611 cwts. In Grenada 
and the Virgin Islands the decline is still more considerable than 
in Jamaica; but some improvement is observable in St. Lucia, 
St. Kitts, and Dominica. 





*IMPORTATIONS FROM BRITISH COLONIES. 











Imported into the United Kingdom from 
the British West Indies. 
Annual Average. 
Sugar. Coffee. 
ewts. | Ibs. 
In the five years, 1827-31......... 4,006,835 26,670,601 
” ” 1832-36......... 3,677,313 19,904,536 
” ” 1837-41.......0. 2,799,787 13,473,389 
» ” 1842-46......... 2,493,325 7,985,153 





Bs ie FONE WOT ccrececcsvanessavees 3,199,821 6,770,792 





At the same time, the supply of sugar and coffee from other British posses- 
sions has been increasing as follows :— 

















Imported into the United Kingdom, the 
produce of, and from, the East India 
Company’s territories, and Ceylon and 
Mauritius. 
Annual Average. 
Sugar. | Coffee. 
ewts. Ibs. 
In the five years, 1827-31......... 541,901 6,868,269 
” ” 1832-36........ 642,537 8,204,953 
” ” 1837-41......... 1,196,776 } 12,052,971 
” ” 1842-46......... 1,836,638 | 18,244,259 








* From Mr. Danson’s Article on the Colonies; Statistical Journal for 
December, 1849, 
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Sugar imported into the 


For the five years ending 1836. 


ewts. 
Grenada 933,438 
Tobago .. ‘ 471,970 
Virgin Islands .. 79,225 
Trinidad 1,539,718 
Barbadoes em .- 1,764,080 
Demerara 3,802,476 
Berbice .. st ee 666,670 
Antigua 840,332 
St. Kitts 418,771 
St. Lucia 250,648 
Dominica 220,745 


We may leave this table without further comment. 
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Jnited Kingdom. 


For the five years ending 1846. 


ewts. 

Grenada 396,544 
Tobago .. ow 243,599 
Virgin Islands ., 29,033 
Trinidad 1,601,368 
Barbadoes 1,644,305 
Demerara 2,009,494 
Berbice .. 474,789 
Antigua .. 858,622 
St. Kitts 506,499 
St. Lucia ae 324,062 
Dominica ee oa 264,782 

We have 


placed before the reader a brief sketch of all the principal facts 
that relate to the history of the African blockade, or have any 
bearing upon the question of slavery; and the proceedings of the 
legislature on the subject, in another session, will now engage 


his attention. 


Vou. LII.—No. II. 




















FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


1.—Almanach de la République Frangaise pour 1850, redigé par des 
Représentants du Peuple, d Anciens Ministres, des Membres de 0 In- 
stitut, etc. Martinon: Rue Coq. St. Honoré. 


Ir is not very easy to imagine by what kind of division of labour 
a diminutive volume—about six inches by four, and slender in pro- 
portion—can possibly be edited, as it is stated on the cover to be, by 
Messrs. F. Arago, Barthelemy, Saint Hilaire, F. Bastiat, Odillon 
Barrot, Cormenin, V. Cousin, Dufaure, Garnier Pagés, Lamartine, 
Lanjuinais, Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, Marrast, Michelet, Hipp. 
Passy, Saint Germain Duc, Thiers, Tocqueville, Wolowski—to say 
nothing of an “et cetera,” which concludes the list. The wisdom of 
our ancestors has left on record a warning concerning the danger of 
“too many cooks ;” but though the quantity of “broth” is certainly 
surprisingly small, considering the number of artists said to have been 
engaged in its preparation—it is by no means “spoilt ;” on the con- 
trary, we have seldom found so much valuable information and whole- 
some counsel compressed in so small a space. The names of some of 
the articles will indicate the nature of its contents. “Our Future,” by 
Odillon Barrot ; “ The Accounts of the Provisional Government ;” “ La- 
bour and Equality ;” “The Steam Engine,” by F. Arago ; “ The Producer 
and the Consumer,” by F. Bastiat ; “The Constituent Assembly,” by 
A. Marrast ; “ A Page of the Provisional Government,” by Lamartine ; 
“Three Examples of Paper Money,” by Thiers ; and others, on various 
agricultural and economical subjects, as well as some of a lighter kind. 
We give as a specimen of their prevalent tone a short extract from 
one, by St. Germain le Duc, entitled— 


“WHAT IS THE STATE? 

“All orders of a nation form but one family. Inventive ingenuity, ac- 
quired knowledge, hoarded wealth, pass from one to another, and descend in 
inheritance to succeeding generations. Happy the nation that inherits 
capital, hoarded by its ancestors, and sufficiently abundant to be satisfied 
with moderate profit, and voluntarily to incur the risks of enterprise: the 
nation that has chiefs of labour, with talent, to inspire capitalists with con- 
fidence ; skill, to spare time, which is money; to spare fatigue and manual 
labour, by supplying their place with mechanical force and mechanical skill— 
the only means of obtaining manufactures in abundance: that has careful and 
diligent workmen, yielding free obedience to tried and enlightened overseers: 
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traders, who unite activity with enlightenment: artists, who watch over the 
feeling for the beautiful, and in many cases multiply, by elegance of form, the 
value of manufactured productions: men of learning and science, who give to 
labour its right direction, point out to each his own true interest, and combat 
with physical evil: priests, earnest in the discharge of their sacred calling, 
upholders of morality, comforters of the afflicted, proclaimers of want and 
suffering: and wise governors, who keep watch that a well-trained and dis- 
ciplined army and navy protect the territory against hostile strangers, and 
defend the public safety, that the persons and properties of all may be re- 
spected, and that magistrates may administer equal justice to all! 

* All the inhabitants of this vast hive are equally useful, all minister equally 
to production. The soldier, the public functionary, the magistrate, the priest, 
are producers by as valid a title as the citizen of any other profession. Let 
one perform ill his share of the common task, and the harmony of the whole 
is destroyed, labour is less productive, and all suffer. 

‘In our republican constitution, where the nation no longer delegates to a 
family the ancient right of reigning, the adage ‘ Le roi régne et ne gouverne 
pas’ is no longer applicable. The nation itself exercises the functions of the 
sovereign, and reigns, by choosing at certain periods its representative, whether 
Constituent Assembly, National Assembly, or President of the Republic. 

‘Our governors are—lst, the members of the National Assembly, who 
vote the laws, assisted by the Council of State, which prepares them; 2nd, 
the President, who executes them, assisted by a council of ministers, and a 
number of functionaries, both civil and military, appointed by him. National 
Assembly, President, ministers, each in their sphere,—these are the governors, 
or, as we commonly say, these are the State. 

‘In recompense for the part it plays in production, the State appropriates 
a portion of the produce; this is its salary. 

“The kind of production, or the species of usefulness manufactured by the 
State, requires a material, and certain expenses—the maintenance of fortifica- 
tions, supply of arsenals, &c. &e.; houses for ministers, prefects, tribunals, 
&e. The nation, from its store of productions of every kind, pours into the 
hands of the State the money necessary for these expenses, of which it is 
bound to render a faithful account: thus the State becomes an accountable 
agent. 

“In the republics of North America, which pass for being wisely governed, 
the part of the State is limited to this ;—it is a conservative agent, salaried, 
and accountable for certain expenses that have for their end to secure the 
integrity of territory—internal order—justice to all. 

* * * * * * . * 

** Now the State, thrown out of its special function for which it is before 
all constituted, namely, the production of security to all—the State has 
shown itself, in all ages and in all countries, very unskilful. Look, in France, 
at the branches of industry the management of which has been confided to it! 
The capital placed at its disposal for this purpose is far from returning what it 
would return in the hands of individuals. The capital which the nation raises 
from itself for these operations would be more fruitful, in a pecuniary point of 
view, if each individual employed it in his own way ; but other considerations 
have induced the sacrifice in these particular cases. The complete incapacity 
of the State to take the place of the merchant or the master manufacturer is 
so much an established fact, that, in all work confided to it, an upright and 
intelligent government seeks, as much as possible, the assistance of private 
enterprise, and invites its performance by contract with individuals. This 
practice has always been regarded as a great step in the progress of free 
governments. 
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“To those who say the ‘ State should do much,’ we must reply, ‘then the 
nation must allow it to take much,’ and for that it must first become rich. 
To those who say ‘ the State should raise but few taxes,’ we reply, ‘ then the 
nation, that is we all, must not require it to proceed beyond its special func- 
tion.” As to those who pretend that the nation should require much of it, 
yet give it little, their claims are chimerical and absurd. Alas! when shall 
we learn from our neighbours, the Swiss and the Americans, to do as much as 
possible for ourselves as private individuals? When will the nation think of 
confining the State to its true function—the only one that it can fill with 
success, and without danger to any public interest?” 

The functions of Government are not, it appears to us, quite so 
few and simple as they are here represented ; but the error of ex- 
tending them far beyond their true limits, has been of late so common 
in France, that it may have been thought not amiss, in a book intended 
for popular instruction, to lean a little to the opposite side. 


2.—Alpen Reisen (Alpine Journeyings). By J. G. Kon. Vol. II. 
Arnold ; Dresden and Leipsig. 1849. Williams and Norgate, 
London. 

OnE of the first lessons of pictorial art is to distinguish our percep- 
tions from our inferences; what we really see from what we only 
know, or think we know, of the objects before us. ‘The same dis- 
tinction is required in the study of nature in other departments; and 
it is one which travellers in general are very apt to lose sight of. 
If we should ask, “ What went ye out for to see ?” the answer to the 
question would mostly inform us of what they had seen. To this 
charge M. Kohl is not ebnoxious. He carries with him no precon- 
ceived notions concerning any country he visits, or only such as may 
serve to guide him in his observations, and which he is fully prepared 
to lay aside if they should appear unsupported by facts ; and if in 
our more enthusiastic moods we may be inclined to think him rather 
too prosaic and literal an interpreter, we cannot but acknowledge that 
such an “honest chronicler” is in most instances cordially welcome, 
after the affectations and unveracities of many kinds which it is so 
often our lot to encounter. 

If he leaves untouched many problems of political and social science 
that seem to suggest themselves, he at least affords us the materials 
for their solution, which it is after all more truly the traveller’s duty to 
do. If he is superficial, it is in the genuine sense of the word rather 
than in that in which it is commonly employed. The term must not 
be in this case confounded, as it often is, with frivolous. He is super- 
ficial as a painter might be, who, without any creative faculty, should 
undertake to represent to us the surface of things, but in doing so 
faithfully would suggest also what lies beneath, and inform us of 
more than meets the eye. 

The present volume contains the continuation of M. Kohl's travels 
and residence in Switzerland, the first part of which we noticed in our 
July number of the past year. It gives us his journey, by Zurich and 
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the Rhactian Alps, into the Lombardo-Venetian territory, and back by 
Savoy and the Jura, and in this he has devoted less space to descrip- 
tions of inanimate Nature, and more to matters of human interest, 
than in the former volume. 

The environs of Zurich are among the busiest industrial regions of 
the world. The cotton manufacture, which occupies nearly one half 
of the inhabitants, has been known for nearly three hundred years, 
almost ever since the introduction of cotton into Europe ; and the 
manufacture of silk is much older, having been introduced, it is said, 
as early as the thirteenth century, when some Zurich merchants are 
stated to have fetched raw silk from Lombardy, and to have had it 
wrought in some of the villages on the borders of the lake. 

The religious disturbances in Italy, and the expulsion of the Hugue- 
nots from France, afterwards brought many silk weavers to Zurich, and 
greatly increased the activity of this branch of industry, the thriving 
condition of which is rendered delightful to the heart and the eye 
by the general prosperity of the work-people. Nowhere in the 
world does a manufacturing district present so beautiful an aspect as 
the banks of the lake of Zurich. They are sprinkled all along with 
village after village thickly peopled, full of pleasant dwellings, and 
surrounded by vineyards, orchards, and groves. The mere sight of 
these villages is sufficient to show that these work-people have not 
fallen into the same semi-slavery as their brethren in some other 
countries ; or, indeed, in some other parts of their own country. 


* Although some of the master manufacturers have accumulated considerable 
fortunes, and command, consequently, the welfare of great numbers of people, 
yet, on the whole, capital is more equally distributed amongst a greater number 
of hands. There are factory owners of every calibre, and they do not live 
altogether in one great smoky town like Manchester, but in numbers of pretty 
villages scattered about right and left in the valleys, and along the borders of 
the lake; and the workmen are, therefore, not so entirely cut off from all 
communication with nature, and the other business of life. The entire 
energies of an English artisan are often so absorbed by his occupation, that, 
beyond the walls of the factory, he appears as useless and out of place as a 
wheel taken out of a machine ; but here, on the Lake of Zurich, the workmen 
are often highly intelligent men, possessed of varied capabilities. The hands 
that weave cotton and silk, cultivate the gardens, and raise the fine kinds of 
fruit for which the banks of the lake are renowned. These Zurich workmen 
are also among the best educated in the world; and this remark a plies, I 
believe, more or less to all other Swiss artisans—the ribbon-weavers of Basil— 
the watchmakers of the Jura, and the cotton-manufacturers of Appenzell. 
They are almost all sober, temperate, frugal, and industrious; and to these 
— more than to any other cause, are they indebted for being able— 
rom their remote and secluded country, so far from all the great marts of the 
world—to maintain a competition with other far more favourably-situated 
regions.” 


On board the steam-boat in which M. Kohl found himself were 
two teachers of languages, who stopped at one of these manufacturing 


villages, and they informed him, that almost every one could maintain 
teachers of English, French, and Italian, as well as schoolmasters, 
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teachers of arithmetic, &c., and afford the means of a complete mer- 
cantile education. The masters are in the habit of travelling not only 
to Brescia and Milan, Lyons and Paris, but even to England and 
America, to make themselves acquainted with improvements in machi- 
nery and other matters connected with their trade ; and they have 
put themselves into commercial relation with some of the remotest 
regions of the earth. 

The principal or manufacturing district is on the right, or northern 
bank of the lake, which lying open to the south, is also more favoured 
in its natural productions. There rises before the eyes of the tra- 
veller, as he is borne over the bosom of the lake, an uninterrupted 
chain of these opulent villages, with their new clean cottages draperied 
with vines, and embowered in blossoms and trees, while the sparkling 
surface of the water is covered with craft of various sizes, boats 
anchored in the midst being filled with people busied in washing silk ; 
on either side wood-crowned heights rise above the banks of the lake, 
and beyond in the back ground tower the majestic Alps. But as he 
leaves the lake, and advances into the mountains, the manufacturing 
villages grow more rare, and at length cease altogether. Ih Outer 
Rhodes, the principal occupation is the weaving and embroidering of 
muslins. The latter is chiefly carried on by the women, who add no 
little charm to the landscape, as they sit in their picturesque costume 
working busily in groups beneath the shadow of the trees on the 
meadow, or on the wooden balconies of their pretty houses, beneath 
their broad projecting eaves. The women of the pastoral district of 
Inner Rhodes (the moiety of the Canton of Appenzell), work also at 
the embroidery ; but as no factory has been established in their part 
of the country, they have often a long and weary way to traverse to 
fetch the materials of their work, and carry it home to their employers 
the masters, in the Outer Half Canton. Their remuneration also 
appears wretchedly low. 


“We met on the way an old woman, carrying a large piece of muslin on 
her back. When I questioned her about her work, she spread out the whole 
web on the grass, and showed me the fine flowers that she had embroidered 
on it. She said she got six kreuzer, about 2d., for it. Considering the 
elegance of the flowers, I supposed she meant six Kreuzer for each; but she 
corrected my mistake. ‘Ah, sir, I mean six kreuzer for the ell.’ We counted 
on one ell no less than forty of these flowers; and she said she could not 
possibly do more than half or three-quarters of an ell in a day, and then it 
must be a fine long day. In autumn and winter she could do very little, for her 
eyes were weak. She was now carrying home the piece of eighteen ells, which 
had occupied her for four weeks; and she was full of anxiety as to whether 
her employer would be satisfied with it, and give her more work. The wealthy 
purchasers of these embroidered muslins little think, as they see them hanging 
before their windows, over how many of these flowers, on which they scarcely 
cast a glance, aged hands have trembled, and aged eyes grown dim.” 


Although these muslin workers form a connecting link between 
them, the inhabitants of these two miniature states, Outer and Inner 
Rhodes, present the strongest contrast in their occupations and modes 
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of life, as well as in many points of character, and in political and 
religious faith ; the men of Outer Rhodes being manufacturers, “ Pro- 
testant, enlightened, radical,”—their cousins of the Inner Half, non- 
industrial, cattle breeding, conservative, Catholic, Sonderbundish,— 
though the two are said to exhibit a family likeness in a certain fervour 
and gaiety of temperament for which they are celebrated. M. Kohl 
had the good fortune to meet with a very bright specimen of these 
merry Appenzellers, who accompanied him for some distance in his 
rambles through the mountains of the Canton. 


“I was right glad that, in addition to my guide, a young fellow of Appen- 
zell joined our company, and the higher we came the gladder I grew, for in my 
life I have never had a merrier, and at the same time more obliging and good- 
tempered travelling companion, than this splendid weaver of Outer Rhodes. 
His behaviour gave me, I must own, at first, the idea that he was not quite 
sober; but recollecting what I had heard of the Appenzellers, I was soon con- 
vinced that he was intoxicated only by the overflowing exuberance of his own 
animal spirits and poetical temperament. I shall never forget him. When 
we had ascended as far as the last human dwelling, and the bare mountain 
rose like a pyramid before us, he insisted that we should halt, and take a 
social cup of milk—the only refreshment that was to be had. The milk, 
however, he pronounced to be ‘ splendid—magnificent—divine ’—epithets 
which, as I afterwards found, he considered applicable to a great number of 
things. 

x « * * * * * 

“We Germans, and, indeed, all who are not Swiss, are apt to imagine that 
the inhabitants of the Alps are quite insensible to the beauties of their 
country. Coming as strangers, with our fresh and exuberant enthusiasm, we 
fancy that we alone understand the matter, and look down almost with pity 
on the imaginary dulness of the natives to impressions of this kind. A 
longer residence among them will, however, serve to-convince us that many of 
the Swiss have a deep and fervent admiration of the exquisite scenery of their 
country. I have known more than one native of Switzerland from whom it 
could call forth tears of rapture; and it is not uncommon to find that they, 
on their side, feel convinced that they alone are — of appreciating it, 
and that it is quite beyond the reach of a foreigner. I must own that, of the 
two, I think they are nearer the truth than we are. 

““My Appenzell comrade, although born on these mountains, and con- 
stantly, in the course of his business, travelling about them, displayed such a 
glowing enthusiasm for their beauties, that I could only learn of him, and 
follow his lead. 

“The higher we came, the oftener I heard his favourite adjectives. ‘ See, 
sir, now we are getting high. Isn’t the air fine? What a divine, glorious, 
magnificent breeze! Don’t you remark, too, how splendid the flowers are 
getting? Their colours are brighter and brighter—their taste richer (taste is 
used instead of scent). Oh, how heavenly Nature is here! Just wait till we 
get up to the top, and we’ll sing “‘ Soli Deo Gloria.” ’ 

All of a sudden I saw him go plump down on his knees before a bunch of 
pretty little red flowers. 

*** What have you got there?’ said I, approaching. 

*** Oh, just look at these !? said he. (He mentioned the name of the 
flower, but I have forgotten it). ‘Isn’t it splendid—glorious—magnificent ? 
Hurrah !’ 

“T really thought the flowers very pretty, and stretched out my hand to 
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pluck one. But he sprang up almost trembling, and spread out his arms as if 
to defend them. 

“* What are you doing?’ he cried, in consternation. ‘ You’re not going to 
pick it? Look how the little scarlet bells lie on the green velvet moss, Tike 
eggs ina nest! Don’t they cling all together, like a group of brothers and 
sisters! No gardener could have planted them more prettily. Let them stay 
pee have sprung up, and blossom, for the glory of God, who created 
them.’” 


The tourist invited the whole merry party, including half-a-dozen 
goat-herds, to dine with him on the summit of the Kamor, which 
afforded just space enough for the purpose and no more ; but it com- 
mands a most magnificent panorama. This mountain is like the Rigi, 
of very moderate height; but, from the peculiarity of its position, 
affords a view of an immense extent of country over the cantons of 
Thurgau, St. Gall and Outer Rhodes, and the whole broad bosom of 
the Lake of Constance to the towers of Wurtemberg and Baden, and 
even a glimpse for the eye and the imagination, into the old Rhaetian 
land of the Grey League. Towards the East lies the enormous 
labyrinth of the Tyrolese and Voralberg Alps, with their countless 
known and unknown peaks. Close at its foot lies, on the right, the 
little principality of Lichtenstein, and on the left, the verdant basin of 
the miniature Alpine republic of Inner Rhodes. The Kamor itself is 
overlooked from the south by the loftier Sautis, from which stretch 
two deep, dark ravines, filled with gloomy pine woods, that give the 
strong shadows for the otherwise gay picture. On a neighbouring 
Alp M. Kohl found a hermitage, at the entrance of a cavern, which 
gives the only means of access to the summit of the mountain. This is 
so steep that it would be impossible to climb it, were it not for the 
winding path through this cavern, which resembles a dark staircase 
leading to the roof of a church. The duties of the hermit consist in 
lighting travellers through the cavern with torches, and providing 
them with the refreshment of milk, beer, and bread. On being asked 
whether he prayed diligently, and punctually performed the service of 
his little chapel, he answered, “Ah no; he had so much to do with 
making the torches, and washing out the beer-glasses, and doing other 
jobs, that he very seldom got to the praying.” In various parts of 
Switzerland, Mr. Kohl met with no less than six of these hermits, 
and heard of as many more. In Old Switzerland they all belong to 
an association—which is, however, not a monastic order, and they 
receive no priestly consecration. The chief seat of their brotherhood 
is in the little town of Zug, where they have a house, and where 
resides the father of the “Forest Brothers.” They are required to 
pass through a previous probation, and they are then appointed by the 
bishop to the hermitage they are tooccupy. It consists of a hut, a 
little chapel and a garden, and is usually placed on some spot remark- 
able for its natural scenery, or for some historical association, and they 
are allowed, in addition to the duties of their chapel, to minister to 
the public entertainment. 

In passing through the valley of the Rhine, the traveller takes 
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occasion to make a couple of sketches that we cannot but recognise 
as likenesses. 


«I made use of the diligence on the way to Ragatz, and on this occasion 
found means to gain a high place in the estimation of an Englishman who was 
my only fellow passenger, by the simple method of not speaking one syllable 
to him. It happened in the first instance that I had an interesting book to 
read, and did not at all wish to be disturbed, otherwise I should certamly have 
begun to talk. My Engiishman, however, gave to the persevering silence, 
in which I wrapt myself up as I sat drawn back into the corner of the carriage, 
a very different interpretation. He considered it as an indubitable sign of my 
being a gentleman—as his countrymen in general regard the readiness to 
converse with strangers, as a certain indication of ‘a want of good breeding.’ 
By the looks of my Briton I soon saw the impression my silence had made, 
and I became in consequence still more dumb. We travelled many miles in 
each other’s company, we got out together at the stations, we yawned and 
stretched ourselves, and sat down to dinner opposite to one another, and 
spoke no mortal word. I did not make him the slightest salutation, I sat stiff 
and solemn as a ‘well-bred man’ should, reading away without taking the 
least notice of my companion, in whose good graces I was consequently 
making rapid advances. I suppose he had not often met with an instance of 
such ‘ self-respecting’ behaviour, especially in a German, and he knew how 
to value it. At last he began to manifest the progress I had made in his 
opinion, by showing me some trifling ciyilities. But I received them with 
extreme coolness, partly because I really wished to finish my book, and partly 
that this dumb pantomime amused me. At Ragatz I got out, and he re- 
mained, as he was going on to Chur; and I still did not take any notice of 
him, so that by this time I had won on him so much by my engaging 
behaviour, that he made me a most respectful salutation, that said as plainly 
as a gesture could do, ‘ You have gained my highest consideration.’ I almost 
expected him to offer me his card.” 


But the Eumenides were on the watch to punish M, Kohl for 
making himself merry in this sly way with one of the darling foibles 
of our countrymen. At Ragatz he again lost the credit he had so 
undeservedly gained. While he had thus earned golden opinions from 
one Englishman by appearing “as hard as a stone, as dry as a stick, 
and as cold as a cucumber,” he got into terrible disgrace, and even 
incurred some suspicion of being a swindler, by showing a good- 
natured readiness to help another out of a scrape. In the courtyard 
of the Hotel at Ragatz he found an Englishman who was disputing 
with a Grison driver, gesticulating violently, and carrying on a 
desperate struggle with German hard words, without being able to 
make himself understood. M. Kohl stood for awhile looking on 
.without interfering, but was at length induced by humanity to ‘offer 
his services as interpreter, since it was evident the parties did not 
understand each other. This the Englishman appeared to consider 
extremely impertinent, for he looked coldly and proudly at him, 
declined his offer, and then continued the combat with his German 


single-handed. 


“It happened that at the table d’hdte we were placed by the side of each 
other, and this I said increased the suspicion which my offensive civility had 
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already induced my Briton to conceive of me. Although I several times 
addressed some remark to him across the table, he remained determinedly 
monosyllabic, an:l at last became quite dumb, casting every now and then a 
searching and almost anxious glance at me. After dinner we went to our 
rooms, 1 to look for a book, and he I rather think to get out of my way, 
when lo! the rooms they had assigned us were close together, and we met face 
to face at the door. Now it was quite clear to my neighbour that I had some 
plot against him—in all probability some design on his pocket. He avoided 
the slightest contact with me, and without responding to my salutation, rushed 
into his room, bolted and locked the door, and at the table d’héte his place 
knew him no more. [I took all this as a just punishment for my behaviour 
to his countryman in the diligence.” 


The production of silk is, as is well known, the chief occupation of 
the inhabitants of Lombardy, Rich and poor are engaged in it, but 
the great feeding establishments mostly belong to the poor, while the 
hatching of the eggs is carried on in the cottages. While waiting at 
the little port of Colico for the steam-boat from Como, M. Kohl took 
the opportunity to visit some of the latter, and found every hole and 
corner in them filled with busily feeding worms ;— 


“In the winter the peasants provide themselves with the seed, from which 
in a short time the cavalieri, as they call the silkworms, begin to crawl 
about. ‘Then comes the great anxiety of finding food for these rapacious 
‘cavalieri.’ Rich people, who have great plantations of mulberry trees, now 
carry on an extensive trade with these leaves; and there are many wholesale 
dealers in leaves who have nothing to do with any other branch of the trade.” 


Frequently, not only the peasant himself, but every member of his 
family will speculate in the purchase of a few ounces of the seed, 
and establish a little business on his own account, 


“We found a little girl who had set up her miniature breeding establish- 
ment in a corner of the hut, having received, as she told me, four ounces of 
seed as a present from her godfather, and being allowed by a neighbour’s son 
to gather from his mulberry trees as many leaves as she required, In another 
place, we found a very aged man sitting beside his worms, and rejoicing to 
see them eat so voraciously, as some say this is considered the best sign of 
health. With silkworms, as with many men, the greatest lamentation when 
they are indisposed is for the want of appetite. It may well be supposed 
that, during their feeding season, the dwellings of the poor present a singular 
aspect. Many of the peasants cover every bench and table with worms and 
mulberry leaves, till they have hardly one left for their own use, and the 
even sleep surrounded on all sides, above and below, by stands covered wit 
these animals, At the same time all the doors and windows are carefully 
covered up with rags and curtains, which are sometimes lifted to let in a 
little warm air, and sometimes carefully closed to keep out a cold one, or to 
prevent the sun from looking in on the worms during their banquet, which 
it seems they object to... .. There are, indeed, few occupations connected 
with more trouble and anxiety than the breeding of these creatures, for they 
are liable to all kinds of maladies. Sometimes they become consumptive, 
and die off by thousands, at others dysenteries break out among them, and 
are no less destructive. Now they are attacked by a sort of ossification, in 
which the whole worm turns into a white chalky mass; and then again the 
weather is too hot or too cold, and all sorts of diseases arise among them in 
consequence, ° ° ° - 
2P2 
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“The best silk in Lombardy is produced in the environs of the lake 
of Como, especially in the beautiful district of Brienza; and in all the 
valleys between this and the Carnic Alps the culture of silk affords subsistence 
to the great mass of the inhabitants. But as you proceed further eastward, 
the produce deteriorates. In the valleys by Bergami it is by no means so 
good as at Como, near Verona it is still worse, and at Udine is the lowest 
quality of all.” 

This information was furnished by a silk merchant from Brescia, 
the greatest silk market in all Lombardy, where the worth of near 
twenty millions of lire are sold in a year. 

The environs of the beautiful lake of Como appear to have become 
a sort of European rendezvous. Russian nobles, German princes and 
princesses, Parisian bankers and opera dancers, almost outnumber the 
Lombard nobles in the villas on its banks. It lies between higher 
mountains than the Lago Maggiore, as the Alpine peaks that rise on 
the right and left, reach an altitude of seven or eight thousand feet, 
whence a succession of picturesque terraces descend to the water's 
edge. As the cultivation reaches to a considerable height on these 
mountains, chesnut groves, and villages, and church steeples are often 
seen hanging one above another, furnishing a richer fringe to the 
lake than can usually be found in Switzerland. The division into 
three branches, running to different points of the compass, and afford- 
ing by that means a great variety of scenery, also adds to its attrac- 
tion. With its two southern arms it encircles the lovely district of 
Brienza, with its gardens, villages, and miniature lakes, and among 
the other charms of the lake of Como we must not overlook its 
having been the scene of Manzoni’s romance, the ‘Promessi Sposi,’ 
almost as well known in England as to the Italians themselves. The 
author affords one more testimony to the fidelity of its description :— 

“‘ By his admirable representation of the villages, and the life passed in 
them, the style of architecture, the inhabitants, the peasantry, the clergy, 
Manzoni has done for this part of Lombardy what Walter Scott did for the 
Highlands of Scotland.” 

During his stay in the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, the author 
took occasion to visit the celebrated little “ Sette Communi,” said, on 
very good grounds, to be descendants of the Cimbri, defeated by 
Marius, near Verona, and who fled from the battle-field into the moun- 
tains. It cannot be that the idea of their origin was, as has been 
sometimes supposed, the fanciful offspring of some learned brain, for 
the tradition is commonly current both among the people of the moun- 
tains and their Italian neighbours. They call themselves Cimbir 
people, and their dialect Cimbro. “Noi sette Communi parlano 
Cimbro,” they say to travellers, who make any inquiry on the subject. 

There does not appear to be anything in the fact itself to awaken 
scepticism ; and, indeed, almost a regular chain of colonies of these 
and kindred races may be traced from this its advanced posts, to their 
homes in the far north. A parchment, preserved at Ober ,Hasle, in 
the Canton of Bern, contains the record of a far more remarkable 
settlement, in which six thousand men are said to have come in a 
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year of famine, from Swedeland—and one thousand two hundred from 
Friesland, and making a league among themselves to hold together, 
and share all their fortunes, “in joy or sorrow, on the land, or on the 
sea, in all things great and small, which God shall send them,” to 
have traversed Germany, and journeyed till they came to a country 
“with high rocks and mountains, and full of valleys and lakes” (namely, 
the present cantons of Schwyz and Unterwalden), which pleased the 
Swedes, because it was like their old country. There accordingly, we 
are told, they established themselves, tilled the ground, kept flocks 
and herds, “stood faithfully by one another, and their children grew 
up to be men great and strong like giants.” 

The territory of the Sette Communi is a plateau, of 3000 feet high, 
of fine flat meadow land, about thirty miles long, and of equal breadth, 
bounded on the south by a chain of mountains of middling height, and 
northward by loftier ones, rising to 7000 feet. Eastward, the plateau 
falls by a rather abrupt descent to the valley of the Brenta, and west- 
ward to that of the Astico. The political constitution of this little 
community was formerly very much like that of the old Swiss Cantons. 
They had their popular assembly of the whole male adult population 
for their legislative body ; and for the executive, a regent or landam- 
man, assisted by a council, to which each commune sent two deputies. 
Their occupations also of cattle breeding, dairy farming, and wood- 
carving, have led to a similarity in their modes of life. Nearly all 
their woods also, and a great part of their pastures, are what is called 
“ Allmend,” that is to say, enjoyed by the whole village in common. 
(This is no Italian custom, and would of itself indicate a German 
origin). Besides the old Seven Communes, a line of villages stretching 
from the Brenta to the Astico have been either forcibly subjected, 
or have voluntarily joined the association. Altogether the population 
amounts to thirty-four thousand. 


“ The sight of five or six of these stout mountaineers (whom I found on the 
market place of the village of Valstagna, in the valley of the Brenta), confirmed 
what I Sone heard of their origin. They were large strong-built muscular 
men, such as we may imagine the children of those stalwart barbarians to be. 
They were just preparing to return to their dwellings, with their mules laden 
with Indian corn, in exchange for the wooden pails, &c., which they had brought 
down; but I induced one of them, who was named Filippo Basso, to consider 
me as a more advantageous cargo. The sack of corn was dismounted, a saddle 
improvised, and our little caravan was soon in motion up the wild rocky valley. 
The river that ran through it had dried up to the last drop, as most of the 
little rivers on the southern declivity of the Alps, when not fed from glaciers, 
are accustomed to do in summer time. It was suffocatingly hot. The stones 
and roads glowed as if from a furnace, and myriads of blood-thirsty flies and 
gnats threw themselves upon us, and our mules, who fought desperately but 
vainly against these tormentors, with hoofs and tail, which hit me oftener than 
the insects. Our tongues clove to the roofs of our mouths, and as I had for 
weeks before been rocking in convenient little boats, on the cool Adria, it 
seemed to me as if I had been transported from my gondola, into one of the 
torture chambers of the Holy Inquisition. The flow of our conversation, at 
first lively, soon dried up like the river; and in patient endurance, we travelled 
on our way in profound silence, broken from time to time by the ‘ animo ! 
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animo !’ of the drivers, who I observed, though they spoke ‘ Cimbro’ among 
themselves, always addressed their mules in Italian. After three hours riding, 
we reached Ronchi, the first village of the Sette Communi, and young and oli 
came forth to meet us. These people had a ragged appearance ; for during the 
late years of scarcity these Cimbri have suffered much, partly in consequence 
of their having been, like us, their German kindred, great admirers and culti- 
vators of the potato; the Italians felt the famine far less severely. 

** Ronchi lies on the very edge of the plateau, on which you enter immedi- 
ately after passing it. The change is a very pleasing one; far and wide the 
eye ranges over fine meadows, scattered over with villages and churches, and 
backed by lofty mountain summits; and as it was now evening, the fields 
were resounding with the songs of girls and lads returning from their work ; 
but I could not make out whether they were singing German or Italian, or 
ancient Danish. 

“We had scarcely set foot on the plateau before we experienced also a very 
pleasant difference in the air, which became cool and refreshing; the plague 
of gnats disappeared, and instead of the difficult rocky path we had been 
travelling, we found broad carriage roads passing from village to village. 
Another road is in construction, that is to lead from the Venetian town of 
Tiene to the plateau. Towards the north, the ascent is much too steep for 
any road. 

“In their architecture and general organisation, the village appears quite 
Italian. The houses are entirely of stone, though, from the abundance of 
wood in the country, I expected it to be used not only as a building material, 
but for the enclosures of the fields; the latter, however, are made of stones, 
like those used for grave-stones in Germany. In the village of Assiago, where 
we stopped, I found myself quartered quite in the Italian fashion, in apartments 
whose dimensions connie those of a barrack, though I must own I had the 
advantage of finding, instead of a little narrow, short, procrustean German bed, 
—an Italiax mountain of mattresses and cushions, wherein to repose after 
my toils. 

“On the following day I visited the school, the church, the courts of law, 
and other public institutions. On the market-place a number of people were 
assembled, and they pointed out the inhabitants of Fozza as the most genuine 
Cimbri, who had preserved a number of ancient expressions that were entirely 
lost elsewhere. They appeared large, finely-grown, powerful men; but they 
did not remind me of the ancient German race, in any other respect. They 
had all black hair, of which one long lock hung down over each ear, quite in 
the fashion of the Italian mountaineer; mostly dark eyes, and the strongly 
marked, expressive Italian physiognomy. I made one very interesting acquaint- 
ance in an old man of eighty, who had employed himself for a long time 
in collecting all that remained of the ancient language of his people. He said 
he hoped to live two years more, in order to complete his work, which he 
would then give into the hands of an old professor at Padua, who would 
prepare it for the press. A new church is being built at Assiago, which is 
interesting from the plan of its erection. This is tatto per carita—that is, 
wholly and entirely for love—by really ‘ voluntary contribution, not of money, 
but of labour.’ In the week-days the people take their turn to work at it, 
but on Sundays, they all meet together, and join in the labour of love. 

“In all the villages through which we passed, we found Italians offering 
cherries and fruit, that they had brought up from the plain—for the climate of 
this plateau is so much colder, that the cherries are not ripe till August. 
Before all the houses were people employed in carving wood; and near them 
lay great pilesy;weady to be carried down on the backs of mules to the plain; 
and these fashioned into pails, and other domestic utensils. They visit with 
these goods, and with charcoal burnt in their forests, the markets of Bassano, 
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Triente, Vicenza and Padua, for all which places they have their own Cimbrian 
names,—for instance, for Triente, Trin ;—for Verona, Bern; pronounced exactly 
like the name of the Swiss canton.” ” * 


-The oldest unquestionably authentic documents which the “ Sette 
Communi” possess, date from the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
and are to be found in their principal village, Assiago. They consist 
of confirmations of certain privileges, mentioned, even then, as ancient, 
made to them by the Scaligeri, Ezzelini, and Visconti, as well as of 
a series of similar documents from the Venetian doges, who were 
all inclined to treat them with favour, as they were very useful in 
defending the frontier towards Germany ; but they boast that they 
were never conquered—(mai conquisti)—but united themselves, of 
their own free will, to various powers in the north of Italy. 

They were in the habit, on the election of every new doge, of 
sending down messengers to say that they were “astonishingly poor,” 
and could, by no possibility, pay more tribute than 400 Veronese 
lire, and twelve calves, which time out of mind they had been accus- 
tomed to furnish ; but that they were strong people, and had in their 
country high mountains and impenetrable forests, and that they would 
willingly defend this, their natural fortress, against the German 
Emperor, as well as against the Bavari, Austriachi, and other Tedeschi. 
They are commonly mentioned by the doge, as “our most faithful, 
and most poor seven communes”—(I fedelissimi e poverissimi nostri 
Sette Communi),—and they seem to rejoice much in this epithet of 
“most poor,” which doubtless they have often found convenient. 

The Sette Communi have of course now fallen with the rest of the 
Venetian territory to the dominion of Austria. 

About three hours’ journey from the last house belonging to the 
Seven Communes, lies another little isolated people called the Suevi, 
of whose origin a similar account is given, namely, that their fore- 
fathers fled to these mountains after a defeat by the Romans. Their 
language is, however, quite different from that of the Cimbri, and 
approaches so nearly to that of the Tyrolese, that it might almost be 
mistaken for it. They, also, unlike the former, mostly understand 
German. In Lavarone, one of the ten villages belonging to these 
Suevi, where Mr. Kohl stopped for the evening, the people assembled 
round him, and seemed eager to give him all the information in their 
power. He found, however, to his surprise, that it was difficult to 
maintain with them a conversation in German, as they were always 
falling back into Italian ; and an old man who was presented to him, 
as being able to recite many verses, knew nothing of Schiller and 
Goethe, but could repeat whole cantos of Tasso. 


“They assured me they were well acquainted with the Italian poets; and 
when I expressed something like incredulity, they amy out half a dozen 
old Tassos and ragged Ariostos to convince me. My old Sueve, who knew 
almost the whole of the ‘Gerusalemme Liberata,’ by heart, maintained that there 
were many people in the mountains who knew as much. A great deal has 
been said of the veneration of the Venetian and Neapolitan populace for Tasso 
and Ariosto; but that it should extend even into the remote valleys of the Alps 
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appears to me to throw a new light on the literary circumstances of Italy. 
W ich of our German herdsmen could we point to who would quote Schiller 
and Goethe? or what English sailor or highlander is acquainted with Shak- 
speare and Byron?” 


The Italian language is, it appears, decidedly gaining ground both 
among the Cimbrian and the Suevian communities. It is the language 
which is taught in their schools as well as used in their churches, and 
on other public occasions ; indeed, it is now not uncommon for the 
people under thirty to know no other. The Cimbrian guides who 
accompanied the traveller across these mountains to the Val Ceuta, 
expressed their astonishment at the terrific wildness of its scenery by 
the common Italian oaths, “ Corpo di Bacco! Corpo di Cristo! che 
bello orrore!” 

The journey through this valley towards Lake Garda, is one of the 
most romantically picturesque that can be made even among the Alps. 
This lake has a very isolated position, and to that must be attributed 
many of the peculiarities it exhibits. The little out-of-the-way port 
of Riva, at its northern extremity, has, probably, from its secluded 
position, in all periods of its history, enjoyed more privileges than 
any other Lombard town. 


Like Gersau, on the lake of the Four Cantons, and other little Alpine 
laces, which had high mountains for their town walls, Riva was formerly a 
ittle republic, in more or less dependence on the Viscomti of Milan, on the 
Scaligeri of Verona, or the Ezzelins of Vicenza, the doges of Venice, the 

bishops of Trent, or, as at present, the Austrians. For many ages it chose its 
own magistrates, made its own laws and trade regulations, fixed its own 
weights and measures, coined money, and enjoyed many water privileges on 
the lake and in the villages on its banks. Even now it is in many respects 
freer than any other place in Austrian Italy. Prohibited books are easily pro- 
cured across the mountains from Switzerland. In the coffee-houses all sorts 
of newspapers may be had ; and people study diligently the Allgemeine Zeitung, 
which has long been the only paper that has brought a little light and air into 
Austrian Italy. I have often seen Italians translating it to one another; and, 
indeed, many assured me that they had acquired their little bit of German for 
no other purpose than to read it. A painter might often make a very pretty 

icture of a group of these listening Italians, with their expressive faces, col- 
ected round one of their countrymen decyphering the rough German, and 
making it intelligible to them by the help of much quiielidien. In Riva, 
even in winter, there may be found a very good society of educated families, 
the landed gentry of the neighbourhood, who go back in the spring to their 
villas. The Riva people boast much of the purity of their dialect; and it 
requires obviously not so much of an effort for them to speak good Italian as 
to the Venetians and Milanese. I once heard a Venetian lady utter a loud 
exclamation of joy, when some fellow townspeople entered the room. ‘Thank 
goodness!’ she exclaimed, ‘now we can talk Venetian again ; I understand 
nothing of the Milanese jargon, and it’s such a trouble to be always speaking 
good Italian. One can gossip so nicely in Venetian.’” 


The Austrian police and the military, it appears, make themselves | 


less obnoxious in Riva than im other parts of the Lombardo-Venetian 
kingdom. A certain air of freedom seems to blow from the Swiss 
mountains over this and many other places in the neighbourhood ; and 
the land-owners are less powerful than in the plains on the Po. The 
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estates there are very extensive ; but here there are more of the small 
gentry, and even some peasant proprietors, who present a widely dif- 
ferent aspect from that of the farmers of Lombardy. We find here 
woods and pastures belonging, as in Switzerland, to the commune. 
In the plains of Lombardy such things are unknown, and the peasant 
communities are neither so powerful nor so opulent. 

Among the peculiarities of Lake Garda is that of a hot and sultry 
stratum of air that hangs close over the surface, and renders the 
lower part of its shore unhealthy ; but whoever can get a villa at an 
elevation of only twenty-five feet above, sets a great value on the 
advantage. But even here, as it often happens in the world, the 
enjoyment of the fortunate proprietor is sometimes disturbed by the 
contemplation of what is thought a still more desirable position. 


“As he lies stretched out on a bench on his terrace to enjoy the coolness, 
he envies any neighbour the temperature of whose garden happens to be a 
few degrees lower. It is, however, rather difficult to satisfy an Italian upon 
this pomt ; for should it fall ever so little below, he begins to complain. It is 
hard to say whether they dread heat or cold most. The least change towards 
cola which our firmer German nerves are scarcely sensible of, makes them 
shiver and complain, and on a rather warm day'the streets of an Italian town 
are quite deserted. The natives are at home asleep, or sitting behind the 
curtains of the coffee-houses sipping ice. No one is to be seen abroad, unless 
perhaps a German trotting about the streets, and earning his travelling plea- 
sure in the sweat of his brow.” 


Foreigners in Italy are, however, rather too apt to suppose this 
pleasant state of do-nothingness (dolce far niente) to be the normal 
state of an Italian. M. Kohl’s acquaintance with the landed gentry 
of Lombardy led him to a quite opposite conclusion. 


‘“‘ With us in the north of Europe the period of the villegiatura, as well as 
of summer agricultural occupations, is of short duration. We have our hay in 
July, our corn in August, our fruit and wine in October; but in the manifold 
culture of Northern Italy, almost every season of the year brings its harvest. 
Early in the spring is gathered in the crop of mulberry-leaves, and shortly 
after this comes the crop of silk produced by it. This is followed by the hay 
harvest, and then in succession by that of wheat, oats, rye, Indian corn, rice, 
tobacco, wine—and finally, in November and December, that of olives. 
Lemon harvests are held almost the whole year round, from month to month; 
and in some districts of Lombardy there is grass to cut. Near Lodi the cows 
may be seen standing up to their middle in grass in the month of January. 
The cares and the blessings of harvest-time are, therefore, with the Lombard 
landed proprietor almost perpetual, and he passes the greater part of the year 
in the country that he may be able to overlook the getting in of these various 
crops. Usually the whole family, including mother and daughter, take an 
active part in it. 

“**T must soon get out into the country with my wife and daughter,’ said a 
rich Lombard landowner to me; ‘there are all kinds of harvest work to do.’ 
I could not help feeling rather surprised, as there was nothing in the appear- 
ance of his daughter that could remind one of rustic labour, according to m 
idea of it; but I did not sufficiently consider that here, where there are still 
more silk cocoons to collect and golden Hesperides fruit to pluck than corn 
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to cut or to thresh, the most delicate girl of a family may find suitable 
occupation. 

*** The numerous harvests we have to superintend,’ I was told, ‘ are the 
cause why we Lombards can travel so little. The English can put their 
capital in the bank, and draw their income to whatever part of the world they 
may happen to be in. No one can go about so easily, and with so little care 
as they; but we have too much to do at home!’” 


The olive woods extend over the whole basin of Riva, from the 
Alps to the lowlands by Arco. As they grow half wild, they require 
but little attention, and remaining green the whole year, they add 
greatly to the beauty of the country. 


“The mild shores of the Lombard lakes are the favourite regions for the 
olive, as well as for all tenderer plants, but olive groves are also to be found in 
valleys of the Italian Alps. A torchia (oil-press), as well as a wine-press, 
forms a regular part of the agricultural machinery in a Lombard farm, for the 
olive grows everywhere, but the tenderer lemon is most frequent about Lake 
Garda, the level of which is not more than 69 meters above the Adriatic, 
whilst most of the Lombard lakes are 120 meters higher. To this circumstance, 
as well as to its locality, is to be attributed its extraordinarily warm climate. 
The banks of this lake, the sea shore south of the mountain wall near Genoa, 
and the lower lagoons near Venice, are the warmest districts of Northern Italy, 
and the most productive of southern fruits. Oranges and lemons are indeed 
produced near Meren and Botzen, and here and there all over the southern 
declivity of the Alps in the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom. But only near 
the Lake of Garda is the production of these fruits sufficiently abundant to 
make it rank as an element of national wealth, and a spring of active 
commercial life. Almost every landowner here, as an Italian writer says, 
* si fu delizia di coltivare ameni giardini,’ and near to his villa you are sure to 
find a lemon garden. These lemon gardens are perhaps the most productive 
pieces of ground in the world. There are many which do not occupy more 
space than one of our small rye fields, that bring in, annually, hundreds of 
thousands of Austrian lire. The orange and lemon trees are treated here very 
much as our apple and pear trees are at Petersburg and Moscow. There 
large tracts of garden ground may often be seen covered with glass roofs, 
beneath which apple and pear trees are ranged, and carefully watered. In the 
spring these are taken away, and only the posts and pieces of wall that support 
them left. Just in the same manner are here, among the hills, large pieces of 
ground covered with glass frames for the protection of the oranges and lemons. 
The gardens are formed on terraces, with many falls and flights of steps; this 
is done to favour the irrigation, and usually a little mountain stream is 
conducted into the garden for this purpose. Every tree is surrounded by a 
trench, connected by canals with this stream, so that the water is carefully 
distributed over the whole garden. Where no springs are found there are no 
lemon gardens. A row of trees stands on every terrace, and each one occupies 
a quadrangular space called a ‘ campata;’ the cost of laying out one of these 
gardens, its size and produce, are all reckoned by campatas. ‘Such a garden’ 
it is said is of ‘fifty campata,’ and there are some containing as many as five 
or six hundred. The expense of constructing a lemon garden is calculated at 
from five to six hundred florins for every campata. A large and thoroughly 
healthy tree will produce from 800 to 1,000 fruits in a-year, and on the spot 
they are worth from fifty to sixty florins the thousand. They are first 

hered in May, and in the course of the summer there are five or six crops. 

lemons of ‘Lake Garda are stronger and sharper than those of Sicily : 
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and as they bear carriage better and keep longer, Austria, Poland, Russia, and 
other northern European countries are provided with fruit from this district. 
Almost ~~ peasant has a few campatas near his cottage, and some rich 
proprietors derive a revenue of half a million of francs from these lemon 
gardens. The exports are calculated at fifty millions.” 

x * * x 

“To a German whose imagination from his youth up has been filled with 
marvellous notions of ‘the land where the orange trees blow,’ it affords a 
quite peculiar enjoyment to find himself sitting underthese cool shades, drinking 
his coffee in the society of a friendly and graceful Italian family. There is 
something most pleasing, I may almost say touching, in kindness shown by 
Italians to a German. We have always been their oppressors. They are so 
likely to regard us as their natural enemies, that a noble self-control must lie 
beneath their hospitality. When I first entered these Italian valleys, I brought 
with me, besides floating expectations of robbery and murder, the notion that 
I should hear continual vituperation of the ‘ Maladetto Tedescho,’ but I found 
myself most agreeably undeceived. Even the lower class of the Lombards, 
the mere peasants, showed me hospitality—as for instance, by inviting me to 
eat with them when I accidentally passed by. It has often happened to me 
when strolling about some lonely district, to pass a group of them as they sat 
under a tree eating their polenta, and to be called to from a distance to come 
and take a share. They would lift up their spoons and cry, ‘Come and sit 
down, and do us the honour to eat with us.” “They consider it a duty to give 
this invitation to every passing traveller. Such primitive customs which one 
would now expect to find nowhere, unless, perhaps, among the patriarchal 
tribes of Arabia, are thus to be seen in the midst of the ancient civilisation of 
Italy. * * * An English family which I met in Riva, was, like myself, 
quite enraptured with the courtesy and hospitality of the Italians. They had 
come, they told me, accidentally from Germany, intending only to pass a few 
days here, but they had formed so many agreeable connexions, and had found 
themselves so surrounded by kind and pleasant people, that their few days had 
extended to half a year. They declared Riva to be ‘the most delightful place 
in the world.’ 

“There are, however, in Lombardy, along the foot of the Alps, many of 
these ‘ most delightful places,’ in which an agreeable society assembles every 
summer. Almost every Lombard village is, at this season, the rendezvous of 
the nobler and the educated classes. Our German villages have more of the 
monarchical consi. ation—those of Lombardy more of the aristocratic. With 
us there is usually in each village some great landed proprietor—some count, 
or mediatised prince, who there holds his little court and eclipses everybody. 
A Lombard village contains a number of country houses—or noblemen’s seats, 
if we must call them so—between which the humbler dwellings lie scattered.” 


A German lady long settled in Lombardy, whom M. Kohl encoun- 
tered, and who rejoiced infinitely to meet a countryman, brought a 
rather unexpected accusation against the Italians. She said that the 
country and the people made her melancholy ; “ the Italians were so 
much more serious than the Germans ;—they never laughed as the 
Germans did, never laughed till they cried.” ‘The traveller had heard 
the very same remark, he says, from Germans in Copenhagen and 
Russia. We have ourselves heard it from Englishmen long resident 
abroad, who said, they had never laughed till they came back to 
England ; so that we are inclined to think the phenomenon rather 
subjective, rather dependent on the mental state of the dweller in a 
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foreign land, than on actual national difference. As far as our own 
observation has gone, we do not remember to have ever witnessed 
such boisterous gaiety as among the Dutch, whom it is the custom to 
call dull and phlegmatic ; still we should be sorry to yield the claims 
of our own country in respect to mirth to those of any other nation ; 
the traditional merriment of the French is certainly fabulous with 
respect to the present generation, whatever it may have been with 
preceding ones, concerning the hilarity of which nevertheless we have 
some “ historic doubts.” Perhaps the respective pretensions of the 
French and English nations of the present day might be not unfairly 
tested by a comparison of the quantity and quality of the fun to be 
found in the illustrations of the London Punch and the Paris Charivari, 
about equal in point of artistic talent, but very unequal in their 
laughter-moving power. The very name of the Journal pour Rire 
betrays an imperfect acquaintance with the nature of that subtle 
etherial spirit that dimples and sparkles over the surface of human 
life, and is less understood than any other fact of our mental history. 

As we have already devoted to the Alpen-reisen more space than 
we can well afford, we must pass over the latter part of the journey, 
especially as it lies through the districts of Switzerland most frequently 
visited by English travellers—Lausanne, Geneva, Neufchatel, &c., 
but we must still find room for the portrait of a certain worthy watch- 
maker of La Chaux de Fonds. Some years ago this was a mere 
lonely village on the Jura, lying too in a rather unfriendly climate, 
and at about the same height at the top of the Brocken. Now it isa 
busy town, with good streets lighted with gas, broad squares, and 
comfortable and elegant hotels, crowded with men of business from 
all parts of the world, dealers in gold and silver and precious stones, 
and in a variety of articles connected with watchmaking, of which art 
La Chaux de Fonds and the neighbouring village of Loden, may be 
considered the high schools. The condition of the workpeople is for 
various reasons less favourable than in some other parts of Switzer- 
land. Here is an example of the petty tyranny to which they are 
sometimes compelled to submit. 


** T went to visit a watchmaker in La Chaux de Fonds, who employed about 
twenty workmen. He had covered all the doors and walls of his workshop 
with ordonnances and regulations of his own device concerning the conduct of 
his workmen. The rules were excessively severe, and for almost every instance 
of neglect on the part of the workman, there was affixed the penalty of dis- 
missal—like the punishment of death in the laws of Draco. He probably 
piqued himself especially on his religion, for he required, ‘ under penalty of 
dismissal,’ that every workman should attend prayers every morning and 
every evening. ‘The penalty of dismissal’ was also threatened to every one 
who could not prove that he went to church twice every Sunday, and took the 
sacrament every three months. I asked him in a very low voice, how his 
workmen liked this strict surveillance ?—whether he did not think it might 
be well to leave them free to act according to their own consciences in these 
matters?—and if there was not some danger that instead of making virtuous and 
upright men, this system might tend to produce hypocritical outward observ- 
ance only? If it would not be better merely to notice what he might think 
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amiss, and exhort them in private—reserving the penalty of dismissal only for 
cases in which exhortations were not attended to?’ I had said this quite softly 
in his ear; but he turned to me, and answered in a loud harsh voice, ‘ Sir, 
this is my house. These are my people. I can command here what I will, 
and for whoever will not obey—there’s the door!’ I felt my face turn crimson, 
for the twenty workmen of this godly tyrant, among them many grey-headed 
old men, were all present. They were sitting diligently engaged at their work, 
with their faces turned towards the windows, and their backs towards us. It 
— to me as if I heard the lash of the owner sounding over the backs of 
his slaves.” 


It is a pity we have not the name of this worthy watchmaker, who 
understood, it seems, as well as any English nobleman, the principle 
of “ doing what he liked with his own.” 





3.—Briefe aus Frankfurt und Paris, (Letters from Frankfurt and 
Paris), 1848, 1849, by FrepErick Von Raumer. Leipsig: Brock 
haus, 1849. London: Williams and Norgate. 


Ir very rarely happens, that when either individuals or bodies of men 
have failed in what they have attempted to do, the world will take the 
trouble to analyse the causes of failure. .Its honours are reserved in 
all cases for the winner, and perhaps no one has much right to com- 
plain that it should be so. What we have wished, hoped, or attempted 
to do, is not the world’s business, but what we have actually done ; 
and though we cannot think the celebrated theological doctrine of a 
certain undesirable place of residence being “ paved with good in- 
tentions,” either true or serviceable in a religious point of view, we 
are quite ready to acknowledge the very small value of such good 
intentions with reference to the present stage of existence. 

The good which the Frankfurt parliament hoped and intended to 
have done may remain as a cordial to the private conscience of its 
members ; but for what it has actually effected neither the world nor 
the “fatherland” is greatly its debtor. As compared with the mag- 
nificent promise of its opening, it does too strongly remind us of the 
American road mentioned by Emerson, which commences as a broad 
stately highway, and ends in a squirrel path and goes up a tree. 

The personal character and high intellectual pretensions of many of 
the individuals it contained, had led to high expectations, without 
consideration of how far they were likely to be available in the given 
instance. The hard rough work of social revolution is not generally 
best performed by men of studious habits—of philosophic comprehen- 
siveness of view—of sober impartiality of judgment—who are aware 
of the exceptions and limitations with which most political doctrines 
must be received, and who are keenly alive to the dangers of hasty 
innovation ; but rather by those with narrower views, but such strong 
conviction on a few points, as leads directly to energetic action, with- 
out any danger of their being drawn aside from the business of the 
passing hour, by too “ large discourse of reason.” 
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A large proportion of the National Assembly of Germany was in- 
deed composed of very different materials from either,—of such as do 
not seem likely to have been, under any conceivable circumstances, 
valuable in the legislative, or for aught we see, in any other depart- 
ment of human affairs ; but experience does much, the proverb says, 
for many of us, and experience in political action is what the Germans 
are of necessity very deficient in. 

M. Von Raumer was among the number of those who appear to 
have been selected to represent their fellow countrymen on this occa- 
sion, rather from a general feeling of respect and esteem, than for any 
peculiar fitness for the task assigned them. The vocation of an his- 
torian, in which he has chiefly distinguished himself, and to which he 
has devoted his life, might be an excellent school for a legislator in 
settled times, but would be, perhaps, of no great service to him in so 
strange and anomalous a period as that of 1848, or in an assembly 
constituted like that of the Pauls Kirche ; the period of life to which 
he has attained tended also, in some measure, to disqualify him both 
morally and physically for acting as pioneer on this new and untried 
ground. And as from the first he seems to have entered on his duties 
with scarcely a hope of any beneficial result, we need not wonder that 
he makes many complaints of the amount of personal fatigue that they 
involved. The inexperience of the Assembly, too, in parliamentary 
business, added much to the toils of its members, while it lessened 
their product. The members persisted in discussing all questions and 
several others at one and the same moment ; and with respect to the 
expenditure of eloquence, “ their bounty was as boundless as the sea.” 
One day ninety-one members had given notice of their intention to 
make speeches; at another, one hundred and eighty-five. On one 
bill from forty to fifty amendments were proposed to a single clause, 
and on each of these there was to be a division. 

M. Von Raumer threw outa hint that every member desirous of dis- 
playing his power as an orator, should be required to pay five dollars as a 
contribution to the proposed German fleet ; by which regulation, if the 
ships were not got afloat, at least the parliament might be saved from 
being drowned in floods of talk. At one time it was proposed that no 
measure should be prepared in committee, but debated from beginning 
to end in full assembly. Then, with a world of work before them, 
with an entire constitution to build, an executive power to appoint— 
nay, even to decide first whether one should be appointed or not, and 
all the political elements mingled together in chaotic confusion, they 
must needs turn aside to pick up such apples of discord as the question 
on the celibacy of the Catholic clergy, and others as little pressing. 
Projects for constitutions grew as fast and thick as “ cresses on a warm 
piece of flannel,” and they embraced every possible variety, from the 
most democratic of republics to pure despotism under an Emperor. 
One proposal, greatly approved at first, was for a Triumvirate, of which 
Austria should name‘one member, Prussia one, and the third be elected 
at Frankfurt ; but it was found impossible to determine what was to 
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be the sphere of action for the trinity in unity, or how the empire 
should be divided between them. 


“ T am decidedly of opinion,” writes M. Von Raumer, “ that it would be 
best not to begin building our tower from the top, but by laying a broad and 
firm foundation in the recognition and confirmation of popular rights—in the 
carrying out of national institutions. There will be less strife concerning 
these ; and following up such salutary popular measures, we may proceed to 
the establishment of a second and third chamber, and then we can place the 
summit upon it, and decorate it as we please.” 

“ June 9.—You would not believe the number of proposals and petitions 
on every possible subject that are presented to the Assembly. Everything, 
from the greatest and most important to the smallest and most insignificant, is 
brought into discussion. We should have enough to do till the day of judg- 
ment and longer. The tendency to lengthiness and diffuseness which has 
been justly made a cause of complaint against our old officials, manifests 
itself here to a great extent, and hinders all rapid progress. 

“ Yesterday the whole debate was occuvied with the establishment of a 
German fleet. In the general and lively desire for this undertaking, the 
question whether there should be a fleet at all, was hardly mentioned, and 
just as little was it taken into consideration of what use it could be, if opposed 
to the great naval powers. I will not weary you with the detail of the discus- 
sion of the modes of building large and small ships, of the French and English 
systems of building, of gunnery, of long and short range, &c., but I imagine 
that if any one who really understood the matter had been present, he would 
have seen that the speakers knew very little. The debate, however, had struck 
out one important question besides the technical one (though indeed little 
was said about it), namely, whether the Assembly had any authority to take 
cognisance of these matters—whether it did not lie altogether out of its pro- 
vince? A second question was whether—before an executive power had been 
appointed, the Assembly could undertake the conduct of administrative busi- 
ness? It was decided that the measures now taken, or to be taken, hadonly a 
preparatory character; that the executive power would afterwards provide 
for their due execution. But by the resolution, to raise in Germany three 
millions (and subsequently another three millions) of florins for the fleet, the 
Assembly obviously assumed the new and important right of levying taxes 
over all Germany. The proposal immediately to determine here also the 
mode of imposition for all Germany was fortunately negatived, It would 
have led to the most violent disputes, and any settlement of it would have 
been perfectly impracticable. 

* July 12, 1848.—This day the Archduke (the Reichsverweser) is to make 
his appearance in the Assembly. The demand for cards of admission for 
spectators was so great that they would have fetched almost any price in 
money, or love. I have, as I mentioned before, always left mine at the dis- 
posal of the amiable daughter of the hostess. 

“ This day is, it is said, to be regarded as highly important to the further 
development and the future history of Germany. Who, a year ago, could 
have predicted that an Assembly chosen as this was, would have elected an 
Austrian Archduke, and that every Government would have thankfully con- 
curred in his election? The election and the form of this Assembly indicate 
an augmentation in the power of the people, and a diminution in that of 
princes, such as, in such a degree, and in so short a period, has never before 
been known in the history of Germany. For centuries the princes struggled 
against the emperor; now the strife is between princes and people, obviously 
to the advantage of the latter, as long as there is no anarchy from which the 
princely power would infallibly rise again, 
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“The present Assembly, though it possesses neither money nor troops, has 
a considerable moral power, and a great opinion of itself, which, with the 
timid, may lead it to victory, but with the bold more probably to its fall. The 
princes are for the most part personally insignificant ; united they would gain 
no ground. But what if the Assembly should be too eager for the boasted 
unity of Germany, and take too little heed of local and national views and 
wishes, and should exalt the general too much above the particular? Then 
feuds would inevitably arise between German states defending their indi- 
viduality, and the Assembly striving for centralization (after the plan of 
France), and one or the other side must be taken by the head of the empire 
and the princes. The Girondins were unable to make a federal state of 
France—the idea and the habit of unconditional unity was too deeply rooted, 
and the will of Paris too predominant, for the renovation of provincial life not 
to appear more of a loss than a gain. Should the administration and the 
Assembly fail to hit the exact measure in their operations, for which they are 
mostly dependent on the individual states, the reverse might take place in 
Germany. With respect to the Prussian deputies, the treatment Prussia has 
received from calumnious brawlers has somewhat weakened their enthusiasm 
for the so-called unity of Germany, and awakened the doubt, whether their 
position has not been, and would not be, in future better with the old exclu- 
sive Prussian-ism. Were our domestic circumstances less deplorable, had 
the chambers more spirit and character, had the heads of the government 
something of the simple intelligent capacity for government possessed by 
Frederick II.—why, then ?—but as it is, one might exclaim dolorously, quos 
Deus vult perdere, prius dementat ! 

“* To the individual life there is one inevitable goal which neither wisdom 
nor virtue can avoid. But nations are not destined to inevitable death; they 
are immortal if they will and do what is right. Nay, they may arise with 
renewed youth from the very death struggle (as Germany did in 1813), but 
they soon forfeit again their recovered strength if they do not use, or if they 
abuse it. 

‘Can it be that Germany has less power of recovery from her social and 

litical maladies than France? Are ours as great as those of the French? 

Jnless, indeed, in addition to our own maladies, we have the folly to inoculate 
ourselves with those of other nations, and moreover to mistake them for the 
means of cure.” 


By the month of August most of the members seem to have been 
getting weary of these not very productive labours. Some, to the 
credit of German domesticity be it spoken, began to yearn for the 
society of their wives and children, and even proposed that the travel- 
ling expenses of the said wives and children to Frankfurt should be 
defrayed by the state. Others declare that their appetites are falling 
off; that whereas they used to eat “three portions,” they can now 
scarcely get through one. Melancholy to relate! M. Von Raumer 
calculated that at the then rate of proceeding there is a chance that 
the session may end somewhere about April, 1850, yet sometimes 
weariness and impatience accelerate their pace to storm velocity, and 
free trade, poor laws, corporation laws, &c., are discussed all in one 
evening “in the most desultory manner, one within the other, and 
mingled with much that was quite trivial.” 

Before the end of August M. Van Raumer was unexpectedly chosen, 
by the administrator and his council, to undertake a mission to Paris 
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to announce to the French Republic the regeneration of Germany— 
“the election of the administrator by the assembly, to establish diplo- 
matic relations, to explain the position of Germany, and, if possible, 
to pave the way for the appearance of united Germany as one of the 
great powers of Europe.” ‘The duties of this office were in some 
degree less unwelcome to him than those of a deputy in the noisy 
assembly in the Paul’s Church, and it was one for which he was 
better qualified, but he entered into it with little of hope or pleasure. 


“I fear,”’ he says, writing from Paris, “ that the hopes which have been 
founded on my favourable reception here are greatly toosanguine. According 
to the habits of the French, I have experienced much personal courtesy, but 
France will only fix its relations to Germany, in accordance with the other 
great powers, and should we press for a decision, questions would arise con- 
cerning the limits of the German empire, and the manner in which old treaties 
are to be reconciled with the new arrangements. 

** August 27.—A soirée at Lamartine’s. Precisely like many others. A 
crowd of people amongst whom few know each other. Seats for scarcely any 
except ladies. Lamartine kind and courteous, but time and care hiave much 
altered his appearance. A melancholy impression was created by the ever- 
returning reflection on the decay and rapid passing away of all earthly things; 
for it was whispered pretty loudly, that the saloan was very thinly attended in 
comparison with what it had been a few months ago. ‘The proverb about 
turning to the rising sun is old and true enough everywhere, but here people 
turn to every newly lit lantern. 

“* September 6.—Yesterday evening I drove with M. to General Cavaignac. 
The rooms were so thronged that it was scarcely possible to move. Three 
months ago it was so at Lamartine’s. 

“ September 12.—Yesterday I dined at ——’s, where I heard from many 
persons very harsh judgments concerning Lamartine. Not only was his 
capacity as a statesman denied, but even his uprightness and honourable 
character. 

“* September 17.—When I first came here Cavaignac’s popularity was on 
the increase. Now it is already waning. The Parisians at first felt grateful 
towards’ him and his friends for having saved them from fire, robbery, and 
murder. Now they think only of the evils and not of the necessity of the 
state of siege. 

** December 8th.—Thousands of idlers are lounging up and down before 
Louis Bonaparte’s abode, opening their mouths for the fat ducks, ready roasted, 
that he has promised them. I had, with a cabriolet driver, the following 
dialogue on this subject. 

“© Pour qui voterez-vous?’ ‘ Certainement, pour Bonaparte.’ ‘ Croyez 
vous qu’il est capable de gouverner la France?’ ‘ Point du tout, mais il sera 
usé plus vite qu’un autre.’ This is not merely the opinion of cabriolet- 
drivers, but of the foremost men of many parties. 

“ December 12.—Eight days ago people crowded to General Cavaignac, so 
that neither house nor court yard could contain the throng. Above two 
hundred carriages were standing in the neighbouring streets. Yesterday [ saw 
a mob before his house, bellowing with might and main ‘ @ bas Cavaignaz.’” 


In the month of January, 1849, M. Von Raumer obtained his 
recall, which he had been soliciting since the November of the pre- 
ceding year, notwithstanding the flatteringly expressed wish of the 
French government that he should remain. 
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Of his doings in his diplomatic or parliamentary career, no one can 
well make a humbler estimate than himself. 


“In the course of the past year I have been a national deputy, and an 
ambassador, have been called your Excellency, have served as accoucheur to 
laws and constitutions, yet in no year of my life have I done so little. Not 
the smallest perceptible trace of useful activity has remained. All has vanished, 
been swallowed up in the great waves of the time. The copy of my reports 
from Paris is lying before me. What do they contain? Actually nothing.” 

We trust, nevertheless, that the history of this Frankfort parlia- 
ment will not be found unserviceable when the opportunity occurs for 
a repetition of the experiment. We will not urge in its apology, or 
for M. Von Raumer’s consolation, what has been said, “that it is the 
nature of national assemblies to do, with endless labour and clangour,— 
nothing ; but with motion and counter-motion, with jargon and hubbub, 
to cancel one another, like the fabulous Kilkenny cats, and produce 
for net result, zero.” We will only hope that the possibility of such a 
termination may be kept in mind, and so the next German parliament 
avoid the shoals and sand-banks that hindered the voyage of the last. 
M. Von Raumer’s letters may be studied with advantage to this end 
as a useful chart. 


4.—La Petite Fadette. Par George Sand. Paris: 1849. 


To those who are acquainted with the style of Madame Dudevant, 
it will appear by no means improbable, that though the materials of 
this tale are simple in the extreme, an exquisite work may have been 
wrought out of them. However little we may be inclined to accept 
her philosophy, her powers as an artist have often been found sufficient 
to cast a charm over, not mere homeliness, but absolute deformity. 
Something, perhaps, has faded from her first splendour—the impetuous 
dash and hurry of her early course, when her genius bounded from 
rock to rock, and cast itself headlong down the most dangerous preci- 
pices, has long been exchanged for a deeper, calmer, and more placid 
current ; but in some of her more recent works, as for instance, in the 
Meunier & Angibault, it was obvious that the stream, though smoother, 
was not less strong. In ‘LaPetite Fadette,’ however, we are bound to 
say, it does for a considerable time creep along rather feebly and 
sluggishly. 

The leading point in the story,—or, to borrow a figure of speech 
from a former noble orator, the “fundamental feature upon which it 
hinges,” is the extraordinary preternatural attachment existing between 
twin-brothers ; but whether we are to regard this as a mere country 
superstition, or, as in the opinion of the author, a psychological fact, 
does not precisely appear. Now, it is obvious, that the simplest 
workings of the ordinary human affections, though old as our race, are 
ever new. We can no more grow weary of them than of air and 
light, or anything else most necessary and most precious. But the 
affection existing between Sylvinet and his brother Landry, is not of 
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this kind. It is a malady,—the effect of some magic spell,—a degra- 
ding yoke, from which we wish to see them freed. It bears to the 
natural and healthy affection a sort of ghastly resemblance, that 
awakens impatience and disgust, rather than sympathy. 

The story runs thus :—Pére Barbeau de la Cosse is a man well to 
do in the world, being a member of the municipal council of his 
commune, and the owner of a piece of land, which has afforded such 
a good living for three children, that Mére Barbeau thinks it may 
serve for five ; and one day, when the master returns from market, he 
finds two new little heads in the cradle, instead of one, which he 
had expected. ‘The good man bears the joyful surprise with much 
fortitude ; the good wife is affected, not only with grief and compune- 
tion, but also with fears of some mysterious difficulty in the bringing 
up of twins. She is comforted, however, by the advice of an experi- 
enced lady, Mére Sagette, who for fifty years has done the honours of 
this world to all the new arrivals in the canton, and who prophesies 
that if the twins are not suckled on the same milk, nor dressed in 
the same clothes, nor left at the same employments, nor fed, nor 
whipped at the same point of time, the dangers of this occult sympathy 
may be averted. If the parents do not ‘attend to this counsel—she 
prophesies, they will repent it. Pére Barbeau, and his wife, promise 
all obedience to this “wise woman” (sage femme); but afterwards 
difficulties arise in the fulfilment, of which the chief is an unwil- 
lingness to part with coin, generally characteristic of the Frenchman, 
and especially of the peasant variety. Two hundred livres a-year 
demanded by the xourrice, who makes her estimate from the supposed 
necessity of the case, is a consideration for which it may be worth 
while to disobey an oracle. The first injunction being broken through, 
the rest follows of course. The first garments of the twins are 
made out of the same stuff,—videlicet, Mére Barbeau’s petticoat ; and 
when more manly habiliments are to be adopted, they are made in the 
same fashion—since the village tailor has but one,—the consequences 
of this and other such neglect of prophecy, may be easily foreseen. 
The twins, as they grow up, become portentously attached to each 
other. At the age of fourteen or so, it is deemed expedient to 
separate them, for the first time, by placing one of them in service with 
a neighbouring farmer. The lot falls on Landry, who has now begun 
to appear distinguishable from his brother, by many indications of 
greater strength of body and mind, and his character acquires a 
healthier tone when he is removed from the influence of the sickly 
affection of the feeble Sylvinet. He, though he sees his brother 
nearly every day, can by no means bear the separation ; and finally, 
in a fit of desperate jealousy at Landry’s having manifested some 
pleasure in the company of the village lads and lasses, wanders away 
from home, and is long sought for in vain by his “ disconsolate 
friends,”—as the advertisements have it. He is supposed to have 
drowned himself, and Landry, in his distress, thinks of having recourse 
to a “ wise woman ” of a different order from the one before-mentioned, 
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who, thongh she has no land, has picked up a living by effecting 
wonderful cures of maladies that had never existed ; and dealing, 
besides, a little in the black art, to say nothing of an inferior branch 
of practice, which had, perhaps, more of vulgar utility in it—namely 
the really skilful healing of burns, cuts, and bruises. 

This Mére Fadet is a good deal assisted in her professional duties 
by her grand-daughter, la petite Fadette, otherwise known in the 
village as the “Cricket,” a diminutive, bright-eyed, sharp-witted 
elfin sort of a creature, nimble of limb, and of tongue, with a talent 
tor repartee—very dangerous in her subordinate station in society. 
The children of the village fear, and in some measure dislike her ; but 
her genius for the invention of new plays procures her as much tole- 
ration as superior genius that has not received the stamp of the world’s 
applause usually receives anywhere. Her society, too, is not rendered 
more attractive by her having a little lame brother, a cripple from his 
birth, still more lean, and it is said, still more spiteful than herself, 
who passes by the sobriquet of the “ Grasshopper.” 

Little Fadette is obviously a favourite with the author, and the 
gradual development of her character (up to a certain point), and of 
the relation between her and Landry, is in Madame Dudevant’s best 
manner. But we must let the “Cricket” speak for herself. Landry 
Barbeau is returning home very dejected after a fruitless search for 
his missing twin-brother, when he is accosted in her customary saucy 
manner by little Fadette—who, as usual, has the “Grasshopper” limp- 
ing after her. 

* At first Landry would not pay any attention but walked on, for he was 
not in a humour for fun, but La Fadette cried, giving him a slap on the other 
shoulder— 

“<*Wolf! Wolf! There gces the nasty twin—the half of a boy that has lost 
his other half.’ 

** Thereupon Landry, who was just as little in a humour to be insulted as to 
joke, "turned about and aimed at little Fadette a blow, that would have been 
no joke for her if she had not slipped out of the way, for he was near fifteen, 
and had the full use of his hands, and she though she was near fourteen, was 
so small and slight that she did not look twelve, and seemed as if you might 
break her by a touch. But she was too sharp and nimble to be in any danger; 
what she wanted in strength she made up in agility, and she jumped aside so 
adroitly that Landry had nearly brought both his fist and his nose in contact 
with a great tree. 

“© You spiteful Cricket,” said the poor twin in great indignation—‘ you can 
have no feeling, to come and torment any body that is so much in trouble as I 
am now. I'll teach you to call me half of a boy. I wonder whether you'll 
ever be the quarier of anything good.’ 

** Oh! what a fine twin it is,’ eried little Fadette, scornfully ; ‘ but he’d 


better not fall out with me; for I can tell him news of his other half, and 
where he will find him.’ 

“* That’s quite another thing,’ said Landry, growing very quickly appeased. 
‘ If you know, Fadette, pray tell me.’ ‘ ame) 

“'* Neither Fadette nor the Cricket want to have anything to say to you,’ 
replied the little girl. ‘ You’ve been calling me names, and you would have 
hit me if you hadn’t been so clumsy. Look for your fine twin yourself,’ 
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“* It is very stupid of me to listen to you, wicked girl,’ said Landry, and 
turning his back on her, he began to walk way. ‘ You don’t know where my 
brother is more than I do myself. You are not a bit more learned than your 
old grandmother—and she’s no better than an old story-teller—and no great 
things any way.’ But little Fadette, dragging along after her the ‘ Grass- 
hopper,’ who had succeeded in catching hold of her dirty torn petticoat, kept 
running after Landry, still teazing him, and repeating that without her, ‘he 
would never find his fellow-twin ;’ so that Landry, not being able to get rid 
of her, and imagining that her grandmother, or perhaps she herself, might be 
able by means of their ‘ cantrip tricks,’ and their acquaintance with the water- 
sprites, to prevent his finding Sylvinet, determined to return home. But as 
soon as Fadette saw him cross the stile, and go down the meadow in that 
direction, she hopped upon the bar, and perching upon it like a magpie, cried— 

«There he goes, the hard-hearted twin, leaving his brother behind him. 
You needn’t wait supper for him, for you won’t see him to-day—no, nor to- 
morrow either. Where he ishe can no more move than a stone; and there’s 
a storm coming, and there ’ll be trees washed into the river to-night, and it “Il 
carry away Sylvinet far, far enough.’ 

** The cold perspiration stood on Landry’s forehead, as, in spite of himself, 
he listened to these boding words. He did not, indeed, exactly believe in 
them—but the Fadet family was known to have such an understanding with 
the devil, that he could not feel quite sure there was nothing in them. 

** Come, Fanchon,’ said he, ‘ stopping omce more—will you, or will you 
not, let me alone, and tell me truly whether you know anything of my brother?’ 

‘* * What will you give me if 1 show you where to find him before the rain 
begins?’ replied Fadette, standing up on the bar, and flapping her arms as if 
she were going to fly away. 

“Landry did not know what to offer her, and he began to think it was 
only a trick to get money out of him. But he now heard with terror that the 
wind began to roar among the trees, and the thunder to growl. Not that he 
feared the storm, but its coming all of a sudden, just as she had spoken, 
didn’t appear quite natural. It is probable that Landry, in his anxiety, had 
not noticed its gathering, especially as he had been for more than two hours 
in the bottom of the valley, and had not been able to see the sky. But, in 
fact, he had not seen anything of the storm till the moment when Fadette 
announced it; and immediately her skirts were swelled out, and her ragged 
black hair blew out straight from under her cap, and the Grasshopper’s cap 
was blown away in a gust, and Landry only just caught his own. In two 
minutes the sky was quite black, and Fadette standing on the bar, looked at 
least twice her usual size. It short, it must be eonfessed, Landry was very 
much afraid. 

“ ¢Fancl.on,’ said he, ‘I’ll do what you like if you'll give me back my 
brother. Perhaps you have seen him or know where he is. Be a good girl! 
I don’t know what pleasure you can find in tormenting me.’ : 

“* And why should I be a good girl for you, when you call me wicked with- 
out my having done you any harm? You two twins are as proud as two 
turkey-cocks, and never speak a civil word to one a ; ; 

«Come, Fadette—you want me to promise you something. Tell me quickly 
what you wart. Shall I give you my new knife?’ Prins 

“<«Tet’s see it,’ said Little Fadette, hopping down beside him like a frog. 
And when she had seen the knife, which was a very nice one, seeing that 
Landry’s godfather had given no less than ten sous for it at the last fair, she 
appeared tempted for a moment ; but soon declaring that that was too little, 
she asked if he would give her his white hen, which was no bigger than a 
pigeon, and feathered to the very tips of its fingers. 
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**T can’t promise you the white hen, because it’s my mother’s,’ answered 
Laudry; ‘but I can promise to ask her for it for you; and I could answer 
for it that my mother will not refuse it, for she will be so glad to see Sylvinet 
again, that she would give you anything in the world.’ 

“Ah! said Little Fadette—‘ and if I had a fancy for your little goat with 
the black nose—would Mother Barbeau give me that?’ 

“© Heavens! Fauchon, how long you are in deciding. A word is enough. If 
my brother is in danger, and you will take me to him, there’s not either hen, 
or chicken, or goat, or kid, that my father and mother wouldn’t willingly 
give you.’ 

«Ab, well! we shall see, Landry,’ said Little Fadette, holding out her dry 
han, that he might, as a token of agreement, give her his. He did not do it 
without trembling a little, for at that moment her eyes seemed to flame as if 
she had been a real hobgoblin. ‘I won’t tell you now what I want,’ she 
said— perhaps I hardly know myself; but recollect what you have promised 
me, and if you don’t keep your promise, I’ll let all the world know that the 
word of twin Landry’s good for nothing. Good bye; and don’t forget that 
when I shall have made up my mind to ask you to do something, you’re to 
do it directly without any grumbling.’ 

“* * Very well, Fadette—agreed!’ said Landry, touching her hand in token 
of assent. 

***Come along then,’ said the little girl, looking quite pleased and con- 
tented. ‘You must go back to the bank of the river, and then you must walk 
along till you hear a lamb bleat ; and then as soon as you see the lamb, you'll 
see your brother too. If you don’t, you shall be quit of your promise ;’ and 
thereupon the Cricket, catching up the Grasshopper under her arm, without 
seeming to notice that he struggled and twisted about like a snake—she 
jumped into the middle of the bushes, and disappeared as suddenly as if she 
had vanished.” 


Landry of course discovers his brother, and in a position of 
considerable danger ; seated close to the river side, at the foot of 
some old trees, the roots of which have been so undermined by the 
water, that they seem very likely, in the storm that is approaching, 
to fall suddenly in. After the first joy of the safe return of Sylvinet 
is over, Landry cannot help feeling a little uneasy at the vague sort of 
promise he has made to Little Fadette ; but the week, the month, the 
year passes away, and she does not make her appearance. It would 
even seem that she purposely avoids him, for if he catches a glimpse 
of her at a distance, she is sure to have disappeared when he comes 
up ; and even when he meets her in a narrow lane, she makes no 
attempt to speak to him, but looks contemptuously at him and passes 
on. lLandry’s conscience does not altogether acquit him of ingrati- 
tude for not having voluntarily made any overture towards the fulfil- 
ment of his promise; but his repugnance to the “Cricket” is so 
great, that he cannot resolve on making any attempt to renew their 
acquaintance. 

In the meantime the festival of the patron saint of the village is 
approaching ; and as the year that has elapsed since the above men- 
tioned adventure has removed Landry from boyhood to the confines of 
the flirting period of rustic life, some indications of the approach of 
a tender liaison between himself and the buxom Madelon, the daughter 
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of the farmer in whose family he was employed, may be perceived by 
the sagacious. She no longer treats him like a child, and quizzes him 
when he is afraid to take a kiss, a certain regulation kiss which every 
village swain is expected to demand at the close of a dance. As he 
has grown into a fine tall handsome lad, however, la belle Madelon, 
(who is a bit of an heiress as well as a beauty), is well inclined to 
forgive him for being a year younger than herself; and it is confi- 
dently expected that on this grand occasion of the féte of St. Andoche, 
he will, in the face of the world, take precedence of all and sundry 
other beaus and suitors then and there assembled. Landry has got a 
holiday the evening before, and intending an agreeable surprise to his 
brother, who is as usual pining for his presence, he has set off at rather 
a late hour in the direction of his home. 


“It was the season when the days are beginning to shorten and the nights 
come on rapidly. Landry was afraid of nothing in the daylight, but he would 
not have belonged to his age and country if he had much liked to be out at 
night alone on these roads, especially in the autumn, when, as is well known, 
all kinds of witches and hobgoblins begin to make holiday, because the fozs 
and mists serve to conceal their wicked tricks. Landry was, indeed, in the 
habit of going out at all hours with his cattle, so that he was not to say much 
afraid on this evening more than on any other; but he walked very quickly and 
sang very loud, which is a good thing to do when the night is dark; for the 
song of man disturbs and drives away evil spirits and bad creatures of all 
sorts. When he came to the ford called, from the quantities of round 
pebbles lying near it, the Roulette Ford, he turned up the bottoms of his 
trowsers, for he thought it very likely the water might reach up to his ancles, 
and he took care not to walk straight on, because the ford goes in a zig-zag 
direction, and there are bad holes both to the right and to the left. Besides, 
through the trees which were more than half stripped of their leaves, could be 
seen a faint light that issued from Mother Fadette’s hut, and keeping this light 
in view, there was no danger of missing the road. 

“Tt was so dark under the trees that Landry had to feel for the ford with his 
stick before attempting to cross. He was astonished to find the water much 
higher than usual, and he wondered the more because he heard the sound of 
the sluices which had been open more than an hour. Nevertheless, as he 
could see quite clearly the light in Fadette’s casement, he thought he would 
venture. He had scarcely made two steps, however, before he found the water 
rising above his knees, and he thought he must have mistaken the place. He 
tried again, a little higher up, and then a little lower down, but he found it 
deeper and deeper. No rain had fallen—the sluices were still rushing out— 
the thing was very surprising. 

«Tt must be,’ thought Landry, that I took the wrong road from the CTOSS ; 
for, in fact, I now see the light from Fadette’s candle on my right, and it 
ought to be on my left.’ He turned and walked back as far as the cross— 
walked round it with his eyes shut, and then taking care to mark well every 
tree and bush, he found the proper path, and returned to the river side. But 
although the ford appeared all right, he did not dare to make more than three 
steps, for all of a sudden he saw behind him Fadette’s light that ought to have 
been just in front. Ie returned to the bank, and then, behold, the light was 
just as it ought to be. Once more he tried the ford, and this time the water 
came up to his waist, but still he went on, for he thought he had met with a 
hole, and that by keeping straight on he should get out of it, Again, however, 
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he was obliged to stop, for the water still deepened, and now it was up to his 
shoulders. The water was excessively cold, and he stood still a moment to 
consider whether he should go back or not, for the light seemed again to have 
changed its place, and he now clearly saw it jump about, run, dance, leap from 
one bank to the other, and finally show double as it hovered over the water 
like a bird upon its wings, 

“Now, indeed, Landry was afraid, for he saw it was a hobgoblin fire— 
Will-o’--the-Wisp—and he had heard that there was nothing more deceptive 
or more wicked than that light; that it delighted in leading astray those who 
looked at it—tempting them to follow into deep water, laughing at them all 
the while, and mocking their distress. This time Landry shut his eyes that he 
might not see it, aud turning round very quickly rushed back to dry land. 
Here he threw himself on the grass and looked at Will-o’-the-Wisp, who was 
going on with his dances and his fun—sometimes growing as large as the head 
of an ox, and then shrinking till he was no larger than the eye of a cat; now 
running up to Landry, and whirling round and round him so quickly that his 
eyes were quite dazzled; and then when he found that Landry would not 
follow him, darting back to among the reeds, where he crouched down and 
seemed to be muttering and calling names.” 


Landry is at last relieved from his uncomfortable contemplation by 
the arrival at the ford of little Fadette, who, after stumbling over him 
as he lies on the ground, and swearing just as any of the country lads 
might in such a case, tenders him, amidst a good deal of quizzing, her 
assistance in crossing the ford. Landry does not like the company of 


the little witch much better than that of Will-o’-the-Wisp, but is toc 
anxious to get home to decline the offer ; and Fadette guides him so 
well that he arrived safe and sound on the opposite bank. We must 
own this transaction does not appear much more satisfactory to us than 
it did to Landry. It does not appear that in the first instance he was 
by any means so frightened as to lose the right use of his senses; and 
as he was well acquainted with the ford, we can by no means under- 
stand why he could not find it ; or why Fadette, unless she really had 
a private understanding with Will-o’-the-Wisp, should have been so 
much more successful ; but that is George Sand’s business, and not 
ours, to account for. It is of course quite impossible to avoid thanking 
Fadette, witch though she be, for this service ; and this leads to an 
explanation concerning the debt of gratitude due to her for the for- 
mer one. 


«This is the second time that you have done me a service, Fanchon 
Fadette,’ said Landry, ‘ and I should be ashamed of myself if I did not tell 
you that I shall remember it all my life. If you hadn’t come up I shoul 
never have gone into the river, or perhaps I should never have got out of it.’ 

*** Perhaps you would have passed it without any danger, if you hadn’t been 
such a fool,’ replied Little Fadette, ‘but I’m glad of it. I like to see you so.’ 

** *« Why are you glad of it, Fanchon Fadette ?’ 

“* Because I don’t like you,’ said she, in a contemptuous tone. 

* * And why don’t you like me?’ 

“ «Because you and your twin-brother, and your father and mother, are all 
proud because you are rich ; and whatever service one does you, you only think 
one ought to do it. They’ve taught you to be ungrateful, Landry, and that’s 
the worst fault a man can have, except being a coward!’ 
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“* Landry felt much humiliated at the reproaches of the girl, for his con- 
cience told him they were not wholly unmerited. ‘If I am in fault, Fadette,’ 
said he, ‘do not lay the blame on any one else. Neither my brother, nor my 
father, nor my mother know anything about the service you rendered me before, 
but they shall know it now, and you shall have the reward you deserve.” 

“ « Yes,’ said Fadette, ‘ that shows your pride. You think you can be quits 
with me by your presents; you think I’m like my grandmother, who don’t 
care how uncivil and insolent people are, if she can but get some money out 
of them. I tell you ] don’t want to have anything to do with cither you or 
your presents. I despise you, and all that belongs to you, now that I see you 
hav’n’t had the heart, for a whole year, to say so much as one poor word of 
thanks or friendship to me, after I got you out of such a great trouble.’” 


After some more conversation, in which Landry, as much from pride: 
as gratitude, entreats Fadette to name some recompense for the ser- 
vices she has rendered to him, a thought appears to strike the 
* Cricket.” 


“** Very well,’ said Fadette, in a clear dry voice, ‘it shall be as you wish, 
twin Landry; I have offered you pardon, and you would not accept of it. 
Now then I claim the promise you made me a year ago—to do whatever I 
should ask you. I ask then, that to-morrow, at the féte of St. Andoche, you 
shall dance with me, three dances after mass, and two dances after vespers, 
and two after Angelus, that will make altogether seven; and that the whole 
day from the time you get up till the time you go to bed you shall not dance 
with anybody else. If you fail I shall know that there are three ugly things 
in you,—that you are ungrateful, a coward, and a breaker of your word. Good 
night, I shall wait for you to-morrow before the door of the church.’ ” 


To dance at the grand féte of the year with poor little ugly, ill- 
dressed, unpopular Fadette, and thereby set at defiance the opinion of 
society in general assembled on the village green, was not so light a 
task as those who have never tried an experiment of the kind may be 
disposed to consider ; and in Landry’s case the difficulty was increased 
by the fear of offending Madelon, the established belle of the village, 
who had moreover distinguished him by particular favour. He has, 
however, too much honour to dream of not fulfilling his engagement, 
and prepares therefore for the fete with the spirit of a martyr. 


“ Landry had been so fatigued by the bad night he had passed, that he slept 
all through the mass, and even did not hear a word of the sermon of M. le Curé, 
though he praised and magnified the virtues and graces of St. Audoche with 
all his-might. When he came out he felt so languid that he had almost 
forgotten Fadette ; but there she was, just before the porch, standing close to 
the belle Madelon, who of course made quite sure that the first invitation to 
dance would be for her. But just as Landry was advancing to speak to her 
the Cricket stepped forward, and with unparalleled boldness said, ‘Come, 
Landry, you know you asked me for the first dance last night, 1 suppose you 
are ready?’ Landry turned as red as fire, and seeing Madelon too, colour 
with a look of astonishment and anger, he took courage to say to Little 
Fadette, ‘It is very likely, Cricket, that I may have asked you to dance, but 
I asked another first, and your turn must come after I have kept my first 
engagement.’ 

“*No! no!’ said Fadette, with the utmost assurance, ‘ your memory must 
be very bad, Landry; you can’t have asked any one before me, for that was 
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a year ago, and you did but renew your promise last night. Jf Madelon wants 
to dance with you, here is your twin brother, and he may take your place— 
one’s just as good as the other.’ 

“* The Cricket is quite right,’ said Madelon, haughtily, and taking the hand 
of Sylvinet ; ‘ since the promise is so old a one, you must keep it, Landry; I 
shall like quite as well to dance with your brother.’ 

“* Yes! it’s quite the same thing,’ said Sylvinet innocently, ‘ We'll all 
four dance together.’ 

Not to draw too much attention, it was necessary to submit to this arrange- 
ment, and the Cricket began to dance with much pride and agility. If she had 
been neatly and smartly dressed indeed, it would have been a pleasure to see 
her, for she danced extremely well, and there was not a beauty among them 
who might not have envied her light and firm step; but the poor Cricket’s 
dress was such as to make her appear ten times uglier than usual. She had 
tried to make herself fine, and Landry thought she looked a thousand times 
worse than in her ordinary rags. She was quite a figure of fun. She had 
on 2 cap all yellow and discoloured from lymg by, which, instead of being 
small and neatly fastened up behind in the new country fashion, had a large 
flap on each side, and hung down at the back quite to her neck, so that it 
made her head as big as a bushel, and she looked like her grandmother. Her 
drugget petticoat was a quarter of a yard too short, as she had grown very 
much in the last year, and her lean sunburnt arms stuck far out of her sleeves. 
She had, indeed, a cherry-coloured apron, of which she was very proud, that 
she had inherited from her mother, but it was made in a way that young 
people had not worn for ten years. She was not much of a coquette, poor 
girl, not enough so indeed, for she thought no more about her face than a boy 
would, and cared for nothing but playand fun. She had just now the appear- 
ance of a little old woman in her Sunday clothes, and she was despised for her 
shabbiness, which was thought not so much the consequence of poverty, as of 
her grandmother’s avarice and her own bad taste.” 

Poor Landry has not only to support the disgrace of dancing with 
so very unfashionable a partner, but also the additional mortification 
of seeing that the belle Madelon, having found other admirers, is 
amusing herself extremely well without him, and moreover, demeans 
herself in a very scornful and spiteful manner towards himself and 
the Cricket, and though he intimates that there is a secret in the 
business that he would fain explain, will by no means listen to him. 
To escape from the annoyance of dancing again with Fadette, he at 
last fairly runs away, and hides himself; but the Cricket, with a 
whole ragged regiment at her heels, gives chase, recaptures him, and 
brings him back to the next dance, whereupon Madelon makes such 
derisive and ill-natured remarks on his partner, that even he cannot 
forbear saying something in her defence. The Cricket, however, has 
still more to undergo. ‘The boys and girls with whom she is in the 
habit of playing, as the elder ones will not associate with her, are 
very indignant at the distinction she has attained by dancing so often 
with Landry Barbeau. From laughter and mocking speeches they 
proceed to overt acts of malice, plucking at her sleeves, tossing up the 
ears of her cap, and sticking out their feet to make her fall. Sylvinet, 
afraid of the ridicule to which Landry is exposing himself, urges him 
to leave the féte and return home, and his brother follows him a few 
steps, but turns on hearing a great clamour, and perceives that 
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Madelon and some of the other village belles have induced their beaux 
to join in the cruel persecution of the unfortunate witch’s grand- 
daughter. 


“The boys, encouraged by their laughter, had plucked off her cap, her 
massive black hair had fallen down her back, and she was struggling manfully 
in rage and grief (for this time she had done nothing to deserve to be so 
treated) to recover her head-dress, which a naughty boy was carrying off at 
the end of a stick.” 


Landry is much disgusted at this proceeding: he runs after the 
boy, snatches from him the stick and the cap, bestows upon hima 
hearty cuff, and then taking the poor Cricket by the hand, drives away 
the rest of the little mob, and after restoring the coiffure to its owner, 
valiantly invites any of the elder gallants who have anything to say 
against his partner, to come and tell him so, and take that which is 
sometimes called “ satisfaction,” and sometimes “ something for your- 
self.” In this spirit of chivalry he also takes out little Fadette once 
more to dance with him openly in the face of the world ; but before 
the stipulated number of dances is complete, she voluntarily releases 
him from his promise and retires, while Landry, who has had also 
quite enough of the fete, leaves it, to help- his brother fetch his beasts 
from the pasture. In returning home he has again to pass the road 
which has so bad a reputation, and where before he had suffered so 
much from the malice of the Will-o’-the-Wisp ; but late as it is, the 
sound of the music and the cries of the dancers are still heard in the 
air, and everybody knows that evil spirits like to play their tricks 
when people are all asleep. 


“When he had reached the bottom of the hill, he thought he heard, on the 
right side of the road, a voice as of some one mourning and weeping. It was 
a human voice, and as Landry never wanted for courage when he had to do 
with creatures of his own species, especially if he could do anything to help 
them, he descended boldly into the hollow whence it proceeded. But the 
person who had been weeping was suddenly silent as he was heard approaching. 

“* Who is crying there?’ he called out with a firm voice. There was no 
answer. ‘Is there any one ill?’ he asked again; and as there was still no 
reply, he had a mind to go away: but first he thought he would look down 
among the stones and tall thistles that covered the spot, and soon he distin- 
guished by the light of the moon, which came out just then, the figure of a 
person lying on the ground at full length. Whether it was a dead body, or 
some one in great affliction who had cast themselves down there, and did not 
wish to be seen, he knew not. Landry had never touched or seen a dead body, 
and the idea caused him a strong emotion. But considering it his duty to 
help his neighbour, he overcame this feeling and advanced resolutely and 
took the hand of the figure, who seeing herself discovered, half rose as he 
approached her, and then Landry recognised Little Fadette ! 

** Landry was rather vexed at first to find Little Fadette thus perpetually 
his way ; but as she appeared in trouble he had pity on her, and said— 

“© What’s the matter, Cricket? Has any one been doing anything to 
you that you are hiding yourself and erying so?’ 

** «No, Landry ; no one has molested me since you defended me so bravely; 
and besides, I’m not afraid of anybody. I hid myself to cry, because there’s 
nothing so foolish as to let people see one’s grief,’ 
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“« * But why are you so much in grief? Is it because of the shameful way 
they behaved to you to-day. Some part of it was your own fault, perhaps ; 
but you must try and console yourself, and do not expose yourself to it again.” 

“** What do you mean, Landry? How was it partly my fault? Was there 
so much harm in my wanting to dance with you? or am! the only girl who 
ought never to think of amusing herself?’ 

* «It’s not that, Fadette. Iam not reproaching you for wanting to dance 
with me. Do as you like about that; and I hope I conducted myself towards 
you as I ought. What you have been wrong in is longer ago than yester- 
day; and it is not to me, but to yourself, that you have have done wrong.’ 

**] don’t know what you mean by that, Landry, I have never thought of 
myself; and if Iam sorry for anything I have done, it is that I have caused 
you so much vexation.’ 

** Don’t let us talk of me, Fadette, I am not making any complaint. Let 
us speak of yourself; and since you do not know your faults, will you as a 
friend let me tell you of them?’ 

* «Yes, Landry, willingly ; and I shall think it the best reward, or the best 
punishment, for the good or the harm that I have done.’ 

** «Well, well, Fanchon Fadette, since you speak so reasonably, and seem so 
gentle, I will tell you why people don’t respect you as they should a girl of 
sixteen. It is, that you are not at all like a girl. All your ways are much 
more like a boy than a girl; you don’t even keep yourself clean and neat, 
and you make yourself much uglier than you need be by your dress and your 
way of talking. You climb the trees like a squirrel, and go galloping about 
without saddle or bridle. It’s very good for a man to be strong and active, 
and afraid of nothing; but it’s another thing with a woman.’ ” 


Thus moralises Landry, much in the usual style of “ Sermons to 
Young Women,” of which the great doctrine always is—mind, not so 
much what you are as what people think of you. Poor Fadette, how- 
ever, listens humbly and patiently ; for the little kindness Landry has 
shown her, all unused as she is to kindness, has sunk deep into her 
heart. She invites him to sit down by her while she replies to these 
accusations. 


“«*The place is not the most agreeable,’ said Landry, who did not much 
care to be out late in her company, and who recollected what he had heard of 
her casting spells upon people who did not distrust her. 

““* You rich people are very difficult,’ said she, ‘ you can choose about in 
your gardens and your meadows, but those who have nothing, thank God 
for the first stone they can get to rest upoa. There is no bad place, Landry, 
for those who know the virtues and the goodness of all the things that God 
has made. I know, without being a witch, the good there is in the least herb 
that you crush beneath your feet. I know what the use of them is, and I do 
not despise them for their looks; and I say this, Landry, because I think it’s 
the same with Christian souls as with the flowers of the garden, and the 
thistles on the road side. People despise what does not look beautiful and 
good, and so they lose what is helpful and serviceable.’ 

*** I don’t know what you mean by that,’ said Landry, sitting down by her. 
They remained a moment without speaking, for the thoughts of the little 
Fadette had flown away farther than Landry could follow her; and as to him, 
although he was puzzled how it could be so, he could not deny that he liked 
to listen to this girl. He had never heard such good words said in such a 
sweet voice as was at that moment,the voice of little Fadette. 

“* Listen to me, Landry,’ said she; ‘I am more to be pitied than to be 
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blamed; and if people were good and reasonable, they would think more 
of my good heart than of my ugly face and my bad clothes. [ll tell—if you 
don’t know already, what has been my fate ever since I came into the world. 
Every one blames and insults my poor mother, who is not here to take her 
own part; and as for me, I don’t know much what harm she dil, or what 
drove her to do it; but if [ give the least offence to any one, even when it’s 
some little trifle, that they would have pardoned directly in one of themselves, 
then they’re sure to begin directly about my poor mother. Perhaps, as you 
say, a wiser girl than I am would keep silence, and let them say what they 
liked about her mother, that they mightn’t abuse her. But I couldn’t do that. 
It is stronger than me—my mother is my mother, Ict her be what she may, 
and [ shall always love her with all my heart. And then, as I don’t know 
whether she has been what they say or not, all I can do is to show others that 
they have no right to throw the first stone. That’s why I like to find out 
their secrets. I am curious—God has made me so; [I like to find out hidden 
things; but if people had been good and kind io me, I would have only 
indulged my curiosity in finding out about the flowers and stones and insects, 
and the secrets my grandmother teaches me for the cure of maladies. I don’t 
mind being always alone; and I like to go into unfrequented places. and find 
out fifty things that people that think themselves very wise don’t know any- 
thing about. But whenever I do any good to the children, and cure their 
hurts, and tell them my remedies, tliey only call me little witch. That puts me 
in a passion, and I say everything that comes to the tip of my tongue; but I 
think no more of it the next minute. * * * As for my taking no care of 
my person, that only shows that I am not foolish enough to think myself beau- 
tiful, when I know I’m so ugly that nobody Hikes to look at me. I’ve been 
told so often enough to know it.’ bi * = . = 

« « But, Fadette, you are not so ugly as you think. There are many uglier 
than you, that are never noticed for it,’ said Laudry, touched by her humble 
and tranquil tone. 

“** Whether you think me a little more, or a little less ugly, Landry, you 
can’t at any rate think me a pretty girl. Never mind trying to console me. 
I don’t mind it.’ 

“* Dame!’ said Landry, ‘ who knows what you’d be if you were dressed 
like other people. Every body says that if your nose were not so short, and 
your mouth so wide, and your skin so black, you would not be amiss at all. 
In all the country there’s not such a pair of eyes.’ - - 

** Asfor my not dressing myself well, I wonder where I should get any- 
thing to make myself fine with. Have I ever begged, though I hav’n't so 
much as a single farthing of my own? Does my grandmother ever give me 
anything but my victuals ; and if I don’t know how to make the best of the 
poor little things that my mother left me, is it my fault, when nobody has ever 
taught me—when I’ve been left to myself since I was ten years old, without 
any one to say a kind word to me ?’” 


Landry then brings forward another count of the indictment pre- 
ferred against her in the gossip of the country, namely, that she is 
now old enough to go to service ; and Fadette is not angry, but gently 
points out, that though her grandmother grumbles and complains of 
her, she could not exist without her help, as she is now too old and 
feeble to seek for herself, the scarce plants and herbs which make up 
her pharmacopeeia. 


“<« But, besides that, I have another reason for not going away, and I’ll tell 
you if you like, Landry.’ 
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*«* Do, Fadette, tell me then,’ he replied, for he felt as if he should never 
tire of listening to her. 

«It is,’ said she, ‘ that my mother left in my arms, when I was only ten 
years old, a poor child as ugly as myself, and still more unfortunate, for he 
was lame and ill, and miserable from his birth; and he is spiteful too, because 
he is always suffering, poor boy; and everybody dislikes him and teases him, 
and drives him away—my poor Grasshopper. Even my grandmother is always 
scolding him, and would beat him too, if I did’n’t pretend to do it myself. I 
can’t prevent his being in rags, poor fellow, but I take what care of him I can; 
and when I think of going to service, and getting out of this miserable way of 
life, it seems as if it would break my heart to leave him, My grandmother 
would let him die, for she has no notion of taking care of a child.’ ” 


Landry is the more deeply touched by Fadette’s confession, from 
the consciousness of his former injustice towards her ; and, as a sign 
and pledge of amity, requests that Fadette will now bestow upon him 
the kiss, which it is the right, or the duty of a swain to ask of his 
partner, but of which he had before, not exactly out of forgetfulness, 
omitted to demand payment. 


* Fadette trembled a little, but quickly recovering her gaiety she said, 

*** You wish Landry to expiate the faults you have been guilty of towards 
me by a penance; but never mind, my boy, I’ll absolve you. It’s quite enough 
to have had to dance with the ugly girl without having to kiss her too.’ 

«No! don’t say that’ said Landry, taking her hand—‘I don’t think it any 
penance to kiss you—at least unless you don’t like it from me;’ and he began 
to feel quite afraid of her persisting in her refusal. 

** Listen Landry,’ said she in the voice that sounded’so soft and sweet: ‘ if 
I were beautiful I should tell you that this is not the time nor the place for 
kissing—here in secret ; or if I were a coquette I might think, on the contrary, 
that it was just the time and place, for the night hides my ugliness, and there 
is no one here to make you ashamed of your fancy; but as I am neither pretty 
nor a coquette, this is what I say to you. Shake hands with me as a sign of 
honest friendship—I have never had a friend, and I shall never wish for 
another.’ 

*«* Tl shake hands with you with all my heart, Fadette ; but the most honest 
friendship needn’t prevent one’s giving a kiss. If you deny me I shall think 
you have still a grudge against me.’” 

From this kiss, which poor Fadette was really but too willing to 
bestow, dates a new epoch in the lives of the two. Landry indeed, 
when in the morning “cool reflection comes,” is somewhat inclined to 
imagine that Fadette must really have cast some magic spell upon 
him ; and he has also doubts, whether, in spite of her behaviour at 
the féte, he is not in love with Madelon ; but these doubts are happily 
solved by his accidentally overhearing a conversation in which Fadette 
is generously endeavouring to make his peace with the offended 
beauty (believing that he loves her), by relating the whole truth 
concerning the promise to dance. But la belle Madelon, who can by 
no means understand this disinterestedness, disdains Landry still 
more for the apparent willingness of Fadette to give up all claim to his 
homage. 


*©Tt would be a fine sweetheart for me,’ she observed, ‘that even little 
Fadette does not care to keep.’ 
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“ «Tf that is what you mean,’ replied Fadette, in a tone that went to Landry’s 
heart, ‘if you are so proud that you will not be just till you have humbled me, 
you may do so. Put me under your feet, beautiful Madelon, trample on the 
pride and the courage of the poor Cricket. You think I disdain Landry. 
Know, then, if that will please you, that I have loved him a very long time ; 
that he is the only lad I have ever thought of or ever shall, though I am too 
reasonable to have any thoughts of his ever loving me.’ ” 


The gradual development of the loveable qualities of the hitherto 
neglected and unhappy girl in the sunshine of hope and happiness, is 
prettily described, though the process is rather too rapid. But it is 
provoking to have her finally presented in the character of an heiress. 
How deeply in spirit and in truth must Mammon be worshipped, when 
even in imagination novelists find it apparently so difficult to avoid 
doing him homage. 





5.—Otello, Tragedia di Shakspeare, recata in Italiano da IGnazio 
VALLETTA. Firenze, nella stamperia Piatti. 1830. 

Coriolano, tragedia di Shakspeare, recata in Italiano da IGnazio 
VALLETTA. Firenze, dalla stamperia Piatti. 1834. 


Amleto, tragedia di Shakspeare, recata in Italiano da Icnazto 
Vattetta. Parigi presso i fratelli Girard. Londra: presso Ro- 
landi. 1839. 


Tue above three works, together with a similar publication, contain- 
ing Julius Cesar, which we have not seen, form the commencement 
of the first successful attempt to translate our great national bard into 
the language of Dante and Petrarca. From the wrapper of the 
translation of Hamlet, we learn that the series commenced with Julius 
Cesar, and would be continued by the Taming of the Shrew, which 
latter we have been led to understand has not been published. 

The difficulties which lie in the way of a translator of English 
works, especially English poets, vary according to the nation of the 
translator. The French language is weak and unenergetic, it has 
neither the power nor the sweetness of the English. The Italian lan- 
guage will bear comparison with the English for sweetness, but hardly 
for power ; hence many of the coarser and bolder expressions in Shak- 
speare are neither more nor less than travestied in both French and 
Italian versions. Voltaire, indeed, writing in the angry and spiteful 
spirit which pervades his translation of Julius Cesar, rates his country- 
men for not translating but imitating Shakspeare in his coarser 
passages ; and winds up with this magnificent (!) paragraph : 


“ Je ne dis pas que le traducteur ait mal fait d’épargner a nos yeux la lecture 
de ce morceau :* je dis seulement qu’il n’a pas fait connaitre Shakspeare, 
et qu’on ne peut deviner quel est le génie de cet auteur, celui de son temps, 








* He has been instancing the speech of Iago to Brabantio in Othello, Act. I. 
se. 1, commencing with 
“Sir, you are one of those, that will not serve God, if the devil bid you.” 
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celui de sa langue, par les imitations qu’on nous en a données sous le nom de 
traduction.’”’* 


This is very true, but Voltaire’s own translation of the passage 
referred to looks monstrously absurd, as does also Signor Valletta’s, who 
translates it word for word. We think that in all similar cases the 
original should be given in the text, and a note added in which their 
meaning should be explained ; because it usually happens that such 
passages will not be understood in any other language than that in 
which they are written. 

Another difficulty with translators is the versification of their 
original: that of our best authors, Shakspeare, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Milton, &c. is blank verse. The French tragedies are 
always written in long pompous rhyming Alexandrine verses, which 
are excessively monotonous and drawling ; hence they are not at 
all adapted to convey an idea of the style of English poets. It is 
almost universally allowed that to be able to write blank verse worthy 
of being called poetry, is the attribute of highly cultivated and refined 
minds. M. Voltaire, however, thinks not :— 


“Je n’ai qu’un mot a ajouter, c’est que les vers blancs ne cotitent que la 
peine de les dicter: cela n’est pas plus difficile 4 faire qu’une lettre. Si on 
s’avise de faire des tragédies en vers blancs, et de les jouer sur notre théatre, 
la tragédie est perdue. Des que vous 6tez la difficulté, vous otez le mérite.” 


Tf, then, blank verse costs no more than the trouble of dictating it, 
how is it that M. Voltaire has signally failed in his translation of 
Julius Cesar ? 

In Italy the same difficulty arises: the Italian heroic verse is stiff 
and ceremonious, does not much resemble the Iambic verse, and is no 
more adapted for translating our versification than is the French. 
Hence we congratulate Signor Valletta on his having chosen to 
translate Shakspeare into prose, rather than attempt a travesty. We 
must not from this, however, infer that he is incapable of rendering 
him into verse, because, in the scene in Othello, where Iago’s “ muse 
labours and is delivered,”t he has translated the blank verse very 
fairly into Italian verse, as also the speech of Hamlet, and the player, 
beginning with 

‘The rugged Pyrrhus, like the Hyrcanian beast.’ 


Another stumbling-block to all translators, of whatever nation, is 
caused by the puns and wit-combats which occur most frequently 
in the English dramatic writers of the Elizabethan age. By patient 
labour and intense thought it is at times possible to turn a pun in one 
language by a corresponding one in another ; and Signor Valletta in 
his translations deserves great credit for his success in this branch of 





* In his Observations on his translation of Julius Cesar; ‘ Théétre de 
Voltaire,’ vol, xii. p. 156, ed. Firmin Didot, Paris 1801. 
+ Act II, se. 1. t Hamlet, Act II. se. 2. 
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translation.* Voltaire was obliged to put a note to the effect, that 
semelle (sole) was pronounced like ame (soul) in English, otherwise 
his readers would not have understood the cobbler’s repartee to 
Marullus,f and pleads as an apology for Shakspeare’s having dared 
to make a pun, that he was a man of little education, and truckled to 
the people. Alas! poor Shakspeare ! 

Another of the especial difficulties in the path of translators of 
Shakspeare are his comic songs, which, extraordinary as they are in 
every respect in English must be doubly so to a foreigner. In these, 
Signor Valletta has equally succeeded. Hamlet’s poetical remark,t{ 


Imperial Cesar dead, and turned to clay, &c. 


Cesare Magno morto, e terra fatto 
Turar pud un buco per cacciarne il vento ; 
Oh, che a copair un fesso, ora sia tratto 

. Colui che a tutto il mondo fé spavento! 


Here is Iago’s celebrated 
King Stephen was a worthy peer, &c.§ 


a song exceedingly difficult to render with spirit. Signor Valletta, 
however, has accomplished the task ; hear him ;— 


Era il Re Stefano 
Un nom garbato, 
Le brache aveva 
Per un ducato : 
Ma per carissime 
Le avea il signore, 
E del balordo 
Dava al Sartore! 
Egli era un sere 
Di fama altissimo ; 
Tu fra’ mortali 
Sei un nom bassissimo. 
Sol per l’orgoglio 
La patria é git; 
La vecchia giubba 
Rimetti su. 


We regret that we have not space for further quotations, and we 
must pass over entirely some defects in the translations which have 
caught our attention. These are, however, comparatively few ; and 
we have gratification in being enabled to speak in general terms of 
commendation of the skill and taste with which Signor Valletta has 
acquitted himself of a very difficult task. 





* See his note on Hamlet, Act III. se. 2: Amleta (Note a varianti), p. 5. 
+ Julius Cesar, Act I. se. 1; Voltaire’s Jules César, ut supra, p. 158. 
t Act V., sc. 1. § Othello, Act II. se. 3. 
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CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


1.—Foort-PRINTS OF THE CREATOR: oR, THE ASTEROLEPIS OF 
Stromyess. By Hugh Miller, Author of ‘The Old Red Sand- 
stone,’ &c. London: Johnstone and Ilunter, 26, Paternoster-row ; 
and 15, Princes-street, Edinburgh. 1849. 


In explanation of the second title of this very interesting volume, we 
may mention that the name of Asterolepis was conferred by Eichwald 
upon some curious organic remains, long ago discovered, in considerable 
abundance, in certain of the extensive geologic deposits of Russia. 
Very different opinions were entertained by different natyralists as to 


the true character of these remains, and the position in the scale of 


organized beings occupied by the animals to which they had formerly 


belonged. By one author they were described as the remains of 


quadrupeds ; whilst another assigned them a place among the corals : 
but, in the words of Mr. Miller, it was reserved “for M. Eichwald, to 
fix their true position zoologically among the class of fishes, and to 
Sir Roderick Murchison to determine their position geologically, as 
ichthyolites of the Old Red Sandstone.” 

Under the idea that these fossil remains were the true scales of an 
extinct genus of fishes, Kichwald bestowed upon them the generic 
appellation of Asterolepis, or Star-scale, in reference to the star-like 
markings upon their exterior surfaces ; it was, however, determined 
by the eminent ichthyologist Agassiz, after the examination of a con- 
siderable number of these fossils, that they were, in reality, the 
dermal plates of the head of certain gigantic fishes of a former age 
of the world’s history, the ¢rue scales of which were differently sculp- 
tured from these dermal plates, and bore, in place of starry markings, 
“a peculiar style of ornament, consisting of waved anastomosing 
ridges, breaking at top into angular-shaped dots, scooped out inter- 
nally like the letter V.’ 

Mr. Robert Dick, an intelligent tradesman of Thurso, in Scotland, 
“after acquainting himself, in the leisure hours of a laborious pro- 
fession, with the shells, insects, and plants” of his northern locality, 
set himself to study its geology, with the aid of Mr. Miller’s trea- 
tise on the ‘Old Red Sandstone,’ at that time “the only work 
especially devoted to the palwontology of the system, so largely de- 
veloped in the neighbourhood of ‘Thurso.” With one exception, Mr. 
Dick discovered specimens of all the ichthyolites described by 
Mr. Miller as peculiar to the Lower Old Red; and, in addition to 
these, he met with what Mr. Miller had not described, the remains 
of apparently a gigantic animal, which eventually proved to have 
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belonged to members of the same genus of fishes as the Russian fossils 
we have before alluded to. 

Wishing to ascertain if the Lower Old Red Sandstone of Stromness 
would also yield these interesting fossil remains, Mr. Miller, about 
two years back, extended his geological rambles into the mainland of 
Orkney, and took up his residence in the neighbourhood of Stromness, 
whence, on the first evening of his arrival, he sallied forth, hammer 
in hand, in search of the object of his visit. The result of his 
researches he must relate in his own words :— 


“T traced the formation upwards, this evening, along the edges of the 
upturned strata, from where the great conglomerate leans against the granite, 
till where it merges into the ichthyolitie fl ag-stones ; ; and then pursued these 
from older and lower, to newer and higher layers, desirous of ascertaining at 
what distance over the base of the system its more ancient organisms first 
appear, and what their character and kind. And, embedded in a grayish- 
coloured layer of hard flag, somewhat less than a hundred yards over the 
granite, and about a hundred and sixty feet over the upper stratum of the 
conglomerate, I found what I sought,—a well-marked bone,—in all proba- 
bility the oldest vertebrate remain yet discovered in Orkney. What, asks the 
reader, was the character of this ancient organism of the paleozoic basin ? 

** As shown by its cancellated texture, palpadle to the naked eye, and still 
more unequivocally by the irregular complexity of fabric which it exhibits, 
under the microscope,—by its speck-like life-poimts or canaliculi, that remind 
one of air-bubbles in ice,—its branching channels, like minute veins, through 
which the blood must once have flowed,—and its general ground-work of 
irregular lines of corpuscular fibre, that wind through the whole like currents 
in a river studded with islands,—it was as truly osseous in its composition, as 
the solid bones of any of the reptiles of the secondary or the quadrupeds of 
the tertiary periods; and in form, it closely resembled a large roofing-nail. 
With this bone our more practised ps alwontologists are but little acquainted, 
for no remains of the animal to which it belonged have yet been discovered 
in Britain, to the south of the Grampians, nor, except in the Old Red Sand- 
stone of Russia, has it been detected anywhere on the Continent. Nor am I 
aware that, save in the accompanying wood-cut, it has ever been figured. 
The amateur geologists of Caithness and Orkney have, however, learned to 
recognize it as the * petrified nail.’ The length of the entire specimen in this 
instance was five seventh-eighth inches, the transverse breadth of the head 
two inches and a quarter, and the thickness of the stem nearly three-tenth 
parts of an inch, This nail-like bone formed a characteristic portion of the 
Asterolepis,—so far as is yet known, the most gigantic ganoid of the Old 
Red Sandstone, and, judging from the place of this fragment, apparently one 
of the first.” —p. 5, 


This nail-shaped bone formed a steep central ridge in a single 
osseous plate, which occupied the space comprised within the arch of 
the lower jaws. 

The fish, to which this bone belonged, was one of those in which 
the head was protected by broad bony plates, and the body clothed 
with scales ; and, judging of its size from certain proportions obser 
vable in other species of extinct fishes, nearly allied to the Aste- 
= the latter must have measured from eight to ten feet in 

length ; that is, “this oldest of Scottish fish,—this earliest-born of 
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the ganoids yet known,—was at least as bulky as a large porpoise.” 
The Stromness fish was, however, small, compared with those the 
remains of which occur elsewhere. The nail of the specimen found 
at Stromness was five and a half inches in length ; the hyoid plate of 
a Thurso specimen, found by Mr. Dick, measures nearly fourteen 
inches, and the entire fish to which it belonged, is computed to have 
been from ten feet six inches to thirteen fect eight inches long ; and 
a cast in the British Museum, from one of the Russian specimens of 
Professor Asmus, is twenty-four inches long ; “the individual to 
which this plate belonged,” says Mr. Miller, “if built in the shorter 
proportions, must have measured eighteen, and if in the longer, 
twenty-three feet in length. * * Thus, in the not unimportant 
circumstance of size, the most ancient ganoids yet known, instead of 
taking their places, agreeably to the demands of the development 
hypothesis, among the sprats, sticklebacks, and minnows of their 
class, took their place among the huge basking sharks, gigantic 
sturgeons, and bulky sword-fishes. They were giants, not dwarfs. 

Reasoning from analogy, the organization of these gigantic fishes, 
“instead of being, as the development hypothesis would require,” low 
in the scale, would seem to have been on a level with that of “the 
highest ichthyic-reptilian families ever called into existence.” And, 
so far from there having been as yet discovered any species or family 
of fishes of a lower order from which these could have been developed, 
as Mr. Miller well remarks, “up to a certain point in the geologic 
scale, we find that the ganoids are not ; and when they at length make 
their appearance upon the stage, they enter large in their stature, and 
high in their organization.” 

This “ petrified nail” of Stromness, is spoken of by Mr. Miller as 
one of the most interesting fossils he had ever seen, and that for 
various reasons, some of which are detailed in the following passage, 
which conveys a good lesson to theorizers in other departments of 
science. 


“It showed me,” he says, “‘ among other things, how unsafe it is for the 
geologist to base positive conclusions upon merely negative data. Founding 
on the fact that, of many hundred ichthyolites of the Lower Old Red Sand- 
stone which I had disinterred and examined, all were of comparatively small 
size, while in the Upper Old Red many of the ichthyolites are of great mass 
and bulk, I had inferred that vertebrate life had been restricted to minuter 
forms at the commencement, than at the close of the system. It had begun, 
I had ventured to state, in the earlier editions of a little work on the ‘ Old 
Red Sandstone,’ with an age of dwarfs, and had ended with an age of giants. 
And now, here, at the very base of the system, unaccompanied by aught to 
establish the contemporary existence of its dwarfs,—which appear, however, 
in an overlying bed, about a hundred feet higher up,—was there unequivocal 
proof of the existence of one of the most colossal of its giants. But not 
unfrequently, in the geologic field, has the practice of basing positive con- 
clusions on merely negative grounds, led to a misreading of the record. From 
evidence of a kind exactly similar to that on which I had built, it was inferred, 
some two or three years ago, that there had lived no reptiles during the period 
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of the coal measures, and no fish in the times of the Lower Silurian sys- 
tem.”—p. 8. 


We cannot, in this place, accompany our author in his deductions 
from the discovery of these remains of the ichthyic giants of a by- 
gone age; the most striking thing connected with the discovery, 
is the apparent contradiction it gives to Oken’s assertions, that “ No 
organism has been created of larger size than an infusorial point. 
No organism is, nor ever has one been, created, which is not micro- 
scopic. Whatever is larger has not been created, but developed.” 
Here, in the most ancient geologic system in Scotland, in which fossil 
vertebrate remains have been discovered, instead of those remains 
being microscopic, they are of large size and perfect development; nor 
can their evidence be gainsaid, for they belonged, indeed, to “the most 
ancient Scotch witness of the great class of fishes that can, in this 
case, be brought into court,” nay, in all probability, to the oldest 
ganoid witness the world has yet produced ; for there appears no 
certain trace of this order of fishes in the great Silurian system which 
lies underneath, and in which, so far as geologists yet know, organic 
existence first began. ‘“ All the facts of geologic science are hostile 
to the Lamarckian conclusion, that the lower brains were developed 
into the higher ;” for in at least two classes of animals,—fishes and 
reptiles,—the higher races were placed at the beginning. The gra- 
dual improvement,—the development, so to speak,—has incontestably 
taken place in the dwelling-place of organic beings, in the earth, rather 
than in the dwellers upon that earth ; with each successive ameliora- 
tion in the character of the earth, a higher order of existence 
would seem to have been ushered in; until, when man’s house was 
fully prepared for him, “man became a living soul,” and took his ap- 
pointed position as the master of the preceding creations. 


2.—Letters or WittiaM Von Houmpotpr To A Femate FRIEND. 
A complete Edition, translated from the second German Edition, 
by Catherine M. A. Couper. With a Biographical Notice of the 
Writer. Two volumes. London: John Chapman. 1849. 


Turse admirable letters were, we believe, first introduced to notice 
in England by the Atheneum; and perhaps no greater boon was 
ever conferred upon the English reader than the publication of the 
two volumes which contain this excellent translation of William 
Humboldt’s portion of a lengthened correspondence with his female 
friend. 

The circumstances which gave rise to this correspondence were 
curious and romantic. In 1814, being then in his forty-seventh year, 
and of high standing as a man of letters and a statesman, Humboldt 
received a letter from a lady with whom, twenty-six years pre- 
viously, while a student at Gottingen, he had passed three happy 
days at Pyrmont ; on quitting that place to return to Gottingen, he 
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left a few lines in the young lady’s album, a reminiscence which she 
treasured with secret regard, and which memorial of the young stu- 
dent, twenty-six years later in life, was employed as a passport to the 
counsel and assistance of the matured and accomplished man. 

How passed the long interval with the two friends, who had 
both cherished the remembrance of those three days at Pyrmont ? 
With Humboldt, life’s current had glided smoothly onward. He had 
been fourteen years married to a rich and noble lady, whom he had 
espoused from pure affection, and with whom he lived most happily 
for about thirty years ; he was surrounded by a charming family ; had 
risen to high rank in the state; had represented his country as am- 
bassador and minister plenipotentiary at Rome, Vienna, Prague, and 
Paris; and in literature and science had attained a name second to 
but few: on the other hand, Charlotte, the heroine of the romance, 
who was married about the same time as himself, became a widow 
after a union of five years, which proved childless; and while 
dwelling in Brunswick, in consequence of the loss of the greater por- 
tion of her property during the eventful period from 1806 to 1814, 
when the French under Napoleon overran Germany, had fallen from 
the possession of a fortune sufficiently independent for her moderate 
desires, into a state of comparative poverty and suffering ; and severe 
as her losses had been in the service of the state, they were never 
repaired. But the narrative must now be continued in the lady’s 
own words :— 

* About this time,” she says, “ the newspapers spoke in the highest terms 
of the Minister Von Humboldt, who after having been resident at the head- 
quarters of the King of Prussia, had been appointed his plenipotentiary at the 
Congress of Vienna. The thought suddenly occurred to me to recall myself 
to the remembrance of one whom I had never forgotten; to explain to him 
openly and without reserve the condition in which I then was, and to leave it 
to his judgment to decide whether anything could be done for me. The 
thought no sooner arose in my mind than it was accomplished. Whilst I 
wrote, all my youthful feelings of confidence returned. I gave my dear 
friend the shortest possible survey of many eventful years, but dwelt longer 
on present circumstances as having given me courage to take this step. The 
much-valued album-leaf formed an expressive testimony. 

*“T received an immediate answer, which will be read with lively interest by 


every one who was acquainted with the deceased, as being so truly expressive 
of his noble nature.”—p. 9. 


We have not room for the whole of the beautiful and touching 
epistle in which this pure-souled woman laid open her griefs to the 
long-cherished friend of her young days ; nor can we insert the noble- 
hearted reply of the minister: a few extracts from each we must give, 
trusting that those who peruse them will not use any delay in consult- 
ing the originals. 


“To BARON von HumBoLpT, 
“* Prussian State-Minister at the Congress of Vienna. 


“It is not to your Excellency, nor to the Prussian State-Minister, but to 
the never-to-be-forgotten friend of my youth, whose image I have cherished 
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and reverenced for many years, but who never again heard of the young 
girl whom he once met, and with whom in his youth he passed three happy 
days, the memory of which is even yet animating and inspiring, that I now 
address myself. The name to which the world now looks with such high 
expectation, the position to which your mental endowments early raised you, 
rendered it easy for me to hear of you, and to accompany you in thought. I 
rejoiced in all the great and noble things I heard or read of you, participated 
in the truth and fidelity of the picture, and endeavoured as formerly to pene- 
trate and follow, even when I could not quite comprehend, the mind and spirit 
from which they proceeded. Such things may be signified, but cannot be ex- 
pressed by words. To see you again, even at a distance, has ever been a vain 
wish. I have heard, however, more circumstantially from friends who were 
lately for some time in Berlin, what I knew already, that your Excellency is 
very happily married to an intellectual and excellent lady, and that you are 
the father of amiable and promising children. 

* T here enclose a small leaf, which will recall to your mind the three happy 
days we spent together in our youth in Pyrmont. I have preserved this dear 
little leaf more carefully than all the other relics of my youth, as the only 
token and seal of the purest, and at the same time, the truest earthly joy fate 
has ever presented to me. This little leaf (which I beg may be returned to 
me) will recall to your Excellency an acquaintance, the recollection of which 
the great scenes and events of life must long ago have extinguished. Such 
impressions are deeper and more indelible in the female mind, especially when, 
as with me (what hesitation ought I to experience in giving this proof of my 
regard after the lapse of twenty-six years?) the first unknown and unacknow- 
ledged emotions of awakening love were of a mental kind, as they must always 
be with the young who are of a noble nature. For the development of the 
female character, it is always of the highest importance in what manner the 
feelings are first awakened. And certainly there was nothing sad or painful 
connected with my first awakenings, which exercised the greatest influence on 
my mind and character.”—>p. 14. 


The introductory portion was followed by a sketch of the principal 
events of the lady’s life. Her appeal produced a noble response from 
Humboldt, the first part of which we quote. 


‘* Vienna, November 3rd, 1814. 

‘I this morning received your letter of 18th October, and cannot express 
to you how much your remembrance has touched and gladdened me. I have 
always regarded our meeting at Pyrmont as a wonderful ordination of fate, 
and you are much mistaken if you think you passed over me like a mere fugitive 
youthful apparition. I thought of you very often, and inquired after you fre- 
quently, but always fruitlessly. I believed you were married, and fancied you 
surrounded by children, and moving in a circle where you had long since for- 
gotten me, and that I alone had preserved the recollection of those youthful 
days. I now learn that life has been to you a very chequered scene. Had 
you written to me at the time your sufferings were at the height, perhaps my 
answers might have been of service to you. Believe me, dear Charlotte,— 
(do not be offended at this familiar epithet, since these letters will be read by 
none but ourselves)—human beings cannot confide too much in each other. I 
learn now for the first time, and from yourself, that I made a deeper impression 
on you at that time than I had imagined. Those lines of my own, which I 
see again after such a lapse of time, are like a voice from another world. I 
am happy to say—for it is true cause for happiness—that I have no need to 
be ashamed of any feeling I entertained in my youth; and, believe me, I am 
quite as single-minded now as I was then, Every word of your letter has 
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taken a deep hold upon me; I place myself in your situation, and I thank you 
from my very heart that you have not lost faith in me, and that you consider 
me worthy of your confidence. Write to me, then, more at length, if you con- 
sider it worth the trouble, without ceremony, and with perfect confidence, of 
all that I might perhaps have acquired a right to know had I seen you 
again.” —p. 24. 


The whole letter is filled with the kindest expressions of sympathy 
for one who had so strongly interested him so long before ; and thus 
commenced a correspondence which continued without intermission 
until the decease of William Humboldt in 1835, a period of upwards 
of twenty years. ‘The letters amount in number to one hundred and 
fifty-two, divided into two parts: the first period comprising those 
from 1814 to the end of 1828; the second from 1829 to his death. 
This period opens with sadness: the death of Madame Humboldt, 
and another dear friend had greatly affected the amiable writer, and 
it closes with a few lines written on March 28, eleven days before his 
own death, on the 8th of April, an occurrence communicated to his 
correspondent by an unknown hand. 


3.—JuvENILE Depravity. £100 Prize Essay. By the Rev. 
Henry Worsley, M.A., late Michel Scholar of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, Rector of Easton, Suffolk. London: C. Gilpin, 5, Bishops- 
gate-street Without. 1849. 


In accordance with the terms of the advertisement in which compe- 
tition on the momentous subject of juvenile depravity was inserted, 
this volume is devoted to a consideration of intemperance, regarded as 
the chief source, direct or indirect, of by far the greater portion of a 
vast and growing evil, and one which is daily assuming a more inve- 
terate and alarming form. The moral condition of the rising genera- 
tion is a subject which naturally invites the attention of the statesman 
and the philanthropist, as an element in the future destinies of a nation. 
For, in the words of the Essay, 


“‘ Those who are now the youth, will, in the course of a few years, form the 
manly strength and vigour of their country. If in the period of youth, and up to 
the very verge of maturity, they are degraded by vice and crime, it is but natural 
to suppose, that their confirmed manhood will be only the completion of their 
rudimental course ; for the contrary supposition is manifestly absurd, that he 
whose youth was stained by vice, will, in the transition to manhood, or by 
gradual process afterwards, be metamorphosed into a virtuous and useful 
member of society. The exact converse is usually the case: it cannot be 
otherwise; the progress is onwards in the first direction; from petty delin- 
quencies to greater and more heinous crimes, until he who stole as a boy, 
reared and matured in the school of vice among such associates as are there 
found, his capacity for mischief ually, and at length fully developed, 
becomes the daring depredator—the burglar or murderer. Even if he stop 
in his career before the commission of any such extreme act, he is scarcely 
less dangerous to the real prosperity of the community ; corrupt himself, and 
corrupting others; a centre to which those whose dispositions are similar are 
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naturally attached, and round which they congregate ; a bane to society, which 
like an ulcer on the body, is continually cularging, and distributing far and 
wide its noxious influences.”’—p. 1 


Public efforts have hitherto been more generally directed towards 
the remedy of evils connected with juvenile depravity than to their 
prevention. On the principle, however, that “ prevention is better than 
cure,” how much better must it be to remove the causes of evil, than 
endeavour to remedy evils when they have made themselves felt. But 
before the cause of an evil can be removed, it must be seen and under- 
stood, otherwise all attempts at amelioration are aimless gropings in the 
dark. Schemes of prison discipline, penitentiaries, and such mea- 
sures, are mere temporary palliatives, unless the real cause, the source 
of the mischief, be laid bare. Therefore, in the words of the author, 


** Without at all underrating the necessity of remedial plans to meet the 
urgency of the present crisis, I believe it to be undeniably true, that the 
interests of our country essentially require that the deep-hid source of mischief 
should be exposed. Till this be arrived at, the most active benevolence is 
labouring in the dark ; but if the grand cause, the cause of causes, be detected, 
the endeavours of Christian philanthropy have a definite path marked out to 
work in. To ascertain this all-important point is the object of the present 
Essay. 


“ It will then be an important, as well as interesting subject of enquiry— 
What is the actual moral condition of the juvenile portion of the community 
at the present time? And if it be found to have been some time retrograde, 
to penetrate, if possible, into the causes of the evil. 

“The first great question then will be—What is the moral condition of the 
rising generation in this country? What is the amount and proportion of 
juvenile depravity ?”—p. 5. 

After the remark that “crime generally in this country has in- 
creased five-fold since the beginning of the present century,” the 
author gives a number of statistical details to show, first, that 
“although the juveniles ‘aged 15 and under 20’ form not quite one- 
tenth of the population, they are guilty of nearly one-fourth of its 
crime ;” and, secondly, that “the number of juvenile offenders has 
gradually and progressively increased” during the five years from 
1842 to 1846, both inclusive, notwithstanding the various efforts to 
extend education. In the rural districts, he is of opinion that the 
sources of crime “are chiefly the four following: beer-shops, the 
game-laws, the tramp system, and the arrangement of cottages and 
lodging-houses,” not forgetting, however, the altered condition of the 
peasantry. 

In the manufacturing districts and centres of trade, the augmenta- 
tion pf crime has been in greater and more rapid proportion than in 
those purely agricultural ; nor can we expect it should be otherwise. 
The more rapid increase of population ; the peculiar circumstances of 
manufacturing life, and the absence of any counteracting influence for 
good in any degree commensurate with the exigencies of the case ; 
all in great measure explain why the centres of trade and manufac- 
ture should be also more fruitful centres of crime than the rural 
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districts. The author’s minute review of rural life and of the condi- 
tion of our commercial towns exhibit a great augmentation of the 
external temptations and means of evil during the last fifty years, in 
combination with the changes which have passed over society during 
that period, operating on parents, and through them on their children. 
But it is to habits of intemperance that he traces much if not the 
whole amount of crime he deplores. He says, 


“That the tone of morals is so degraded among our working classes, as it 
confessedly is ;—that deeds of burning shame bring no blush on the cheek of 
the poor among his equals—that religious principle is so extremely rare—are 
effects, imputable chiefly to the crying national vice of drunkenness. No 
other vicious habit debases and brutalises in an equal degree. The indispen- 
sable condition to any stable improvement of the labouring classes is the 
extermination of this inveterate vice. As long as the citadel of crime and 
iniquity remains fenced with the strong out-work of intemperance, it is im- 
pregnable. Its sheltered fortifications will mock every effort and manceuvre, 
till the assailants’ battery is mounted against the right point, and the com- 
manding out-post is carried.”—p. 215. 


In his concluding chapter the author strongly urges the spread 
of the total abstinence principle, as the only means of eradicating this 
vice, by assailing those drinking habits to which parental neglect is so 
largely attributable, and by thus destroying the dominion of habit, 
entirely changing and elevating home education. The Essay is 
highly deserving the consideration of those who would effectually 
check the growth of juvenile depravity. 





4.—THE PROGRESS OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE LAW OF STORMS, 
and of the Variable Winds, with the Practical Application of the 
Subject to Navigation. Illustrated by Charts and Woodcuts. By 
Lieut.-Colonel William Reid, C.B., F.R.S. London: John Weale, 
59, High Holborn. 1849. 


Tuis is a continuation of the ‘Attempt to Develope the Law of 
Storms,’ by the same author, in which the cycloidal progress of those 
atmospherical disturbances was pointed out, and the importance of 
collecting evidence upon the subject in various parts of the world 
insisted on. The present volume contains the results of numerous 
observations, all tending to prove that the theory of rotation, proposed 
some years ago, is the correct one ; and further shows in what man- 
ner, by taking advantage of this knowledge, the mariner may fre- 
quently escape a danger threatening to overwhelm him. 


** By collating a great number of reports of storms made at different places, 
as well at sea as on shore, the changes of wind in a separate storm are now 
understood. Mr. Redfield ascertained, that storms in the northern hemis- 
— are vast whirlwinds with a progressive motion, revolving by a fixed law. 

t has also been proved, that they revolve in opposite ways on opposite sides 
ng tending generally, although not always, eliqualy towards the 
oles,”—p. 1, 
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p The author had the advantage of studying these rotating storms in 
the Bermudas, during a residence there of nearly eight years ; the 
inhabitants call them “ roundabouts,” a term sufliciently expressive 
of their direction. The progressive rate of motion of these whirl- 
wind storms has been found to vary from 43 miles to 3 miles an hour ; 
and their gyrating direction may be represented by a coil of rope 
somewhat lengthened out. 

The whirlpillar would seem to be due to a cause different from 
that which gives rise to the revolving storms, since these rotate in 
either way in both hemispheres. “I have myself at Bermuda,” says 
the author, “ along with several other spectators, observed them re- 
volve in either way.” We extract some interesting passages relating 
to these whirlpillars and their frequently accompanying ripples :— 


——_ le 


** Whatever may be the phenomenon causing the whirlpillar, it would seem 
to be the same which causes those ripples disturbing the surface of the sea, 
which have often excited the curiosity of seamen. Horsburgh says, that ‘ the 
ripples are frequently seen where there is no perceptible current; and that 
they are alarming to persons unacquainted with them, for the broken water 
makes a great noise when a ship is passing through them in the night.’ He 
says, that ‘in calm weather they are seen approaching from a distance, and 
in the night their noise is heard a considerable time before they come near. 
They beat against the sides of a ship with great violence, and pass on, the 
spray sometimes coming on deck; and a small boat could not always resist the 
turbulence of these remarkable ripples.’ 

“While I have myself been watching the very curious phenomenon of the 
whirl-pillar when over the sea at Bermuda, I invariably observed near the spot 
a considerable extent of agitated water, precisely resembling the description 
given of the ripples. From repeated observation, I became impressed with the 
idea, that the same cause produced both the ripple and whirlpillar. On one 
occasion, observing a portion of the sea during a calm, agitated in this man- 
ner, with a small dense cloud immediately over it, I earnestly watched them, 
and at the expiration of twenty minutes, a small waterspout was distinctly 
developed from the cloud, and seen suspended from it immediately over the 
ripple. But whirlpillars are often developed without any cloud over them. I 
have observed them in a perfectly cloudless sky. Whatever the cause may 
be which creates them, I think it will be found by further observation, that it 
is the same cause which creates both it and the mpple; that they are one and 
the same phenomenon, but that the whirlpillar is only developed when the 
exciting cause has great energy.”—p. 8. 


Such books as the present and former volumes by the same author, 
Mr. Thom’s work on the same subject, and Mr. Piddington’s ‘ Sailor’s 
Horn Book,’ should be in the hands of every mariner. 





5.—TweE SABBATH ; or, an Examination of the Six Texts commonly 
adduced from the New Testament in proof of a Christian Sabbath. 
By a Layman. London: Chapman and Hall, 186, Strand. 1849. 


Tue “ six texts” alluded to in the title are John xx. 19 ; John xx. 26; 
Acts ii. 1; Acts xx. 6, 7,; 1 Cor. xvi. 1,2; and Rev. i. 10. On 
these texts, those who advocate the obligation upon Christians to 
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observe a Christian Sabbath rely, as proving the divine institution of 
a Sunday Sabbath; that is, they contend that “these texts, taken 
in connexion with each other, authorize an inference so strong that 
the Christian Sabbath originated in a divine command, as to be equi- 
valent to direct and positive proof that such a command has been 
given, although it is now no longer extant.” The argument of those 
who thus contend “being based entirely on the assumption that the 
six texts prove the actual observance of the new Sabbath by the first 
converts to Christianity ;” the author examines the texts seriatim, and 
comes to the following conclusion :— 


* First.—That the Christian scriptures record no instance of the observance 
of the Sunday in the time of the apostles, either as a Sabbath-day, or as a 
prayer-day. 

“* Secondly.—That they afford no evidence of custom in the time of the 
apostles so to observe it. 

“And that, consequently, they contain no evidence that, by some precept 
from Christ or his apostles (not now extant), Christians were enjoined to 
observe the Sunday as a Sabbath-day, or, if not as a Sabbath-day, as a prayer- 
day.” —p. 145. 


It will be seen that the author in the above quotation is careful to 
distinguish “a Sabbath-day” from “a prayer-day ;” by the former 
phrase he intends to imply the observance of the Sunday (the first 
day of the week) “not only as a day of rest, but as a day of prayer ;” 
by the latter, he would be understood “as meaning that prayer (the 
‘assembling for the purpose of worship and instruction,’ Paley, ii. 91) 
constitutes the sole religious duty of the day.” 

The author adverts to the fact of the decided advantage possessed 
by the Jew over the Christian with regard to the evidence in favour 
of their respective Sabbaths ; and asks, “ Why should this be, if the 
Christian as well as the Jewish Sabbath be an ordinance of God ?” 
The one can put his finger on the particular passage of Scripture 
whereby he is commanded to keep holy his Saturday Sabbath ; the 
other searches in vain for a command to keep a Sunday Sabbath. 
The author continues :— 


“Tt might be the will of God that there should be this difference in the 
nature of the proof for the Sabbath of the Jew and the Sabbath of the 
Christian. I presume not to say or to imagine otherwise; and all the use I 
seek to make of the @ priori improbability that so vast a difference should on 
this point be made between Jews and Christians, and in favour of the former, 
is to establish this inference from it, namely, that as no command exists for 
the observance of a Christian Sabbath, the argument by which it is attempted 
to prove that Christians are, nevertheless, under a religious obligation to 
observe a Sabbath, ought to be irresistibly strong. Is it so? That is the 
question which it is my purpose in the following pages to discuss.”—p. 3. 


This question is discussed calmly and fairly, and the author has 
certainly a great show of reason on his side; but we must refer those 
to the book itself who would enter fully into the merits of the inquiry, 
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6.—CaptTain Sworp Aanp Captain Pen. <A Poem, by Leigh Hunt. 

The Third Edition. With a New Pretace, Remarks on War, 

and Notes detailing the Horrors on which the Poem is founded. 

London : Charles Gilpin, 5, Bishopsgate Street Without. 1849. 
Tue re-publication of this poem, which originally appeared in 
1835, is particularly well-timed. Of the merits of the poem itself 
it is unnecessary to speak, since they have long been recognised, and 
the value of the author’s aid acknowledged by all who have considered 
the subject treated of in these pages, especially when it is remem- 
bered how little congenial to a mind constituted like Leigh Hunt’s 
must be a contemplation of the horrors of war. As he says in the 
preface to this edition :-— 


“IT am not a writer whose habit it is to deal in painful subjects, however I 
may be forced, now and then, by a sense of duty, out of the track of pleasant 
ones. It is not my custom to invite the attention of my readers to wounds 
and sores. I am sometimes accused of doing the reverse ; of finding too many 
pleasures in pains; too much of the ‘soul of goodness in things evil ;’ nor 
have I failed to accompany the present exposure with intimations of that com- 
fort,—of that beautiful, and, to me, irrefutable certainty. My belief in the 
goodness of nature, and in the final happiness of all things, is unbounded. 
The very pain through which nature works, considering the beauty that ac- 
companies it, is a proof to me that her object is great and noble. I accept it 
with exultation, even if I perish in the course of it; and I accept it with trans- 
port, believing that everything will be found right and joyous in its immortal 
consummation.”—p. 12. 


As proofs of the greatness of the cause to the service of which this 
poem is devoted, the author adduces the opposition it has met, and 
the contempt with which it has been treated ; for these “show the 
difficulties through which it forces its way,—amounting, says the 
contempt, to impossibility.” This “is what contempt has said to 
every great cause till prosperity has won its adhesion ;” witness 
Reform, the Anti-Corn-Law movement, and innumerable others : 
indeed, “everything has been treated with contempt which contra- 
dicted, even in the gentlest manner (the more indeed on that account) 
the preconceptions, and therefore the self-love, of the contemners.” 
It is also objected that “it is contrary to human nature, to the pas- 
sions of men, that there should be no war.” ‘To these the author 
replies as follows :— 

“How do they know? And from what do they reason? They reason 
from the speck of time called history. They reason from an ignorance of 
the vast measurement of time to come, of the mystery of being itself, and of 
all which it is in the power of time and being to effect. If in so short a space 
of time as four thousand years, or even as the twenty or thirty thousand of the 
orientalist, or the myriads themselves of the geologist, (of the humanity of 
which we know nothing) ; if, in short, during the little space of time of which 
we have any knowledge or tradition, war has been modified as much as it has 
been,—softened and civilized,—made a thing even of courtesy and considera- 
tion,—why may it not be modified in proportion as time advances, or not be 
done away with altogether? Who is to say when the modification is to stop ? 
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Especially now that the world have gota press, and wisdom need never be 
forced back, and railroads and electrical intercourse have arrived, and the sense 
of comfort and even the necessity of neighbourly communion mus¢ continue 
advancing. 

** There was once a time when inquisitors would have laughed in your face, 
if you told them that inquisitions would be abolished ; when cannibals would 
have laughed in your face, and appealed to your * passions,’ if you told them 
that cannibalism would be abolished ; when our British ancestors, sitting with 
their legs in ditches instead of drawing-rooms, and their bodies naked and 
painted instead of being invested with the elegancies of Mr. Nicoll, would 
have thought a man out of his senses, if by any possibility of imagination he 
could have conceived the celestial advent of a pair of cotton stockings, or the 
millenium of Bunhill-row. For, not to mention (they would have said) the 
inconsistency of such luxurious states of existence, how could any true Briton, 
tattooed with glory, ever give up the enchanting faces of sun and moon, with 
which he decorates his stomach? Or, how could the passions of such of us 
as reside in York, ever permit us to put an end to wars with the natural ene- 
mies that inhabit London ? 

** Now London and York fight no more, though they fought in the times of 
the ancient Britons. Lancashire and Surrey fight no more, though they 
fought in the times of the Saxons. And they fight no more, simply because 
they have discovered the inconvenience of fighting, and prefer living in neigh- 
bourly brotherhood. What, then, is to hinder France and England from 
fighting no more, as intercourse increases, and the vine-grower learns to con- 


sider the soldier of no earthly use in his exchange of goods with the manu- 
facturer.”—p. 16. 























With this quotation we conclude, not however without expressing 
a hope that this little volume may be as widely circulated among all 
classes of readers as the importance of its subject demands. 


7.—CHRONICLES AND CHARACTERS OF THE Stock EXxcHance. 
James Francis. Willoughby & Co. 
Mr. Francis has produced a very readable book of personal anec- 
dotes, which relating to monied men and money operations, has 
naturally met with a rapid sale ; and if such a rapid sale was his only 
aim in the compilation, we may congratulate him thereupon. The 
work, however, possesses the same fault as his ‘ History of the Bank 
of England.’ In both there is a want of pains-taking. Both stop 
short of completeness upon every branch of the subjects on which they 
treat, for want of a little more patient research ; and the evidence of 
superficial investigation is so frequent, that neither one work nor the 
other can ever be cited as authorities. In the present case the reader 
will find nothing more than a glance at the nature of the institution 
described, its rules of management and modes of transacting business ; 
and if he look for a chronological history of the loans which have 
been negotiated on the Stock Exchange (a history which would have 
made the work really valuable), he will be disappointed. It is a book 
of Stock-Exchange gossip and nothing more, and the gossip is not 
even brought down to our own times ; the work omitting any account 
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of monetary convulsions later than 1825, on the ground that its 
reference to the living would be too personal. This tenderness, 
however, for the living does not prevent his reviving the libel upon 
Mr. Hume and Dr. Bowring, for their share in the management of 
the Greek loan, and dwelling upon it at length with bitter com- 
placency. The amount of the charge is, that Mr. Hume and Dr. 
Bowring, as negociators and trustees of the Greek loan, insisted upon 
the customary privilege of being protected from any loss which might 
arise by a depreciation of the stock placed against their names. Mr. 
Francis must be aware that among the promoters of loans this privi- 
lege is one which has been allowed a thousand times without comment, 
as but a reasonable consideration for services performed ; and in 
singling out for attack, on this pretext, two of our most useful public 
men, he proves nothing but the bias of a party feeling by which he 
is disqualified as a writer of history. 


8.—RUDIMENTARY ARCHITECTURE for the use of Beginners. The 
Orders and their /Zsthetic Principles. By W. H. Leeds. 

Tae History anp Description OF THE STYLES OF ARCHITEC- 
TURE OF VARIOUS CouNnTRIEs, from the Earliest to the Present 
Period. By T. Talbot Bury. 12mo. Weale. 

WE have seen no books that exemplify more clearly the great change 

that has taken place in the mode of preparing and publishing works of 

science and art than these two small treatises on architecture. Archi- 
tectural works, of all others, have perhaps been the most expensive, 
owing to their large size and costly illustrations,—so much so, indeed, 
as to confine them to a few professional persons, and to a still smaller 
number of rich amateurs ; and though it may be said there was for- 
merly no other class who would have sought books on architecture, 
even at the lowest cost, the opportunity was certainly not given. 

When Bloxam’s small work on Gothic Architecture, the Glossary of 

Architecture, and similar works appeared, purchasers were found for 

several editions. A rich man will not often spend ten guineas ona 

horn-book, though his curiosity might be raised, and his interest at 
last excited towards the subject, if a small volume were thrown in 
his way. 

Attention has rarely been directed towards architecture by any 
class of persons in this country ; and it may be questioned whether 
the great majority of the most educated could distinguish a Gothic 
from a Norman, or even from an Italian edifice. Go into St. Paul’s 
churchyard, and watch the passengers for an hour. The number 
who cast a glance on the cathedral may be counted on one’s fingers, 
while the large haberdasher’s shop has admirers by the thousand. 

“ Public buildings are not things I take an interest in ; let those do 
so whose business it is.” Such is the feeling, if not the talk, of the world ; 
and if there were no hope of bringing about a little more feeling for 
art, the sooner we dismiss our architects, and keep to plain bricks and 
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mortar, the better, for we cannot be expected to spend hundreds of 
thousands of pounds annually for the gratification and profit of a 
dozen architects and amateurs. 

Professional men usually despise works that do not give information 
to themselves ; but they do not reflect that a public, entirely ignorant 
of the art, must begin with the alphabet of it, and that their own 
honour and emolument will be much abridged so long as the educated 
classes remain uninformed and uninterested. That such is almost 
invariably the case is obvious from the proceedings of any party visit- 
ing a cathedral. They first come to the conclusion that its outside is 
rather large ; and are told that it is very fine, which they do not dis- 
pute. On entering, they find it capacious, lofty, and rather chilly ; 
notice that there are windows, pillars, and monuments ; that some of 
the latter are rather dusty, and that the female figure in white marble 
leaning over the urn, is in a very elegant attitude, and uncommonly 
like Mrs. George Smith. Soon they begin to think, that the man who 
goes round with a stick, extorting their attention to uninteresting 
particulars, is a prodigious bore ; wonder how much it all cost, and 
wish they had as much ; and cannot think what makes Mr. Thomson 
loiter behind so at that old porch, to the great annoyance of the man 
with the stick ; wonder what sort of dinner they shall have at the 
Bull’s Head ; imagine the enormous Bible shown by the man with the 
stick must be troublesome to turn over ; think they feel chilly ; are 
certain a draught comes from that wall; the place must surely be damp, 
as no fires are kept, and of course it would not be prudent to stay too 
long ; look if it be not dinner time ; and summon Master Tom (who has 
been occupying himself privately in disengaging the great toe from the 
figure of Religion on a monument) to seek out Mr. Thomson ; decline 
the offers of the man with the stick to show the tower, or the crypt, 
or the chapter-house ; and make their exit, remarking that the sun- 
shine, though pleasant, is rather dazzling ; and that sight-seeing, 
though agreeable, is rather fatiguing. 

Imagine, now, a party bound for the Continent, who have no know- 
ledge of architecture, and take no interest in it. They land at 
Ostend and proceed through the Belgian towns, of which the beauti- 
ful, curious and quaint buildings are the most striking features : but 
our party find little attraction in these, and hasten from town to 
town until they reach the Rhine at Cologne. The cathedral there 
must necessarily be seen, of which the big crane at top enjoys at 
least as much attention as all the rest : a few other lions are visited, but 
probably not one of the numerous and magnificent churches of that 
city, from which even the beginner in architecture would derive so 
much pleasure and instruction. The party proceed up the river, 
excited perhaps by the novelty, variety and beauty of the scenery, but 
entirely losing the gratification which any one with a slight knowledge 
of architecture must experience from the sight of a larger number of 
remarkable buildings than are to be found within an equal distance, 
on any other line in the world. 
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To acquire a perfect knowledge of architecture is the work of a 
life: to learn so much of the different styles that any one shall be 
discriminated from the others, and that the important parts of build- 
ings and their connexion shall be readily perceived, is by no means 
difficult. The perusal of one small volume, with proper illustrations, 
would suffice ; and the few hours thus spent on a theme neither dry 
nor difficult, would be amply repaid by the gratification which the 
inspection of public buildings would give ever afterwards, from the 
village church to the stately mansion and Gothic cathedral. 

The two small works of Messrs. Leeds and Bury are published for 
the use of beginners, and at so small a cost, that the publisher must 
have calculated on an immense sale. 

The orders of architecture are set forth very clearly by Mr. Leeds, 
Occasionally, perhaps, he is rather too professional, and the beginner 
will think that two or three critical pages might be replaced advan- 
tageously by a brief description of the Grecian temple, accompanied 
by a few more simple wood-cuts in outline, the cost of which would 
have been much less than that of the comparatively useless steel 
engraving of the British Museum. A useful little glossary is appended 
to the volume. ; 

Mr. Talbot Bury’s description of the styles of architecture in various 
ages and countries, goes far towards filling up a gap long felt in 
elementary works. ‘The portion between the decline of the Roman, 
and the rise of the Gothic architecture, will be found the least satis- 
factory to the beginner, and might, in as few words, be put into a 
form that would be more intelligible and more easily remembered. 

When we consider the price of this tract, we only wonder that so 
much has been given ; yet we must notice the want of illustrations as 
a serious defect in a work on a subject which belongs peculiarly to 
the eye :—not illustrations of details, for these are occasionally given, 
but representations of entire buildings, one of which, in each style, is 
indispensable to the beginner who does not possess a variety of illus- 
trated works. A couple of dozen small outline wood-cuts of this 
nature might have been given in lieu of two large steel engravings, 
one of which—the new Houses of Parliament—illustrates little ; and 
the other—-an ill-executed porch of the same _ building—illustrates 
nothing whatever. This deficiency must impede the success of the 
work as a school-book or book of instruction for the young ; and might 
still be provided for by a second volume, containing a few dozen small 
outlines of entire buildings, with occasional plans—one or two in each 
style. The minute details of buildings which architects find indis- 
pensable, are of little use to beginners, who have first to be instructed 
in the forms of the masses. 


Vout. LIL.—-No. II. 
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9.—Tue RomMAUNT VERSION OF THE GOPSEL ACCORDING TO Sr. 
Joun, from MSS. preserved in Trinity College, Dublin, and in the 
Bibliotheque du Roi, Paris. By William Stephen Gilly, D.D., 
Canon of Durham, and Vicar of Norham. London: John Murray, 
Albemarle-street. 


Tue present volume is intended as a specimen of the New Testament 
in the Romaunt language, which, when completed, the editor is of 
opinion will supply a desideratum in sacred literature, as exhibiting 
“an ancient vernacular version of the New Testament, as old as the 
twelfth century, and more accurate and literal in its character than 
any other translation of the same age.” 

In an elaborate Introduction of 105 pages, the editor gives a history 
of the version of the New Testament formerly in use among the old 
Waldenses, together with a description of the various existing manu- 
scripts of that version in the Romaunt language, or lingua Romana, as 
it is also called, “which was, in one or other of its dialects, the ver- 
nacular language of the south of Europe, from the time when pure 
Latin ceased to be spoken, until the French, Spanish, and Italian 
languages were completely formed—that is to say, from the eighth to 
the thirteenth or fourteenth century.” 


“The Romaunt,” says Dr. Gilly, “was one of the two vernacular tongues 
into which the Councils of Tours and Rheims, at the suggestion of Charle- 
magne, enacted that the homilies of the church should be translated. It 
was the language which contributed to the revival of letters, and to the 
progress of thought and public opinion, in an age emphatically called the 
dark. It was the language of the ‘Troubadours, in which all their poems and 
songs were composed and written. * * * * It was the language in 
which the first great attempt was made to reform the corruptions of the 
church, both by preaching and by the circulation of religious treatises, in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

** The Romaunt was also the language in which the first vernacular transla- 
tions of Scripture were put forth, which were prohibited by ecclesiastical 
authority ; so that it had the singular distinction of exhibiting some of the 
earlist versions prohibited by the church councils.”—P. v. 


Of these ancient Romaunt versions six copies only are now known 
to be in existence ; two of them are in the Bibliotheque du Roi at 
Paris, one in the public library at Lyons, one in the public library 
at Zurich, one in the library of Grenoble, and the sixth, that to 
which the present volume more particularly refers, is preserved in the 
library of ‘Trinity College, Dublin. 


“The six Romaunt versions still extant,” says the editor, “agree in so 
many meterial points, especially in their being simple and literal translations, 
and not capricious paraphrases in some places, and glosses in others, like pro- 
ductions after the manner of Comestor and Guiart des Moulins, that it is 
manifest they are all of one family, and proceed from one prototype.”— 
P. cii. 

The Dublin MS. has been selected for illustration for three 
reasons. First, because this copy is the most complete that has yet 
been discovered ; secondly, because it is more accessible than any 
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other to English critics; thirdly, because it eprresponds very closely 
with the Grenoble and Zurich MSS., while it has some affinity with 
the Paris MS. 8086. “It was written in the year 1522) but there 
is reason to believe that it isa transcript from a much earlier copy.” 

Fac-similes of a portion of the Grenoble, Paris, and Zurich manu- 
scripts are given, together with the first chapter of St. John’s Gospel, 
according to the reading of each of the six codices, for the purpose of 
comparison. Four of these, namely, the Dublin, Grenoble, Zurich, 
and one of the Paris manuscripts, read “In the beginning was the 
son” (lo filh), while the other Paris and the Lyons MSS. have, “In 
the beginning was the word” (verbum, Lyons, paraula, Paris), thus 
corresponding with our authorized version. Dr. Gilly conjectures 
that lo filh may have found its way into the text out of the margin of 
earlier copies of the four first-named manuscripts. He is also of 
opinion that the Romaunt version of the New Testament, as exhibited 
in the six manuscripts under consideration, may have been wholly or 
partially that of Waldo, the celebrated Lyonnese merchant, and his as- 
sociates ; since the version exhibited in the Dublin, Grenoble, and 
Zurich MSS. offers internal evidence of having been translated by 
persons who had had access to four ancient manuscripts of the Gospels, 
one of which was preserved at Lyons, and the other three in Lom- 
bardy. “ Now Waldo himself,” continues the editor, “ was a Lyonnese, 
and his two assistants, Bernard of Ydros, and Stephen of Ansa, 
though resident in Lyons, were, as their names indicate, natives of 
Lombardy, Ydros and Ansa being towns in the north of Italy.” 

It is perhaps scarcely necessary to remind our readers that the editor 
of the present volume is also author of the highly interesting descriptions 
of a visit to the mountains of Piedmont, published several years back. 
The manner in which he has met the difficulties connected with his 
present attempt to rescue from oblivion a version of the Scriptures 
unquestionably of considerable antiquity, does infinite credit to his 
learning and zeal; and we are sure that his labours will be duly 
appreciated by every student of biblical criticism and literature. 


10.—A Werk on THE Concorp AND Merrimack Rivers. By 
Henry D. Thoreau. London: imported by John Chapman, 142 
Strand. 1849. 

An exceedingly pleasant narrative of a week’s boating excursion 

upon the waters of two rivers, whose very existence, perhaps, is all 

unknown to the majority of the dwellers on this side of the Atlantic. 

The author is evidently one who has read much, and thought much,— 

a keen observer and lover of nature, and one whom we could gladly 

journey with, amid the scenery described in this volume. Notwith- 

sti inding occasional attempts at fine writing, and some rather long- 

winded disquisitions upon religion, literature, and other matters,— 

sometimes naturally arising from the incidents of the voyage, some- 

times lugged in apparently without rhyme or reason,—the book is an 
282 
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agreeable book, and all the irrelevant matter may be skipped by those 
who don’t like it, while such as prefer this kind of reading to the 
narrative portions, may revel in it to their heart’s content; and so 
may each class of readers find something to suit them in these pages. 

We know not if the following choice morceau be original or select ; 
it figures as one of the three mottoes at the beginning of the book, 
each having a page devoted to itself, a significant hint, perhaps, of 
the absence of “taxes on knowledge” across the Atlantic :— 


“I sailed up a river with a pleasant wind, 
New lands, new people, and new thoughts to find ; 
Many fair reaches and headlands appeared, 
And many dangers were there to be feared ; 
But when I remember where I have been, 
And the fair landscapes that I have seen, 
Tuou seemest the only permanent shore, 
The cape never rounded, nor wandered o’er.” 


As a set-off we give a sample of the prose, in the following descrip- 
tion of a bivouac on the banks of a river, which makes one long to 
be of such a party. 

The voyageurs are two brothers, who, in a boat of their own building, 
weighed anchor in the river port of Concord, U. S., “on Saturday, 
the last day of August, 1839.” A tranquil voyage, with but few 
incidents, bring them, on Monday evening, to their halting-place, 
which is thus described :— 


** Soon the village of Nashua was out of sight, and the woods were gained 
again, and we rowed slowly on before sun-set, looking for a solitary place in 
which to spend the night. A few evening clouds began to be reflected in the 
water, and the surface was dimpled only here and there, by a musk-rat crossing 
the stream. We camped, at length, near Penichook-brook, on the coniines of 
Nashville, by a deep ravine, under the skirts of a pine-wood, where the dead 
pine-leaves were our carpet, and their tawny boughs stretched overhead. But 
tire and smoke soon tamed the scene; the rocks consented to be our walls, 
and the pines our roof. A wood-side was already the fittest locality for us. 

“The wilderness is near, as well as dear, to every man. Even the oldest 
villages.are indebted to the border of wild wood which surrounds them, more 
than to the gardens of men. ‘There is something indescribably inspiriting 
and beautiful in the aspect of the forest skirtinz and occasionally jutting into 
the midst of new towns, which, like the sand-heaps of fresh fox-burrows, 
have sprung up in their midst. The very uprightness of the pines and maples, 
asserts the ancient rectitude and vigour of nature. Our lives need the relief of 
such a back-ground, where the pine flourishes, and the jay still screams. 

** We had found a safe harbour for our boat, and as the sun was setting 
carried up our furniture, and soon arranged our house upon the bank ; and 
while the kettle steamed at the tent-door, we chatted of distant friends, and of 
the sights we were to behold, and wondered which way the towns lay from us. 
Our cocoa was soon boiled, and supper set upon our chest, and we lengthened 
out this meal, like old voyageurs, with our talk. Meanwhile we spread the 
map upon the ground, and read in the gazetteer when the first settlers came 
here and got a township granted. ‘Then, when supper was done, and we had 
written the journal of our voyage, we wrapped our buffaloes about us, and lay 
down with our heads pillowed on our arms, listening awhile to the distant 
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baying of a dog, or the murmars of the river, or to the winds, which had not 
gone torest: * * or, half awake 
and half asleep, dreaming of a star which peer through our cotton roof. 
Perhaps, at midnight, one was awakened by a cricket shrilly singing on his 
shoulder, or by a hunting spider in his eye, and was lulled asleep again by 
some streamlet purling its way along at the bottom of a wooded and rocky 
ravine in our neighbourhood. It was pleasant to lie with our heads so low 
in the grass, and hear what a tinkling ever-busy laboratory it was. A thousand 
little artizans beat on their anvils all night long.””—p. 177. 


We shall be glad to meet our author again, as soon as his ‘ Day in 
the Woods,’ which we see announced as nearly ready, shall have 
reached England ; for we may as well intimate, before we conclude, 
that the present volume is a native of Boston, U.S., having been 
introduced to this country by a spirited publisher, to whom the English 
reader is already under considerable obligation. 


11.—Curva AND THE CHINESE: their Religion, Character, Customs, 
and Manufactures; the Evils arising from the Opium Trade; with 
a glance at our Religious, Moral, Political, and Commercial Inter- 
course with the Country. By Henry Charles Sirr, M.A., 7, Lin- 
coln’s-inn, Barrister-at-law. Two vols. London: W. S. Orr. 
TueEsE volumes will usefully add to popular knowledge of the Chinese 
empire. Our libraries contain much information respecting it, con- 
sidering the limited opportunities well educated men have possessed in 
recent times of visiting that antique land, but it is fragmentary and 
scattered.* The work before us contains a comprehensive and well- 
arranged digest of all the material facts recorded of China and the 
Chinese, since Marco Polo amazed the world with his tales of the 
mysterious land of Cathay. With book lore, the author brought to 
his task the results of intelligent observation while resident in China, 
and he has thereby been enabled not only to reconcile discrepancies, 
and sometimes to correct important errors in the statements of his 
predecessors, but to add many curious and graphic details of life in 
that far east. ‘There is, consequently, a freshness in the pages 
which puffs off the dust which he who peeps into the hoar annals 
of celestial history must needs disagreeably encounter. In this way 
Mr. Sirr has pleasantly united the “ dulce” and the “wéile,” in giving 
the public a very complete and popular account of the institutions, 
religion, character, customs, literature, art, trade, and manufactures 
of China. But the author has had in view the more special purpose 
of informing the British public of the crimes committed against huma- 








* One may safely say, too, that much of the information pronounced e« 
cathedrd, and now reckoned first class, is only second-hand. The ponderous 
folios of Du Halde, accepted as first-class authority, are but a compilation ; 
and that not often from authentic sources. The learned Jesuit was never 
nearer the celestial regions of this sublunary sphere than the house of the 
order in Paris, where he pursued his studious labours for five-and-thirty years. 
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nity by their fellow countrymen engaged in the opium trade, and to 
point out many facts and views, political and commercial, bearing on 
our position and prospects in China. In his conclusions on this head, 
we do not follow him. ‘The Chinese Government may or may not be 
sincere in its efforts to put down the opium trade; but in either case 
it is not our duty to add to the expenses of our own preventive ser- 
vice that of another for the Chinese empire. A simple prohibition of 
the carrying of opium in English ships would effect nothing. By how 
many British vessels would it not be disregarded? And if enforced, 
which would be no easy task, how would Mr. Sirr prevent the intro- 
duction of opium under the American flag, or that of some other 
nation? The truth is, the opium trade, like the spirit and tobacco 
trades in England, cannot be put down, except by improving the 
habits of the people, and the wisest thing for the Chinese Government 
to do would be to legalize the trade, and place it under such regula- 
tions as might diminish the evil, instead of aggravating it by the 
demoralizing temptations of smuggling. 

On the unfortunate choice of Hong Kong for a settlement, and the 
superior eligibility of Chusan, the work contains unanswerable state- 
ments, which would be invaluable, if unfortunately they did not come 
too late, we fear, for the mistake to be repaired. We cannot exactly 
go to war with China on sanitary grounds; and negotiation with 
such a court as that of Pekin, would be fruitless, 


12.—Tue Works or Francis Raserats. Two Volumes. London’: 
H. G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-Garden. 1849. 


Fairy TaLes AND ROMANCES ; written by Count Anthony Hamilton, 
Author of the Memoirs of Grammont. Same Publisher. 


Ir has generally been supposed that Count Hamiiton’s ‘ Fairy Tales’ 
were written in acceptance of a challenge, given by some of the wits 
at the court of Louis XIV., that their author should endeavour 
to produce some work of fiction equal to Galland’s version of the 
‘ Arabian Nights,’ the Count’s raillery and sarcasm having been 
unsparingly levelled “ at the coteries of Versailles and St. Germain, 
for their enthusiastic admiration of such impossible and ridiculous 
adventures.” This story is, however, repudiated by M. de Levis, in 
the preface to his sequel to “ The Four Facardins,” which Hamilton 
had left unfinished. De Levis says, that the Count “ had too much 
good taste not to appreciate the merit of a work, in which we find all 
the luxuriance of the Eastern imagination, so much more fervid than 
our own, with the striking simplicity of the early ages.” 

By the way, who was this M. de Levis? The name looks remark- 
ably like Lewis, whose spirited version of “ The Four Facardins” has 
already rendered that tale familiar to English readers. It is some- 
what curious, that two persons bearing names so similar, should each 
have furnished a sequel to an unfinished tale. Be this as it may, the 
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Count’s own portion of “ The Four Facardins” is far superior, in wit 
and fancy, to the continuations of either Lewis or Levis. 

M. Levis, as we have said above, translated the part of “ The 
Four Facardins” left unfinished by Hamilton ; the other four tales 
in this volume—“ Zeneyda,” “ Mayflower,” “ The Ram,” and “ The 
Enchanter Faustus”’—now for the first time appear in an English 
dress, and are well rendered by Messrs. H. T. Ryde and C. Kenney. 
A fine portrait of Count Hamilton appears as a frontispiece to the 
volume, which will be found an exceedingly acceptable addition to 
the lighter works of fiction in our libraries. 

In the advertisement prefixed to the ‘ Fairy Tales,’ the publisher 
says, “it has been deemed advisable to place this volume in the 
detached series of the ‘ Standard Library,’ as, however graceful and 
witty may be the writings of Count Hamilton, they are all, more 
especially these tales, strongly spiced with the leaven of the age.” If 
such an apology were needed for excluding the witty Hamilton’s grace- 
ful ‘ Fairy Tales’ from the standard series, what would their author have 
said at finding them placed side by side with a work, not only spiced, 
but absolutely filled to overflowing, with the spirit of an age, which, 
though not perhaps positively more immoral, yet was its immorality 
more open, more undisguised, than in that wherein the Count wrote 
his Memoirs and Fairy Tales. It requires all the high authority of 
a Coleridge and a Hallam to reconcile us to any other idea connected 
with Rabelais, than that as he was, beyond a doubt, the chief among 
the chiefest and boldest thinkers of the age, so, judging from his 
principal works, did he surpass all other writers of his own and other 
ages in the grossest licentiousness and obscenity. Talk of the filthi- 
ness of some portions of ‘ Gulliver’s Travels—why, the worst parts 
are absolute purity in comparison with the satirical allegory of 
Rabelais, which there is no doubt Swift took for his model. 

Notwithstanding all this, neither Coleridge nor Hallam went far 
beyond the truth in speaking as they did of Rabelais and his writings. 
The former says, “ I could write a treatise in praise of the moral 
elevation of Rabelais’ works, which would make the church stare 
and the conventicle groan, and yet would be truth, and nothing but 
the truth.” And Hallam remarks, that “ the most celebrated and 
certainly the most brilliant performance in the path of fiction that 
belongs to this age, is that of Rabelais.” This work is a sort of 
“ satirical novel, in which, under an allegorical wit, he lashes all 
classes of society, kings, statesmen, scholars, clerical as well as lay, 
prelates and popes, and particularly monks, of whom he seems to have 
had an especial dislike.” The language in which Rabelais describes 
the ridiculous adventures of the personages introduced into his alle- 
gory, overflows with learning of the most varied kind, and humour of 
the choicest description ; but it is continually marred by a descent to 
the lowest buffoonery and the grossest obscenity. The manners of 
the age, without doubt, greatly influenced Rabelais in his choice of 
a style. By affecting to humour the habits and conversation of those 
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around him, he would the more readily enlist their sympathies while 
exposing the vices and the absurdities of his contemporaries, however 
sheltered by prejudice, by superstition, or by hypocrisy. Motteux, 
one of the translators of Rabelais, in his preface, reprinted in the 
present edition, has the following pertinent observations on this 
subject :— 


“* The age in which our author wrote,” he says, ‘‘ was not so reserved in 
words as this, and perhaps, he has not so much followed his own genius in 
making use of gross or loose expressions, as he has endeavoured to accom- 
modate his way of writing to the humour of the people, not excepting a part 
of the clergy of those times. Now, we ought not to blame those authors who 
wrote in former ages for differing from us in several things, since they followed 
customs and manners which were then generally received, though now they 
seem to us improper or unjust.”—p. 86. 


In another part of the preface, in speaking of the author’s design 
in writing his book, after enumerating the various nations who were 
accustomed to promulgate truths under the guise of fable, the trans- 
lator proceeds :— 


“ When Rabelais lived, all the foolish romances that had been made in the 
barbarous ages that preceded his, were very much read ; therefore, as he had 
a design to give a very great latitude to his satire, he thought he could not 
do better than to give it the form of these lying stories, the better to secure 
himself from danger, and at once show their absurdities; also, to cause his 
book to be the more read, having perceived that nothing pleased the people 
more than such writings; the wise and learned being delighted with the 
morality under the allegories, and the rest by their oddness.”—p. 73. 


He then enumerates such of the classical writers of antiquity as 
he supposes Rabelais may have followed in the style of his work, as 
Lucian, Menippus, Horace, and others, and continues :— 


“Now Rabelais chiefly pursues his subject by jesting, and exposing, 
ridiculing, and despising what he thinks deserves such an usage ; and it is 
but seldom that he makes use of railing, or sullen biting reproofs. Yet, as 
he has done it in many places, we may well say that his work hath something 
of the Roman satire. 

* In short, it is a mixture, or, if 1 may use the expression, an olio, of all 
the merry, serious, satirical, and diverting ways of writing that have hitherto 
been used. But still, mirth is predominant in the composition, and like a 
pleasing tartness, gives the whole such a relish, that we ever feed on it with 
an eager appetite, and can never be cloyed with it.”—p. 76. 

“ Nor has our author only aimed at mirth, though he has partly made it 
subservient to his chief design. He knew that the learned, and the ignorant, 
by different motives, delight in fables; and that the love of mirth being 
universal, the only way to cause his sentiments to be most known and fol- 
lowed, was to give them a merry dress.”’—p. 82. 


We may conclude these extracts with a portion of Motteux’s 
apologetic remarks, which will apply to other books besides Rabelais :— 


“ Weak minds,” he says, “ may turn good things to the worst use, and 
even sacred writings have produced ill effects: readers are often more blame- 
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able than authors, and should, like bees, gather honey out of poetical flowers, 
instead of sucking the poison like spiders. The cause of the ill actions of 
most men is not in books, but in the wicked dispositions of their hearts ; and 
the soft melancholy with which the most chaste romances often cloud the 
mind, thus making way for violent passions, is much more to be feared than 
a work of this nature. 

** As long as those and some of our plays are in the hands of the weaker 
sex ; that Catullus, Ovid, Juvenal, and Martial, are learned by heart in schools 
by men children; and a thousand other books, more dangerous, prostituted to 
the ignorant vulgar; Rabelais’ works, in which there is more morality, as well 
as more wit and learning, than in most that are read, may be allowed a place 
among the best.”—p. 89. 

A short biographical sketch of Rabelais, whose whole life was one 
continued jest, is prefixed to the volume, and contains a few of the 
anecdotes commonly received as authentic, of his daring in exposing 
the vices and satirising the hypocrisy of the monks, to whom he seems 
to have entertained a bitter hatred. He, however, enjoyed the friend- 
ship and esteem of many persons eminent for virtue and learning, 
especially that of the Cardinal du Bellay, Bishop of Paris, who knew 
him from his youth, and took him from his profession of physic, 
giving him a prebend in one of the metropolitan cathedrals, and made 
him curé of Mendon, in his own diocese, where it is supposed he died 
at the age of seventy. 


13.—Boun’s IttustrRATED Liprary. London: H. G. Bohn, York 
Strect, Covent Garden. 1849. 


Tuis series, as a miracle of cheapness and elegance, will surpass all 
Mr. Bohn’s former Libraries. It commences with Lodge’s ‘ Portraits 
of Illustrious Personages of Great Britain,’ to be completed in 
eight volumes, uniform in size with the ‘Standard Library ; and 
will “comprise works of the very highest character, extensively 
embellished with steel or wood engravings by the best artists of the 
day.” The first volume of Lodge is now before us, and may, we 
presume, be received as an earnest of the style in which the under- 
taking will be carried out. Lodge’s ‘ Portraits’ has hitherts been a 
luxury confined to the libraries of the wealthy, and comparatively 
unknown to a large class whose moderate means preclude the possi- 
bility of attaining a work they would otherwise gladly possess, as 
the following extract from the Preface to the present edition will 
amply testify. 

“The history of the various editions of this celebrated work is curious, as 
illustrative of the great change which a few years, and the rise of a new 
generation, has introduced into the system of publication. The first edition 
was commenced in 1814, and completed in forty parts, in folio, at £2 2s. and 
#2 12s. 6d. each, according to the date of subscription, for plain copies, and 
#5 5s. for those on super-royal paper, with India proofs, the whole impression 
being limited to 550 copies. In 1821 an edition in imperial Svo. was issued, 
in eighty parts, at 7s. Gd. cach part, amounting to £30 for the whole work, a 
price which was afterwards reduced to 2s. 6d. each part, or £10 for the 
whole, In the present form, the work will be completed for forty shillings !”’ 
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In effecting this, however, none of the intrinsic merits of the 
original edition are to be sacrificed ; the size is reduced, but otherwise 
the plates are copies of those in the folio and 8vo. editions; while 
the original biographies, upon which Sir Walter Scott bestowed a 
well merited commendation, are given in extenso and unabridged. 
Lodge’s Portraits are to be followed in due course by other illustrated 
works of equal pretensions ; we wish the spirited undertaking all the 
success it deserves. 





14.—Bonn’s Stanparp Liprary : a Series of the best English and 

Foreign Authors. London: H. G. Bohn, York Street, Covent 

Garden. 

AmonG the books which have recently appeared in this admirable 
series, may be mentioned two volumes of Goethe’s Works, including 
his Autobiography and Letters from Switzerland and Italy ; Men- 
zel’s ‘History of Germany,’ complete in three volumes; and 
Schlegel’s ‘Lectures on History,’ with his Essays on the Beginning 
of our History, and on Cesar and Alexander, in one volume. Of the 
merits of these works it is unnecessary now to speak, acknowledged 
as they are by all literary men; but by including them in his Standard 
Library, the publisher has considerably enhanced the value of the 
boon already conferred upon the English reader, by the spirit and 
liberality he has evinced in carrying out a plan which places within the 
reach of every one a series of works by the best authors in so cheap 
and convenient a form. 

Menzel’s Germany is translated from the fourth German edition by 
Mrs. George Horrocks ; the appearance of this work is particularly 
well-timed. The translation of Goethe is by the Rey. J. Morrison ; 
and Messrs. Lyndsey Purcell and R. H. Whitelock have rendered 
Schlegel’s Lectures. All the translators seem to have executed their 
several tasks with care and fidelity. 
15.—Bonn’s Crassicat Liprary: a Series of Translations of the 

principal Greek and Latin Classics. London: H. G. Bohn, York 

Street, Covent Garden. 

Ow the same plan as the Standard Library ; the following authors 
have already appeared. 

Herodotus, newly translated by the Rev. Henry Carey, in one 
volume. 

Thucydides, in two volumes, translated by the Rev. H. Dale, from 
the text of Arnold, collated with Bekker, Gélluc, and Poppo. 

Plato.—Two volumes by the Rey. H. Carey and others, chiefly 
from the text of Hollbaum. 

Sophocles, the Oxford translation, carefully revised by the Rev. 
T. A. Buckley, who has added a brief general Introduction, and an 
Argument before each play. The notes have also been considerably 
augmented. 
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16.—PANTHEA, THE Spirit oF Nature. By Robert Hunt, Author of 
‘The Poetry of Science,’ ‘Researches on Light,’ &c. London: 
Reeve, Benham and Reeve, King William-street, Strand. 1849. 


Unper the guise of an allegory, Mr. Hunt has produced a very 
pleasant readable book upon an abstruse subject. His aim has been 
“to exhibit the progress of a young and ardent mind,—captivated by 
the beautiful in Nature, and allured by the wonders of Science,— 
under the influence of the conflicting views which beset our philo- 
sophy.” Julian Altamont, the only son of the noble house of that name, 
is represented as a youthful enthusiast, who, loving Nature in all her 
forms of sublimity and beauty, would fain penetrate her most hidden 
mysteries and unravel her most complicated operations. Hence it 
was that Julian felt more charmed by the eloquent discourses of the 
aged Laon /Zlphage, than by the more orthodox teachings of his own 
instructors. But all his friends were more or less dissatisfied with 
him. His father, who had hoped that Julian would one day take a 
high position in the political world, “saw, with disappointment, that 
his son was not worldly. His mother felt deeply, when she disco- 
vered that, according to her own standard, Julian was not holy. Mr. 
Cheverton fretted at the thought that his*pupil was not philosophical ; 
and even Eudora Spencer sighed over him whom she truly and purely 
loved, when she found that the young Lord Altamont was not a 
Realist. His was a strange destiny ;—every one regarded him with 
a mixed feeling of love, admiration, and regret.” 

Laon AElphage, the strange old man, who by his insidious reason- 
ings had acquired a powerful influence over the mind of Julian, 
“was known among the philosophers of the day as Laon the Mystic, 
and in the neighbourhood to which he had retired from active life, 
he was looked upon as a conjurer or a madman,” His daughter 
ZEltgiva, is an enthusiastic votary of Panthea, the Spirit of Nature ; 
and by her personal charms, combined with the fascination of her 
mystic lore, she did but confirm and strengthen the hold her father 
had attained upon the young heir of Altamont. 

Under the guidance of Laon, Julian is represented as, in spirit, 
being impelled from country to country, embracing the Old World in 
his survey, and looking upon the New, with all its characteristic forms 
of life. In his flight he is made acquainted with the geographical 
distribution of organized beings. The gigantic water-lilies of Guiana, 
the tree-ferns of Australia, the mimosas, the cedars and the palms of 
Asia, the cactuses and baobabs of Africa, the Orchidee and other 
plants of the Brazilian forests,—the varied vegetation and the different 
forms of animal life peculiar to each region from the tropics to the 
poles, pass in review before the astonished gaze of the youthful 
dreamer. These, however, are but preludes to the wonders he 
is favored to behold with his spiritual eye, under the teaching of 
Panthea, to whose presence he is ushered, and who unfolds to him 
all the mysteries of creation, and exhibits the various phases of the 
earth’s history, from the formless chaos up to the appearance of man 
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upon the stage of life, when “every creation became conscious that 
the advent of mind was on the earth :” and with this advent Julian’s 
first vision ends, to be succeeded, some time after, by a second, wherein 
Panthea renders all the past as present unto him, and unfolds the 
various stages of human progress. Julian, after a severe illness, 
awakes from his illusory state of existence, and enters upon a life of 
usefulness ; from a dreamer he becomes a worker, and none the less 
useful as a worker, for having, as a dreamer, stored up an available 
fund of knowledge. 

There is much powerful and poetic writing in this volume. The 
characters are, for the most part, vividly depicted ; and in /¢ltgiva, 
Eudora, and Euthanasia, are embodied various phases of female 
loveliness : the death scenes of /Eltgiva and Euthanasia are full of 
tender beauty. The chapter, entitled ‘The Vision of the Mystery,’ 
embodying a splendid series of pictures of the progressive stages of 
creation, is full of poetry. 

Though essentially and widely distinct in scope and design from 
Mr. Hunt’s previous works, this volume will be read with pleasure by 
all who are interested in the result of “the contrast between the 
False—seductive by its poetic association,—and the True, as estimated 
by the standard of the useful.” 


17.—TrutTHs AND THEIR RECEPTION, considered in relation to the 
Doctrine of Homeopathy. By Marmaduke B. Sampson. Highley, 
Fleet Street. 1849. 


Tuat this pamphlet has gone through two editions is matter for 
encouragement to all who love truth for truth’s sake. There is more 
in it than the title may lead the reader to infer. The progress of 
truth—the reception it has ever met with at first—from the Christian 
era to the present time, is stated in an earnest, philosophic spirit. 
The stores of a well-informed mind are freely used for the purpose of 
illustration, and where the logical faculty exists in any reader more 
than the philosophical, there are facts sufficiently grave, unimpeachable 
and impressive, to induce such individual to pause and ask from him- 
self a reason for his aye or no. That those who have made a parti- 
cular subject the “ business of their lives,” be the subject what it may 
—whether legal, military, medical, mechanical, mathematical, or 
moral—are not those whose minds are the most open for the recep- 
tion of new truths relative to their respective professions, is clearly 
and forcibly proved by a review of the past. The claims of the com- 
paratively new system of homeeopathy to a candid and thorough 
investigation, are such as no mind in earnest after truth, and posses- 
sing withal the love of his kind, can gainsay. More we will not say ; 
but what it has already achieved demands this ; and also, to quote the 
words of the late Dr. Andrew Combe, that it comes to us “on the 
alleged experience of able and honest men, as competent to judge as 
most of those who oppose them.” 
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The writer of this pamphlet evidently has no doubt of the eventual 
success of all truth ; and the spirit shown through every page is 
delightful to the reader, as giving him, to say the least, the impression 
of an individual mind, which, in its day and generation, must be 
moving to “fine issues” those who come within the sphere of its 
influence. E. 


18.—A Seconp GaAtiery or Lirerary Portraits. By George 
Gilfillan, Dundee. Edinburgh: James Hogg. London: Groom- 
bridge and Sons. 1850. 


In this new series of portraits the author has somewhat abated of 
his fire; or as he himself expresses it, “ he has aimed at a tone some- 
what more subdued, and a style of criticism more disc riminating, 
than in the former.” We apprehend that on this account the volume 
will be none the less acceptable to his numerous readers, many of 
whom, with all their admiration of the author’s powers, were occa- 
sionally bewildered by his lofty flights, and dazzled by the bvillianey 
of his metaphors. We, however, in this second gallery, miss none of 
that genial kindly feeling, which, by identifying itself with its subject, 
forms the principal charm of short critical and biographical sketches 
like Mr. Gilfillan’s. There is, too, an earnestness about these portraits, 
which evinces, we think, that in praising or blaming he is equally 
sincere. His sketches abound with happily-chosen and characteristic 
epithets, few-worded, indeed, but often on that very accountfar more 
expressive than the most elaborate sentences. Witness thefollowing 
summary of the character of Milton :— 


“ Let us glance for a moment, ere we close, at what was even finer than 
Milton’s transcendant genius—his character. His life was a great epic itself; 
Byron’s life was a tragi- -comedy ; Sheridan’s was a brilliant “farce; Shelley’s 
was a wild, mad, stormy tragedy, like one of Nat Lee’s; Keats’ life was a 
sad, brief, beautiful lyric ; Moore’s has been a love-song ; Coleridge’s was 
a {idsummer Night's Dream ;’ Schiller’s was a harsh, difficult, wailing, 
but ‘ultians ately victorious war ode, like one of Pindar’s; Goethe’s was a bril- 
liant, somewhat melodramatic, but finished novel ; ‘Tasso’s was an elegy; but 
Milton, and Milton alone, acted as well as wrote an epic complete in all its 
parts—high, grave, sustained, majestic. His life was a self-denied life.‘ Sus- 
ceptible,’ says one, ‘as Burke, to the attractions of historical prescription, of 
royalty, of chivalry, of an ancient church, installed in cathedrals, and ilus- 
trated by old mz wtyrdoms ; he threw himself, the flower of elegance, on the side 
of the reeking x conventicle, the side of humanity, unlearned and unadorned.’ 
It was a life “of labour and toil; labour and toil unrewarded, save by the 
secret sunshine of his own breast, filled with the consciousness of divine 
approbation, and hearing from afar the voice of universal future fame. It was 
a life of purity. Even in his youth, and in the countries of the south, he 
seems to have remained entirely unsullied. * * * * It was a life not 
perfect; there were spots on lis fame, acerbities of temper, harshness of lan- 
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guage, peculiarities of opinion, which proved him human, and grappled him 
with difficulty to earth, like a vast balloon ere it takes its bound upwards.” 
— p. 37. 

The present volume will be gladly welcomed by all who are 
acquainted with the former series of portraits, which we are glad to 
see the author is preparing for a new and revised edition. 


19.—Frienps tn Councit. Vols. I. and Il. Pickering. 

Tuts is a work which, in every well selected library, will find a place 
on the same shelf with “ Hume’s Essays,” and the Essays of Samuel Bai- 
ley of Sheffield, on Truth and the Formation of Opinion. It contains 
thoughts, (we use the term in contradistinction to that of superficial 
impressions, which, with most men, usurp the place of matured and 
carefully formed convictions) ; and thoughts upon some of the most 
important moral and social problems of the day, worthy of the sub- 
jects discussed. The author is one of that rare class who write only 
when they have something to say which has not been said before, or 
not so said as to convey to others a fact or principle in the clearest 
manner. We are almost reluctant to speak of these volumes in the 
short space we can now devote to them, because it is a reflection upon 
ourselves more than upon the author, that they should be mentioned 
only in a few lines. Some day, perbaps, we may analyse and discuss 
their contents ; and if not, the work can wait, for it is one that will 
live, and live long after the ephemeral criticism of the day shall have 
been forgotten. 


20.—A Compenpious ANGLO-Saxon AND Enetisn Dictionary. By 
the Rev. Joseph Bosworth, D.D., F.R.S., F.S.A., &c. London : 
John Russell Smith, 4, Old Compton Street, Soho Square. 1849. 
In his preface, the author gives a detailed account of the plan pro- 

posed to himself in the production of this volume, which he states 

‘has no higher aim than to give in English a compendious explana- 

tion of Anglo-Saxon words. It is not, as was first intended, a mere 

abridgement of the larger Dictionary [by the same author], but 

almost entirely a new work, containing, in one alphabetical order, a 

great number of words hitherto omitted ; his great object having 

been to supply a cheap and useful manual for the study of the Anglo- 

Saxon language.” The introductory remarks contain a good deal of 

information in a condensed form, upon the structure of the language 

and the history of the Anglo-Saxon people, as well as the principles 
upon which the present manual has been compiled. The author’s 
standing as an Anglo-Saxon scholar gives weight to his opinions upon 

everything connected with a language, from which are derived 23,000 

or more than five-eighths of the 38,000 words now passing current as 

English, including those terms which occur most frequently in dis- 

course, in the language of the domestic relations, of business and of 

every-day life, “our national proverbs, our language of humour, 
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satire, and colloquial pleasantry; “in short, words expressive of our 
strongest emotions and actions in all the most stirring scenes of life, 


7” 


from the cradle to the grave. 


“Every speaker or writer, then,” continues the author, “who would not 


only convince the understanding, but touch the heart, must avoid Latinized 
expressions, and adopt Anglo-Saxon, which from early use and the dearest 
associations excite emotion, and affect the heart. Though a word of Anglo- 
Saxon origin may be equally well understood, the one will impart the most 
vivid, and the other the most frigid conception of the meaning, The differ- 
ence is that of the winter’s and summer’s sun. The light of the former may 
be as clear and dazzling as that of the latter, but the genial warmth is gone.” 
—p. 4. 


21.—Manval OF MINERALOGY, including Observations on Mines, 
Rocks, Reduction ef Ores, and the Application of the Science to 
the Arts. With 260 Illustrations. By James D. Dana, A.M., 
&c. London: Imported by John Chapman, 142, Strand. 
A.tnHoven primarily intended for use in the schools and colleges 
of America, this Manual contains so large an amount of really prac- 
tical information, that it may advantageously be introduced into 
those of our own country. ‘The author more especially dwells upon 
the uses of minerals, with their various applications in the arts, the 
value of ores and modes of reduction, the yield of mines in different 
countries, and the various applications of metals. The account of the 
ores of each metal is preceded by a brief statement of their distinctive 
characters ; and “the classification adopted throws together ores of 
the same metals, and associates the earthy species as far as possible in 
natural groups.” The illustrations include figures of crystals, plans 
and sections of furnaces, and representations of instruments used in 
mineralogy. ‘The reader will find the different subjects more fully 
treated in the author’s ‘ System of Mineralogy,’ to which the present 
Manual may be considered a useful introduction. 





22.—Tune ApostoricaAL Acts AND EPISTLES, FROM THE PEscuHITO, 
or AnciENT Syriac: to which are added the Remaining Epistles, 
and the Book of Revelations after a later Syrian Text, translated, 
with Prolegomena and Indices, by J. W. Etheridge, M.A., &ec. 
London : Longman & Co. 1849. 


Tuts volume contains the completion of a translation of the Syriac 
New Testament, commenced in the author’s work on the Syrian 
Churches, published in 1846. In the first portion of the introduc- 
tory Prolegomena, we have a very useful condensed review of the 
various ancient translations of the Scriptures, followed by a synopsis 
of the Apostolic Epistles. This introductory matter cannot fail to be 
of value to the biblical student, whether his literary acquirements ex- 
tend to a knowledge of the Scriptures in the learned languages, or 
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whether he be acquainted with them only through the medium of 
translations. 

The present portion of the version of the New Testament, like that 
of the Gospels already published, has been made directly from the 
Syriac, and is rendered as literally as the structure of the two lan- 
guages will allow ; it having been the translator’s aim to give, “as 
faithfully as possible, a delineation of the peculiar cast of expression 
which the inspired writings possess in this venerable text of the 
oriental church.” The edition followed, with regard to the Acts 
and Epistles, to the end of the first Epistle of John, has been that of 
Schaaf, which has been collated with others ; the remaining Epistles 
and the Acts are from a later version. ‘The Peschito version of the 
Scriptures is believed by biblical critics te date at least as early as 
the beginning of the fourth century, and probably earlier. It does 
not contain the disputed passage in 1 John, v. 7. , 


23.—A NARRATIVE OF AN EXPLORATORY VISIT TO EACH OF THE 
ConsuLar Cities or Cuina. By the Rev. George Smith, M.A. 
Second Edition. Seeley & Co. 


Tue Rev. George Smith is a member of the Church Missionary 
Society, and the primary object of his visit to China was to explore 
the ground and prepare the way for other missionaries of the Church 
of England, by collecting the data for rightly estimating the moral, 
social, and political condition of the people. The result is a volume, 
not exclusively devoted to mere missionary labours, but embracing a 
variety of topics handled in the spirit of an observant traveller, and 
one which will better repay the general reader for perusal than very 
many of the works we have met with relating to the same country, 
works which have often been chiefly limited toa description of Canton 
and its vicinity, or to somewhat of a bird’s-eye glimpse of other 
Chinese cities. We have now a clear and graphic account of the free 
ports and neighbourhoods of Amoy, Fuchu, Ningpo,‘ and Shanghae, 
which were added to the port of Canton for European traffic by 
the treaty of 1842, put together in the readable form of a personal 
narrative. 

We observe that the general conclusion, drawn by Mr. Smith, very 
much resembles that which it may fairly be supposed a Chinese mis- 
sionary might draw of England,—namcely, that the people in the 
villages are so imperfectly educated that it is useless to attempt to 
reach their minds by the distribution of books ; but that the habit of 
reading is yet tolerable in China may be inferred from the following 
description of the facilities for printing in Chinese towns :— 

* Except for the purpose of ephemeral publication, and the intermixture of 
English type with Chinese, no advantage is gained by a European printing- 
yress. When a missionary at any of the consular cities has composed a tract, 
le has merely to go into a neighbouring street, and call to his aid the services 
cf a block-cutter ; who, unless the tract is of very bulky dimensions, can in a 
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few days produce a wooden block, from which an edition of several thousand 
copies can be expeditiously produced. A Chinese tract is now before me, 
composed by the Rev. J. Stronach, of Amoy, which contains about 2,000 cha- 
racters, and occupies the ordinary length of an eight-page English traet. 
The whole edition of 6,000 copies cost about five guineas, including the 
expense of the block, paper, ink, and printing ;—less than a farthing for each 


copy.” 


The work is unusually well illustrated, several of the plates being 
of superior execution. 


24.—Rupmentary Dictionary OF Terms used in Civil and Naval 
Architecture, Building, Ecclesiastical and Early Art, Engineering, 
Fine Art, Mining and Surveying. By John Weale. London: 
John Weale, 59, High Holborn. 1849-50. 


Tue merits of Mr. Weale’s series of rudimentary works are now so 
generally acknowledged, that any lengthened commendation in this 
place is unnecessary. As popular and accurate introductions to the 
several branches of science, these guide-books are, perhaps, unrivalled ; 
since in their preparation, the too common error of so-called popular 
treatises, that of dealing largely in facts and leaving principles un- 
touched, has been happily avoided, without running into the opposite 
error of treating principles in a dry and repulsive manner. Their 
low price places them within the reach of all classes of readers ; and 
the names of the writers are a sufficient guarantee for the ability with 
which they have been prepared. 

The volume before us is from the pen of Mr. Weale himself, and 
has been written, he informs us in the preface, “ by the aid of the 
lamp, after the hours usually devoted to the labours of business.” It 
contains a clear and concise explanation of the terms used in the 
several branches of knowledge enumerated in the title, together 
with explanatory observations on numerous subjects connected with 
practical art and science. The illustrative wood-cuts interspersed 
with the text add value to the work, which, as a book of reference, 
will be found of great utility to the general reader, and to every one 
engaged in any of the professional pursuits to which it is more especi- 


ally devoted. 





25.—PrincipLes OF TEXTUAL CRITICISM, WITH THEIR APPLICATION 
TO THE OLp AND New Testaments. Illustrated with Plates and 
Fac-similes of Biblical Documents. By J. Scott Porter. London : 
Simms and M‘Intyre, Paternoster-row. 

Tus volume cannot fail to be of great value to the biblical student, 

especially at the commencement of his career. The author’s aim has 

been to render it a hand-book “wherein the most important principles 

by which a critic should be guided shall be investigated ; the main 

facts relating to the text both of the Old Testament and the New 
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shall be accurately stated; the mode of applying these facts and 
principles for the correction or verification of the text, illustrated by 
a few interesting examples ; and reference given to the chief writers 
who have treated on the science, and in whose works more complete 
information may be procured.” Of the importance of textual criticism 
to religion there can be but one opinion, All sound scriptural know- 
ledge miust flow from a critical acquaintance with the text of Scripture ; 
it therefore becomes a matter of interest and importance to determine 
the best method of study, in order that this knowledge may be attained. 
As a student, the author felt the want of a manual that should exhibit 
"the results of the labours of others in this particular department of 
literature; and he has industriously, and we think successfully, 
endeavoured to abridge the labour of future students, by furnishing 
them with a trustworthy compend of the most important facts and 
principles in the science of textual criticism. 
From various considerations which are stated in the introduction, 
it would appear that the order of scriptural study ought to be made 
as follows :—1. The criticism of the text. 2. The interpretation 


of Scripture. 3. The genuineness and authenticity of the books ‘of 


Scripture. 4. The credibility of the Scriptures. Each of these 
divisions is amplified, and the author thus concludes his introductory 
matter :-— 


“ The foregoing outline of biblical theology, which has been recommended, 
in substance, by several distinguished writers, appears to follow the natural 
order of our thoughts, and to be in several respects the most advantageous. 

“ The present volume treats of the first branch into which the whole subject 
has been above divided. 

“ It consists of three books. In the first, the general principles of Textual 
Criticism are stated, and briefly illustrated ; in the second, these principles are 
treated of in connexion with the text of the Old Testament; and in the third, 
they are considered with reference to that of the New. 

“In each of the latter two divisions, the method pursued is as follows :— 
(1.) An outline of the history of the text; (2.) An account of the MSS., 
versions, and other authorities available for the verification or correction of 
the text; and (3.) An examination of the readings of some passages which, 
from their nature or peculiar circumstances, possess an especial interest in 
connexion with the object of the work.” 


We cannot conclude this brief notice without speaking of the beau- 
tiful fac-similes of ancient biblical manuscripts which form the illus- 
trations—we may say the ornaments—of this manual. They reflect 
the highest credit upon all concerned in their production, Artists in 
the employ of Messrs. Ward and Co., of Belfast, have most successfully 
assisted in the execution of these illustrations, and we have the 
author's testimony as to their being as faithful and correct represen- 
tations of the MSS. from which they were taken, as the combined 
efforts of himself and the artists could produce. 
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EDUCATION. 


26.—Tue Epvcation or THe Feetines. By Charles Bray. Second 
Edition. London: Longman, Brown, Green and Longmans, 1849. 


Tue power of sympathy, where it is understood, must ever be regarded 
as the most important instrument of education. 

In earliest infancy the thoughtless substitute for it, on the part of 
the mother, of some other influence—the endeavour to induce the child 
to do something, or to abstain from doing something, not from sym- 
pathy or love, but from some other motive—for an orange, a pair of 
red shoes, the flattery of praise, the desire to avoid the pain of the 
harsh discordant voice that indicates blame, is a fatal and irretrievable 
error, Thus is laid the foundation of a plan by which it is hoped to 
develope and direct the moral being, by the inferior motives of praise 
and blame, by rewards and punishment! 

A still more thoughtless attempt is that to exact from the infant 
actions beyond its capacity ; its capacity as dependent on age. The 
natural exercise of every faculty, physical, intellectual and moral, is 
pleasurable ; and pleasure is the natural stimulus provided for their 
development and exercise. Pain is the result of efforts unsuited to 
the growth and strength of the faculties: the pain being produced 
among other causes for the very purpose of teaching us that the efforts 
are premature. The tickets, medals, and marks used in schools, 
whether used as rewards or punishments, are a distinct confession that 
an unnatural work is going on; a work for which the ehild as yet feels 
no motive born within him. The acquisition of new ideas is a source 
of delight certainly as great to the child as to the man—perhaps compa- 
ratively much greater. But to present to the child’s mind ideas which 
it cannot take in, ideas which cannot be understood without the 
acquisition of some previous knowledge, it is this which is disgusting 
to it; and to endeavour to master that disgust by superadding an 
extrinsic stimulus in the shape of reward or punishment, whether the 
attempt be successful or not, is equally injurious to the child’s nature, 
because it is to substitute for the gratification which arises from the 
natural exercise of the faculties, something else ; something factitious— 
a substitute which must be, and which universal experience proves 
actually to be, in the degree in which it really takes effect, a corrupting 
influence. 

As she loves her child, and wishes to see it developing under her 
influence into a pure and uncorrupted being, let not the mother 
attempt anything in the shape of exaction from her child, nor try to 
hasten or precipitate the states and events of its progressive life. 
Natural growth in the human being is a slow process, having its 
appointed time and season, which cannot be interfered with without 
mischief ; the growth of the physical frame is slow, and the develop- 
ment of the intellectual and moral faculties is yet slower. Let the 
mother watch and wait upon these faculties, and as she sees them 
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develope, feed them ; but never attempt to go beyond them, nor to 
disturb the order of their growth, under the vain thought that she 
can improve it. The flower in her flower-stand she waters ; the 
temperature to which it is exposed she regulates ; she watches the 
unfolding of the leaf; she rejoices in the first appearance of the bud, 
but she never supposes that by rudely tearing open its delicate and 
unexpanded tissues, and prematurely exposing them to light and air, 
she can hasten the appearance of “the bright consummate flower.” 
Does she imagine she can interfere with better effect or with less 
risk in that still more delicate and complex organism—her child? No, 
let her treat her child with the wise forbearance with which she culti- 
vates her flower. Let her wait upon and watch its growth, and regu- 
late, as far as she may, the due application, and the relative strength 
of the influences under which its growth will be healthy ; but let her 
tremble at the thought of directly interfering with the natural order 
and progression of that growth. Yet, to do just what the occasion 
requires, with the right instrument, in the right mode, and not to do 
too much—what a subject for study opens here! 

This tender, this considerate management of the child should com- 
mence with the first days of life. Whatever it is necessary to do 
for the new-born infant should be done with GENTLE FIRMNESS ; 
should be so done as to associate indissolubly the idea of comfort with 
the idea of the mother. Hence will spring sympathy—sympathy 
which will rapidly ripen into love—maternal love, a power which 
nature has placed in the hands of the mother ; which is in itself omni- 
potent ; which is capable of being exercised for good without any 
admixture of evil, and to the influence of which, if wisely exercised, 
the child will never seek a limit, nor desire nor think of one. 

The book whose name stands at the head of these remarks is well 
worthy the attention of every one engaged in education. The very 
title,‘ Education of the Feelings,’ suggests a duty very seldom attempted, 
still more rarely accomplished by the educator. Whatever may be 
thought of phrenology—the science on whose principles Mr. Bray’s 
book is constructed—no doubt can attach to the value of his educa- 
tional precepts. They are thoroughly practical. In the preface to 
his book, Mr. Bray says truly :-— 





“The observation of the last ten years has brought me to the conclusion, that 
no very definite rule can be laid down for the management of the young; all 
children requiring different treatment according to the difference of their dispo- 
sition,—and that there is but one great rule unvaryingly applicable ; viz., to be 
ourselyes what we would wish our children to be. Precept, without this, is 
comparatively useless; children’s minds are fed and formed by the mental atmos- 
phere which surrounds them ; if we are selfish, they will become so too; if our 
morality and religion are little more than deference to public opinion, we must 
not expect that any higher feeling than love of applause will be developed 
under our guidance. e may more easily deceive ourselves in the knowledge 
of our own hearts than we can deceive children, who, with their bright unso- 
phisticated vision, early learn to distinguish between truth and shams. Imme- 
diately children are entrusted to us, a kind of second education begins in 
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ourselves ; all that we say, do, and even feel, is imitated. We see the reflex 
of ourselves in others, and startled into consciousness by the fac-simile, fre- 
quently for the first time begin to enquire what we are, and what we ought 
to be. In the course of our own early training, our miniature powers were 
incapable of reflecting upon the nature of the different feelings which influenced 
us. But now, when we have to direct others, we feel that above all things a 
correct analysis of the heart is necessary. The object of this present edition is 
not so much to assist in the direct education of children, as ‘in this second 
education of ourselves; to aid self-knowledge and self-development ; and to 
enable us to distinguish clearly the higher from the inferior or selfish feelings.” 
Preface to Second Edition. 


With unaffected simplicity, and in a clear, manly, healthfully vigor- 
ous moral tone has Mr. Bray executed the task he set himself, and 
has produced a book of small size, but of great merit and utility, and 
containing much excellent remark. 


C. S. H. 





*,,* It will be interesting to those of our readers who are watching 
the progress of enlarged views upon the subject of education, to learn 
that an institution, in some respects similar to our Queen’s College, 
has lately been established in Hamburgh. A peculiarity, however, in 
the German College to which we would direct attention, is the con- 
nexion with it of an Infant School, or Kinder Giirten. The name of 
Fredrich Frébel is probably known to most of our readers, associated, 
as it deservedly is, with that of Pestalozzi, by the lover of happy, 
joyous childhood. An old man now, and having studied children, 
as perhaps few have done, Frébel has conceived the method used in 
his Kinder Giirten in Switzerland, by which in cheerful and healthful 
play, the bodily and mental powers of little children, from four to 
seven years old, are developed happily, and in harmony with nature. 
He calls these institutions for children Kinder Giirten, because, he 
says there, in fellowship with the flowers, he can tend and guard 
them. To this end young girls are under him “trained to become 
infant gardeners—spiritual apostles rather—who dedicate their lives 
to the realization of this cherished idea, and find happiness in their 
work.” It is a Kinder Giirten of this kind that is sought to be 
established in connexion with the Lady’s College at Hamburgh—the 
whole under the direction of a nephew of the venerable Fribel. An 
extract from a letter of the Professor will explain the views and 
principles upon which the rising institution is founded. 


Extract from a Letter of Professor Carl Fribel, in Zurich, dated 
May 2, 1849. 

“My leading idea in education is to treat children in such a manner, 
and place them in such circumstances as shall promote, as much as possible, 
the natural development of the mind. 

“The practical execution is founded upon the idea that an educational 
establishment ought to represent an ideal family, uniting in a rational manner 
all those elements of areal or natural family that favour the culture and 
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moral improvement of its members. ‘ lufant and high school for young 
ladies are two extremes meeting together ; the former being necessary for the 
latter, as it affords practice im education and a knowledge of the natute of 
children, so indispensable to an accomplished woman; whilst ‘ow the other 
hand, infant schools can never produee the desired effect unless conducted by 
intelligent and educated women. It has of late become a —— and strong 
impression, that grown up girls might oy their’ time for the first years 
after leaving school, more profitably than usually do: The difficulty has 
been, to find the proper kind of establishment to supply the felt want. Uni- 
versities on the same plan with those for men w not do; girls eannot, 
without endangering their happiness, leave the protecting circle of a family. 
And yet it would be an advantage to most girls at this age, to be freed, in 
some degree, from parental control. Why should grown up daughters remain 
like children, under the control of their parents or friends—whilst for sons of 
the same age, an independent life is considered such an advantage? The case 
is different; but for this difference the proper allowance is made by the plan 
roposed. 

’ On a sound moral state, society must consist of small distinct circles, the 
chief object in each being moral improvement and mutual increase of hap- 
piness. Such circles approach the ideal of a family ; and every private boarding 
school ought to form such a circle.” 


The want of institutions similar to this recommended by Professor 
Frébel, has been much felt in Hamburgh ; and several ladies have 
formed themselves into a committee to endeavour to supply it. We 


trust their example will spread. We have in England no want of 
schools, so ealled; but we need hardly repeat an opiriion frequently 
expressed in these pages, that the majority of them are founded upon 
a narrow basis, entirely calculated to defeat their object. 


27.—INTRODUCTION TO THE Stupy OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCEs. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 


An educational work by the author of * Outlines of Social Science,’ 
and one of the contributors to that better-known and useful collection 
of tales and essays for children, called the ‘Parent’s Cabinet.’ By 
“ Social Science,” the author intends, “the science or knowledge by 
which men are enabled so to apply their powers, physical, intellec- 
tual, and moral, as to secure the largest possible amount of social 
well-being.” The reader is not, therefore, to understand the book has 
any connexion with what is now understood by the term Socialism 
—that is to say, Communism. It is, on the contrary, an exposition, 
in a familiar form, of some of the most important truths of political 
economy, adapted to the capacity of juvenile classes. It belongs to 
a class of works of which Archbishop Whateley’s ‘ Easy Lessons on 
Money Matters’ was the first example, which are still too few in 
number, and which should find a place in every school library. 
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28.—EpuCATION AS IT IS, OUGHT TO BE, AND MIGHT BE, &c. By 
Joseph Bentley. Johnstone and Hunter. 


Tue author of this pamphlet is a sort of educational apostle, who goes 
about the country lecturing and exhorting on public instruction and 
health, actuated apparently by benevolent motives. ‘The pamplilet 
gives an account of his own experience, and of the public measures 
that haye taken place during the last few years ; includes copies of his 
various memorials, letters and petitions to Parliament on the subject, 
and. proposes a, system of national education under a minister of public 
instruction, with distinct councils and local school-rates. Most of his 
opinions are very good and amiable ; but (as is usual with entirely 
self-taught men) he gives the reader to understand that his views 
and discoveries in public education and health, are the sole things 
needful. 


29.—SIGNIFICANCE OF THE ALPHABET. By Charles Kraitser, M.D. 
Peabody, Boston; and Wiley and Putnam, London. 


Tuis is a learned treatise on the alphabet by an accomplished linguist, 
‘late professor of the University of Virginia ; by birth a Hungarian, 
but enjoying a high reputation among the philologists of the United 
States. It embraces an analysis of the various sounds imperfectly 
expressed by our present alphabetical signs, and an inquiry into the 
logical elements of which all languages are composed. ‘The work will 
be welcome to the numerous advocates in this country of phonetic 
methods of spelling ; and we trust Dr. Kraitser will receive sufficient 
encouragement in his labours to expand his pamphlet into a volume 
on the same subject. 


30.—Fimst Nursery Reapinc Boox. By Elizabeth P. Peabody. 
Boston and New York. London: Wiley and Putnam. 


A metuop of teaching reading founded upon the preceding treatise 
of Dr. Kraitser. It is in two stages. The first teaches the child to 
read those words “ whose pronunciation corresponds to the sounds 
originally attached to the alphabetical characters by the Romans.” 
The second stage, which is to follow, will comprise all other English 
words. Simple sentences are learnt before the alphabet is taught, 
and these are gradually analyzed into their component letters and 
syllables; in doing which it is also proposed that the child shall imitate 
the printed forms of the letters. 


31.—GrapvuaTeD Reapinc: comprising a Circle of Knowledge in 
Two Hundred Lessons. By Charles Baker, Head Master of the 
Yorkshire Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. Gradation I. and 
III. Varty. 


Tne subjects of these lessons are considered to be more extended and 
systematic than those of any other lesson-books for children. ‘ihe 
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same subject occupies the same part of each gradation ; in the first 
gradation a few lines are devoted to it: in the later gradations not 
more than a page. After the lesson has been read, the master has to 
explain and illustrate it by diagrams, plates and maps, &c., as may be 
necessary, and various exercises and questions are to be propounded 
by the teacher. As the lesson similarly numbered in each gradation 
is on the same subject, two or three classes of different ages can be | 
examined together; for though more difficult exercises are performed 
by the older than by the younger pupils, “the older derive advantages 
from the simplicity with which the teacher treats each subject for the 
youngest ; and the youngest have their views enlarged by hearing the 
familiar expositions which are given to those who are older.” 

It is obvious that exercises of this nature (and any, indeed, that are 
not purely mechanical) will not be performed properly bya very 
common-place teacher. They presume knowledge, skill and exertion ; 
but not more than can reasonably be required of those who are en- 
gaged in education. The simultaneous examination of several classes 
is a novel feature, and its success might have been doubted if it had 
been proposed by any one less skilful and experienced than Mr. Baker. 


32.—Tue Puri’s Manuva or Exercises iv MENTAL ARITHMETIC, 
containing 25,000 Questions with the Rules for their Calculation. 
By Henry Hopkins, A.M. Relfe and Fletcher. 


Tue TEACHER’s Manvat of the above work. 


Tuese Exercises, which of course are purely mechanical, will be 
serviceable as one of several courses of exercises in arithmetic pur- 
sued by the same pupils ; but will tend to harden: and injure the mind 
if used too frequently, or to ‘the exclusion of a full and frequent 
examination of reasons and processes. This caution is the more 
necessary, as mechanical dexterity in mental calculation is apt to 
engage too much attention in some good schools, because it is very 
showy, and astonishes the ordinary Visitor, though it is not difficult 
of acquirement, and can only be kept up by constant practice. 


33.—EXERCISES IN ORTHOGRAPHY, ON AN ImpROvVED Pian. Ninth 
edition.. By Henry Hopkins, A.M. ' 

EXERCISES IN CoMPosITION, ON AN ImprovED Pian. Fourth edition. , 

By Henry Hopkins, A.M. 
Key to Exercises IN ORTHOGRAPHY AND Composition. Third 
edition. Relfe and Fletcher. 

ALTHOUGH these exercises are somewhat formal and mechanical, they’ , 

are less so than those of Murray and his imitators, and are probably 

in advance of the great majority of schools where the subjects of them 

are taught. 
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